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ABSTRACT 



"The Condition of Education, 2000" is an indicator report, 
summarizing the health of education, monitoring important developments, and 
showing trends in major aspects of education. Indicators examine 
relationships; show changes over time; compare or contrast subpopulations, 
regions, or countries; or assess characteristics of students from different 
backgrounds and types of -schools. An indicator is policy relevant and problem 
oriented; it typically incorporates a standard against which to judge 
progress or regression. Each year about 60 indicators are selected that 
represent a consensus of professional judgment about significant national 
measures of the condition and progress of education at this time. The report 
leads with an essay on the knowledge, skills, and behaviors that entering 
kindergartners bring to school. The essay summarizes the initial results of a 
national, longitudinal study that is tracking the progress of these 
kindergartners through the elementary grades. Data from the study suggest the 
range of development that kindergarten teachers work with and that subsequent 
schooling needs to address. The indicators that follow the essay are in six 
sections: (1) Participation in Education; (2) Learner Outcomes; (3) Student 

Effort and Educational Progress; (4) the Quality of Elementary and Secondary 
Educational Environments; (5) Context of Post secondary Education; and (6) 
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Societal Support for Learning. The report includes the text, tables, and 
charts for each indicator plus the technical supporting data, supplemental 
information, and data sources. Appendices comprise over half of the 
publication and contain supplemental tables and notes, estimates of standard 
errors for the statistics, data sources, a glossary, and a bibliography that 
includes publications and surveys of the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) . (MLF) 
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Commissioner's Statement 



The Condition of Education , 2000 addresses 
the mission of the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics (NCES) to gather and publish 
information on the status and progress of edu- 
cation in the United States. The legislative au- 
thorization for these activities (with anteced- 
ents to 1867) states that the Center’s purpose 
is to collect and report . . statistics and in- 
formation showing the condition and progress 
of education in the United States and other na- 
tions in order to promote and accelerate the 
improvement of American education” (section 
402(b) of the National Education Statistics Act 
of 1994). The Condition of Education responds 
to this mandate. 

The Condition of Education is an indicator 
report, summarizing the health of education, 
monitoring important developments, and 
showing trends in major aspects of education. 
Indicators examine relationships; show changes 
over time; compare or contrast sub-popula- 
tions, regions, or countries; or assess charac- 
teristics of students from different backgrounds 
and types of schools. Aji indicator is policy 
relevant and problem oriented; it typically in- 
corporates a standard against which to judge 
progress or regression. Please remember, how- 
ever, that indicators are not intended to iden- 
tify causes or solutions, and cannot individu- 
ally by themselves provide a completely com- 
prehensive view of conditions in education. 

Organization of this report: The 2000 edition 
of the report leads with an essay on the knowl- 
edge, skills, and behaviors that entering kin- 
dergartners bring to school. The essay sum- 
marizes the initial results of a national, longi- 
tudinal study that is tracking the progress of 
these kindergartners through the elementary 
grades. Data from the study suggest the range 
of development that kindergarten teachers 
work with and that subsequent schooling needs 
to address. I recommend that you read the es- 



say; I believe you will find it to be interesting 
and highly informative. 

The indicators that follow the essay are in six 
sections: (1) Participation in Education; (2) 
Learner Outcomes; (3) Student Effort and Edu- 
cational Progress; (4) the Quality of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Educational Environments; 

(5) Context of Postsecondary Education; and 

(6) Societal Support for Learning. The first sec- 
tion describes the extent of enrollment in dif- 
ferent levels of the education system among 
different population groups in the United 
States, from preprimary education to adult 
learning. The second section reports informa- 
tion about the outcomes of education in three 
domains: core academic subjects, social and 
cultural behaviors, and the economic outcomes 
of education for individuals. The third section 
takes a student perspective. It traces the 
progress that different groups of students have 
made from one level of the education system 
to the next and shows their eventual educa- 
tional attainments. Some information about 
factors affecting these transitions is included. 
The fourth section examines different factors 
related to the quality of learning in elementary 
and secondary schools, such as courses taken, 
teacher characteristics, and how resources are 
used within institutions. The fifth section does 
the same but for postsecondary education. The 
sixth section reminds us that learning occurs 
in social contexts outside the boundaries of 
formal education as well as within them, but 
that formal schooling depends for its success 
upon financial support and other kinds of more 
direct involvement. 

Supplemental tables and notes that support the 
indicators follow the six sections. 

Indicator selection: Each year about 60 indi- 
cators are presented in The Condition. These 
indicators represent a consensus of professional 
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judgment about significant national measures 
of the condition and progress of education at 
this time. Many of the indicators reflect a ba- 
sic core that can be repeated with updated in- 
formation on a recurring basis; other indica- 
tors are based on infrequent or special studies. 
Although other issues may be of interest and 
concern to you, the lack of current and valid 
information occasionally prevents us from ex- 
amining all issues that deserve attention. 

The indicators were developed using data col- 
lected by the NCES, as well as from surveys 
conducted by other organizations, both within 
and outside the federal government. Thirty- 
five of the indicators in The Condition are new 
this year. New to The Condition this year are 
groups of indicators presenting a composite 
picture of a complex educational process or 
set of relationships. For example, three indi- 
cators examine the effects of academic pre- 
paredness and other factors on the likelihood 
that high school students who are at some risk 
of not enrolling in higher education do so. 
Three other new indicators show new data 
from a recent study of student transcripts on 
the increases that have occurred since 1982 in 
the amount of advanced mathematics and sci- 
ence coursework taken by high school gradu- 
ates. A related indicator translates data from 
the Video Tape Study of the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Study into an analy- 
sis showing how the quality of the mathemati- 
cal content in 8 th grade classrooms in the United 
States compares to two other industrialized 
countries. Three related indicators show change 
over time in student performance in mathemat- 
ics and comparisons of student performance 
in mathematics with other countries, includ- 
ing student performance in advanced math- 
ematics. A new indicator on student perfor- 
mance shows the civics understanding of stu- 
dents at the elementary, middle, and high school 
levels. Three new indicators examine issues of 



the persistence of students toward degrees in 
higher education and their rates of completion. 
Three other indicators on before and after 
school care; parents’ satisfaction with their 
children’s schools, teachers, academic stan- 
dards, and discipline; and adult learning are 
based on recent data from the National House- 
hold Education Survey. One new indicator on 
higher education finance explores the costs of 
undergraduate education, while three new in- 
dicators on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion compare the expenditures of local school 
districts, shifts over time in their sources of rev- 
enues, and change over time in the proportion 
of the disparities in instructional expenditures 
per student among school districts. 

Availability of NCES data and information: My 
colleagues and I strive to make our products 
available in several ways and in language that 
is appropriate to your needs. For this reason 
all new and most recent NCES publications and 
many data sets are available on-line through 
the NCES Internet site at http://nces.ed.gov. I 
hope you find this a useful way to read The 
Condition of Education. 

With the release of the 2000 edition, there will 
be one Condition of Education on the web site 
rather than separate versions for different years 
as in the past. We intend to update indicators 
published on the web site semiannually as new 
data become available. Once a year a number 
of new indicators will be added to the existing 
collection as new data become available or as 
new indicators addressing educational issues 
not previously addressed, but using already 
available data, are developed. Over time this 
collection of indicators will grow to provide a 
broader and more complete view of The Con- 
dition of Education than is possible with the 
print publication alone. We will continue to 
publish the annual print publication for the 
time being. It will contain selected indicators 
from the web site. 
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In addition, The Condition of Education can 
be obtained free of charge from ED Pubs, as long 
as copies last. To contact ED Pubs, call their toll- 
free telephone number: 1-877-4ED-PUBS (877- 
433-7827), TTY/TDD: 877-576-7734, e-mail 
them at EDPubOrders@aspensys.com, or send 
them a written request at ED Pubs, P.O. Box 
1398, Jessup, MD 20794-1398. 



I hope you will find the material in The Condi- 
tion of Education, 2000 to be useful and infor- 
mative. Equally important, I invite you to send 
us suggestions about how we can improve fu- 
ture editions and continue to serve your needs 
well. 




Gary W. Phillips 

Acting Commissioner of Education Statistics 
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Reader's Guide 



As previous readers of The Condition of Edu- 
cation will note, much has changed in this year’s 
volume. The number of indicators is some- 
what larger and the discussion in each indica- 
tor has increased, but most are shorter than in 
the past. Some indicators are new; others pro- 
vide new analyses and data to update indica- 
tors included in previous volumes of The Con- 
dition of Education. All indicators use the most 
recent national data available from the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
or other sources. 

In an effort to increase the utility and accessi- 
bility of the Condition , several changes have 
been made in the organization and style of the 
volume. The indicators are organized into six 
substantive sections assessing particular dimen- 
sions of the condition of education. 

Each section begins with an overview essay that 
summarizes the key points in the indicators to 
follow. Most indicators contain a discussion 
and a single graph or table. The icon to the 
side of the graph or table directs readers to 
supplemental notes, supplemental tables, or to 
another source for more information. When 
the source is an NCES publication, such as 
NCES 2000-021, that publication can be 
viewed at the Center’s web site (nces.ed.gov). 

Supplemental notes provide information on the 
sources of data used, how an analysis was con- 
ducted or provide explanations of categories 
used in an indicator. For example, Supple- 
mental Note 3 summarizes the categories used 
for race-ethnicity and explains how the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) is used to compute dol- 
lar amounts that can be compared over time. 

Supplemental tables provide more detailed 
breakouts for an indicator, such as household 
income, race-ethnicity, or parents’ highest edu- 
cation level. Tables of standard errors (see be- 
low) are also included for most indicators. A 
glossary of terms and a comprehensive bibli- 



ography of items cited in the Condition con- 
clude the volume. 

Data Sources 

Data reported in this volume are primarily from 
two types of sources. Several indicators report 
data from entire populations, such as Indica- 
tors 55 (faculty salaries) and 37 (bachelor’s de- 
grees earned by women). With this kind of 
data, information is collected from every mem- 
ber of the population surveyed. This “universe” 
could be all colleges and universities in the 
country, every school district, or all secondary 
school teachers. 

When such data on the entire population are 
available, comparisons among different groups 
within that population can be made with a high 
degree of confidence. As an illustration, if in- 
formation about the number of bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded is collected from all U.S. col- 
leges and universities, then comparison of the 
number of degrees awarded to females and 
males is straightforward. Assuming that insti- 
tutions have counted and reported the num- 
bers of their graduates accurately, there is no 
doubt about the true or actual number of 
bachelor’s degrees awarded to males and fe- 
males. 

A universe survey is typically expensive and 
time consuming, so researchers often collect 
data from a small sample of the population of 
interest. Through random sampling and other 
methods, researchers seek to ensure that this 
sample accurately represents the larger popu- 
lation to which they wish to generalize. NCES’s 
National Education Longitudinal Study, for 
example, surveyed a representative sample of 
nearly 25,000 S^-graders from among all 8 th - 
graders across the country. Based on this 
sample, conclusions can be drawn about all 8 th - 
graders, such as their family background, char- 
acteristics of the schools they attend, their 
mathematical achievement (as measured with 
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a test administered as part of the survey), and 
their activities outside of school (NCES 90- 
458). 

Most indicators in The Condition of Educa- 
tion summarize data from sample surveys con- 
ducted by the NCES or the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus with support from NCES. Detailed expla- 
nations of NCES surveys can be obtained at 
the web site noted above, under “Survey and 
Program Areas.” Information about the Cur- 
rent Population Survey, another frequent 
source of survey data used in The Condition 
of Education , can be obtained at http:// 
www.bls.census.gov/cps/cpsmain.htm (and 
also in Supplemental Note 1). 

Data Analysis and Interpretation 

Once data from a census or a sample survey 
are collected, it is necessary to summarize them 
in a meaningful way. Estimation of the true 
population average, or mean, is a common way 
of summarizing data. The mean is obtained by 
adding together the values for all members of 
the sample population and dividing by the 
sample size. An example of this is the annual 
mean salaries of professors at private, 4-year 
universities. A second kind of estimate is the 
median, which is simply the “middle” value 
among all members of the population. Half of 
all values in the population are above the me- 
dian, and half are below. The percentage of the 
population having a certain characteristic, such 
as the percentage of graduates who are female, 
provides still another kind of estimate. 

Analysis of data from a sample of a popula- 
tion requires consideration of several factors 
before the analysis becomes meaningful. For 
example, however conscientious an organiza- 
tion may be in collecting data from a sample 
of a population, there will always be some 
margin of error in estimating the population 
mean, median, or any other such statistic from 
the data. Consequently, data from samples can 



provide only an estimate of the true or actual 
value. The margin of error or the range of the 
estimate depends on several factors, such as the 
amount of variation in the responses, the size 
and representativeness of the sample, and the 
size of the subgroup for which the estimate is 
computed. 1 

When data from samples are reported, as is 
the case with most of the indicators in The Con- 
dition of Education , the magnitude of this 
margin of error is measured by what statisti- 
cians call the “standard error” of an estimate. 2 
The standard errors for all the estimated means, 
medians, or percentages reported in the tables 
and graphs of The Condition of Education 
can be found in the Standard Errors section at 
the end of the volume. 

As an illustration, Indicator 13 reports the av- 
erage reading scores of various racial-ethnic 
groups in the 1998 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. The mean scores for 
^^-graders for two groups — Hispanics and 
American Indians/Alaskan Natives — were 275 
and 276, respectively. In contrast, the stan- 
dard errors were considerably different: 0.7 for 
Hispanic students and 5.4 for the American 
Indians/Alaskan Natives. 

The mean score with the smaller standard er- 
ror provides a more reliable estimate of the true 
value than does the mean score with a higher 
standard error. Standard errors tend to dimin- 
ish in size as the size of the sample (or 
subsample) increases. Consequently, for the 
same kinds of data, such as enrollment rates in 
postsecondary education sample surveys (like 
the National Postsecondary Student Aid Study) 
or scores on the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress, standard errors will almost 
always be larger for American Indians/ Alaskan 
Natives than for whites, blacks, and Hispan- 
ics, who represent much larger proportions of 
the population. 
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When data from samples are reported, some 
caution is warranted in making comparisons. 
Although one mean or percentage may be 
larger than another, the difference may be due 
to the standrd errors of the estimates. 

Whether differences in means or percentages 
are statistically significant can be determined 
using the standard errors of the estimates. 
When differences are statistically significant, 
the probability that the difference occurred by 
chance is usually small, occurring about 5 times 
out of 100. The method primarily used here 
for determining whether the difference between 
two means is statistically significant is described 
in the introduction to the standard error tables 
. for all of the indicators in the back of the vol- 
ume. 

For all indicators in The Condition of Educa- 
tion based on samples, differences between 
means or percentages (including increases or 
decreases) are stated in the text only when they 
are statistically significant. To determine 
whether differences reported are statistically 
significant, two-tailed t-tests, at the .05 level, 
were used. Bonferroni adjustments are made 
when more than two groups are compared si- 
multaneously (e.g., blacks, whites, and Hispan- 
ics). The formula for determining statistical 
significance is also adjusted when the samples 
being compared are dependent. 

Discussion of two indicators illustrates the con- 
sequences of these considerations. Indicator 
59, for example, notes that the percentage of 
students who had parents who attended a meet- 
ing with a teacher increased between 1996 
(70.6 percent) and 1999 (72.2 percent). Al- 
though the increase of 1.6 percent is relatively 
small, as are the standard errors associated with 
each estimate (0.4 in both instances), the dif- 



ference is statistically significant and supports 
the statement made. 

In contrast, Indicator 1 6 compares the percent- 
age of 17-year-old males and females who 
achieved a score of 300 or more on the math- 
ematics portion of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in 1996. About 63 per- 
cent of males achieved this score compared with 
58 percent of females. The difference of nearly 
5 percentage points is larger than in the previ- 
ous example, but the standard errors are also 
larger (1.8 and 2.2, respectively). The differ- 
ence is not statistically significant. In the ab- 
sence of this significance, the indicator appro- 
priately notes that males and females were 
equally likely to score 300 or more. Indicator 
19 provides a similar example. The average 
score of Italian students in their final year of 
secondary school on an international test of 
achievement in advanced mathematics was 
more than 30 points higher than that of U.S. 
^^-graders. Again, however, the difference is 
not statistically significant; it is thus proper to 
indicate that the average scores of U.S. and Ital- 
ian students are similar. 

Although values reported in the supplemental 
tables are often reported to one decimal place 
(e.g., 76.5 percent), values reported in each 
indicator are typically rounded to whole num- 
bers (with any value of .5 or above rounded to 
the next highest whole number). Due to round- 
ing, cumulative percentages may sometimes 
equal 99 or 101 percent, rather than 100. 

NOTE: 

1 If there are five racial-ethnic groups in a sample of 1,500, the researcher 
would have less confidence in the results for each of the groups individually 
than would be the case for the entire sample, because there are fewer people in 
the subgroup. 
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Entering Kindergarten: A Portrait of American Children 
When They Begin School 

Nicholas Zill and Jerry West 



What knowledge and skills do children pos- 
sess when they start school? How prepared 
are they for the social and academic demands 
of the classroom? Can they get along in a large 
group of children? Can they sit still and pay 
attention? Are they interested in learning? How 
do knowledge, skills, and behavior vary across 
individuals and among groups of children, such 
as older versus younger pupils, girls versus 
boys, and children from high-risk as opposed 
to more ordinary family circumstances? 

■ Why is it important to know what chil- 
dren are like at school entry ? 

The answers to this question are important for 
policy and practice. What a child knows and 
how he or she behaves are products of both 
genetic endowment and the child’s experiences 
before entering school (Willerman 1979; 
Plomin 1990). Thus, measures of children’s 
knowledge and behavior at school entry can 
serve as indicators of how well families, child- 
care institutions, and preschool programs pre- 
pare children for school. At the same time, 
these measures provide guidance about what 
kind of curriculum might be appropriate for 
the first year of school (Freeman and Hatch 
1989; Knudsen-Lindauer and Harris 1989). If 
teachers are aware of the skills and abilities 
that the typical child has mastered before the^ 
first day of class, teachers and school systems 
are less likely to design a course of study that 
is either too challenging or not challenging 
enough for the typical child. In this regard, it 
is useful to appreciate not only what the aver- 
age child knows at school entry but also what 
the range of knowledge is across an entire class 
of children. 

Group differences at school entry are impor- 
tant for appraising how well the schools have 
done at the end of the first and subsequent 
school years. Although differences in achieve- 
ment found at the end of the school year may 
have been present at the beginning of the year, 
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we cannot know this unless skills are measured 
at the beginning of the year. Without this in- 
formation, we cannot properly appraise how 
much growth has occurred. It may be con- 
cluded erroneously that schools are producing 
superior achievement because of the high cali- 
ber of their instruction, when, in fact, schools 
may be maintaining (or even diminishing) ad- 
vantages that their pupils had when entering 
school. 

■ Why is it difficult to assess early 
knowledge and skills ? 

Although measures of children’s knowledge, 
skills, and behavior at school entry are valu- 
able, such measures are not easy to obtain. 
Most children can neither read nor write when 
they enter school, so we cannot simply distrib- 
ute test booklets and ask young children to 
provide machine-scoreable answers to a series 
of multiple-choice questions. In-person, one- 
on-one assessments arejrequired. Each assess- 
ment session should not be lengthy because 
young children tire easily and have limited at- 
tention spans. Even individualized assessments 
may not reflect a beginning pupil’s knowledge 
because of individual differences in shyness 
with unfamiliar adults or because the child 
comes from a family in which English is not 
the primary language spoken at home. 

To complicate matters further, experts in child 
development have recommended that apprais- 
als of children’s status at school entry not be 
limited to academic knowledge and skills but 
should include evaluations of “the whole child” 
(Resource Group on School Readiness 1991). 
For example, the National Education Goals 
Panel’s Technical Planning Group on School 
Readiness identified five domains of develop- 
ment that are important to a child’s prepara- 
tion for school: physical well-being and motor 
development; social and emotional develop- 
ment; approaches to learning; language usage; 
and cognition and general knowledge (Goal 
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One Technical Planning Group 1993). The 
Group recommended that assessments of 
school readiness should involve the collection 
of information from parents and teachers, as 
well as the direct assessments of the children 
themselves. 

There is also the question of which year should 
be considered as the first year of school, kin- 
dergarten or first grade. Although school at- 
tendance is not mandatory in most states until 
first grade, national surveys of parents of early 
elementary pupils show that 98 percent of pri- 
mary school children attended kindergarten 
before entering first grade (West, Germino- 
Hausken, Chandler, and Collins 1992). Thus, 
kindergarten is now the initial year of formal 
schooling for nearly all children in the United 
States. 

New Source of Data on Young Children 

Until recently, we have lacked systematic in- 
formation about what children know and can 
do at school entry. The data that have been 
available depended on reports about children’s 
skills from the parents of preschool children 
(Zill, Collins, West, and Germino-Hausken 
1995; Zill 1999), rather than on direct assess- 
ments of the children themselves. With the 
launching of the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Early Childhood Longitudinal 
Study, Kindergarten Class of 1998-99 (ECLS- 
K) in the fall of 1998, however, measures of 
the knowledge, skills, health, and behavior of 
a large and nationally representative sample 
of American kindergartners are available. 

In fall 1998, trained assessors conducted stan- 
dardized, one-on-one assessments with about 
19,000 children from a national probability 
sample of kindergartners attending 940 public 
and private schools. 1 Of the children assessed, 
95 percent were in kindergarten for the first 
time. These children are the focus of this es- 
say. The remaining children were either repeat- 
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ing kindergarten or attending the second year 
of 2-year kindergarten programs. Information 
about the children, their families, and their 
schools was also gathered through interviews 
with parents, questionnaires to teachers and 
school administrators, and abstracts of school 
records. The ECLS-K plans to follow the 
sample of American kindergartners through the 
5 th grade. 

Assessing Early Academic skills 

Core academic skills that children learn in el- 
ementary school are the traditional “three R’s” 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Before they 
can read, write, or calculate, however, children 
must acquire rudimentary skills that serve as 
stepping stones toward mastery of the more 
advanced and complex skills. For reading, 
these rudimentary skills include becoming fa- 
miliar with the conventions of print (such as 
the English-language convention of reading 
from left to right and from top to bottom); 
learning to recognize letters by name; associ- 
ating sounds with letters or letter combinations; 
and understanding the meaning of many spo- 
ken words and phrases (Snow, Burns, and Grif- 
fin 1998). Rudimentary skills that form the 
foundation for mastery of arithmetic include 
rote counting; making one-to-one correspon- 
dences between spoken numbers and series of 
counted objects; recognizing written numerals; 
and understanding greater, lesser, and equal 
relationships (Gins burg 1989). 

These skills are not usually required for ad- 
mission to kindergarten. Indeed, most kinder- 
garten teachers feel that knowing letters and 
numbers is not crucial for school readiness be- 
cause they can and do teach children these skills 
in kindergarten (West, Germino-Hausken, and 
Collins 1993). Nonetheless, many young chil- 
dren have learned some of these skills before 
entering school from interacting with their par- 
ents and siblings. Others learn the rudimen- 
tary skills in center-based child-care or 
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prekindergarten programs. Developmental re- 
search indicates that children who have mas- 
tered these skills in the preschool years are more 
likely to learn to read, write, and calculate ear- 
lier and more proficiently than those who have 
not (Siegler and Richards 1982). What is less 
clear, however, is whether explicitly teaching 
these skills in preschool boosts children’s later 
literacy and numeracy. Some developmentalists 
believe this to be the case, but the evidence is 
not yet definitive. 

The ECLS-K assessments were designed to 
measure children’s early academic skills in each 
of three domains: reading, mathematics, and 
general knowledge. (General knowledge in- 
cludes primarily questions of fact and under- 
standing about nature, science, social studies, 
and citizenship.) The assessment batteries were 
intended for use with both kindergartners and 
first -graders. The batteries contained items 
suitable not just for the average child but also 
for those whose development is advanced or 
substantially delayed. Because the batteries 
were designed to be administered repeatedly 
to the same children, the study will be able to 
measure growth in children’s knowledge and 
skills from kindergarten entry to the end of kin- 
dergarten, into first grade, and beyond. A first- 
stage routing test in each domain helped to 
ensure that children received items that were 
neither much too easy nor much too difficult 
for their current levels of knowledge. 

Although the assessors read all questions to 
each child, the tasks did require a basic knowl- 
edge of spoken English to be administered suc- 
cessfully. Therefore, preliminary screening was 
done of children from families in which En- 
glish was not the primary language spoken at 
home. Those who did not score above a cer- 
tain level were excluded from the English-lan- 
guage assessments. 2 Children from Hispanic 
families who were excluded on this basis did 
receive a psychomotor assessment and oral lan- 



guage and mathematics assessments in Span- 
ish. The cognitive assessment data presented 
here and elsewhere in this volume are only for 
the children who completed the assessments in 
English. Approximately 19 percent of Asian 
children and 30 percent of Hispanic children 
attending kindergarten for the first time were 
not assessed in English. 

Every effort was made to include children with 
disabilities in the assessment process. Despite 
this effort, children with disabilities that pre- 
cluded them from hearing the questions, see- 
ing the stimulus plates, or responding orally 
or by pointing had to be excluded. Children 
with individualized instruction plans that pro- 
hibited them from being assessed were also 
excluded. Less than 1 percent of all first-time 
kindergartners were excluded from the assess- 
ment for these reasons. 

Proficiency levels in reading. In addition to an 
overall scale score, clusters of items included 
in the ECLS-K assessments of reading and 
mathematics appraised whether children were 
proficient in several stepping-stone skills to- 
ward literacy and numeracy. The reading as- 
sessment included five proficiency levels: (1) 
identifying uppercase and lowercase letters of 
the alphabet by name; (2) associating letters 
with sounds at the beginning of words; (3) as- 
sociating letters with sounds at the end of 
words; (4) recognizing common words by sight; 
and (5) reading words in context. These five 
levels reflected a progression of skills and 
knowledge: if a child had mastered one of the 
higher levels, he or she passed the items that 
comprised the earlier levels as well. Another 
reading skill assessed in the ECLS-K battery 
(conventions of print) did not fit neatly into 
this progression but was at about the same level 
of difficulty as recognizing letters. Several tasks 
asked the children which way to go when read- 
ing and where they would find the end of a 
printed story. 
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Proficiency levels in mathematics. The items 
in the mathematics assessment could also be 
grouped into a five-level progression of skills, 
though the mathematics clusters were less ho- 
mogeneous in content than the reading clus- 
ters. The clusters of mathematics items in- 
cluded (1) identifying some one-digit numer- 
als, recognizing geometric shapes, and one-to- 
one counting of up to ten objects; (2) reading 
all single-digit numerals, counting beyond 10, 
recognizing a sequence of patterns, and using 
nonstandard units of length to compare ob- 
jects; (3) reading 2-digit numerals, recognizing 
the next number in a sequence, identifying the 
ordinal position of an object, and solving a 
simple word problem; (4) solving simple addi- 
tion and subtraction problems; and (5) solving 
simple multiplication and division problems 
and recognizing more complex number pat- 
terns. 

General knowledge. The subject matter of the 
assessment of general knowledge was too di- 
verse and insufficiently ranked or graded to 
permit forming a set of proficiency levels. A 
score was calculated to represent each child’s 
breadth and depth of understanding of the 
world around them. This assessment captured 
information on children’s conception and un- 
derstanding of the social, physical, and natu- 
ral world and on their ability to draw infer- 
ences and comprehend implications. It also 
measured the skills children need to establish 
relationships between and among objects, 
events, or people and to make inferences and 
comprehend the implications of verbal and pic- 
torial concepts. The assessment addressed such 
topical areas as history, geography, and science. 

Noncognitive Aspects of School Readiness 

Many teachers and researchers believe that a 
child’s ultimate success in school does not de- 
pend primarily on the knowledge and academic 
skills that the child brings to the classroom 
(West, Germino-Hausken, and Collins 1993). 
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Rather, they view noncognitive aspects of 
school readiness — such as a child’s physical 
health and motor coordination, emotional well- 
being and ability to cooperate with other chil- 
dren, and curiosity and eagerness to learn — as 
being equally or more important for school suc- 
cess (National Association for the Education 
of Young Children 1990; Kagan 1990; Kagan, 
Moore, and Rredekamp 1995). The ECLS-K 
adopted this “whole child” view of school 
readiness. The direct child assessment in the 
fall of the kindergarten year included measures 
of physical growth and fine and gross motor 
development. The assessment collected reports 
about children’s health, social skills, problem 
behavior, and approaches to learning from 
parents and teachers. 

® What does the typical child know at 
school entry ? 

A typical child who enters kindergarten in the 
United States is five-and-a-half years old at the 
beginning of the school year. What does this 
typical kindergartner know, and what kinds of 
early reading and mathematical skills and gen- 
eral knowledge does this child possess? 3 Many 
of the descriptions of first-time kindergartners 
and the ECLS-K findings reported in these sec- 
tions come from America's Kindergartners 
(West, Denton, and Germino-Hausken 2000). 

Most children know their letters 

A majority of entering kindergartners (66 per- 
cent) can recognize letters of the alphabet by 
name, whether they are in upper or lower case 
(figure 1). Many (61 percent) have two or more 
print familiarity skills such as knowing that 
English print is read from left to right and from 
the end of one line to the beginning of the next 
line and knowing where a story ends. 

The ECLS-K found that the modal kindergart- 
ner does not yet possess other early reading 
skills. He or she cannot point to letters repre- 
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Figure 1 — Reading skills of first-time kindergartners: Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fail 1998. 



senting sounds at the beginning or end of simple 
words, read basic words by sight, or read more 
complex words in the context of a sentence. 
Of five proficiency levels identified in the ECLS- 
K reading assessment, the average kindergart- 
ner had attained the first level, but no more. 
Two-thirds successfully performed tasks at this 
level. 

Most children can count more than 10 objects 

Most first-time kindergartners (94 percent) can 
recognize some single-digit numerals, identify 
simple geometric figures like squares and 
circles, and count to 10 (figure 2). Many of 
the children (58 percent) can recognize all 
single-digit numbers, count beyond 10, iden- 
tify the similarities in patterns, and compare 
the relative length of objects using nonstand- 
ard units. Kindergarten teachers can build on 
these skills to help children learn basic num- 
ber operations and other mathematical skills. 

On the other hand, relatively fewer kindergart- 
ners (20 percent) can read a two-digit numeral; 
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identify the ordinal position of an object (e.g., 
third flower in a row of flowers); or recognize 
the next number in a sequence (e.g., 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10). Also, very few (4 percent) can do 
simple addition or subtraction or do simple 
multiplication or division (less than 1 percent). 
Of five proficiency levels identified in the ECLS- 
K mathematics assessment, a majority of kin- 
dergartners (58 percent) have attained the sec- 
ond level. 

H What is the typical child's health and 
behavior like at school entry? 

What can be said about the noncognitive as- 
pects of school readiness? What is the average 
kindergartner like with respect to physical 
health and growth, coordination, and ability 
to pay attention to the teacher, cooperate with 
other children, and display curiosity and ea- 
gerness to learn? What proportions of enter- 
ing kindergartners have significant problems 
with their health or behavior? America's Kin- 
dergartners (West, Denton, and Germino- 
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Figure 2. — Mathematics skills of first-time kindergartners: Fall 1998 
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* Data point for"$imple multiplication and division problems" is less than 0.5 percent and is too small to be discemable in the graph. 
NOTE: Based on those assessed in English, Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 




Hausken 2000) provides a portrait of these 
characteristics. 

Most are in very good to excellent health 

On a five-category scale of general health sta- 
tus, ranging from “excellent” to “poor,” 51 per- 
cent of kindergartners are rated in the highest 
category by their parents, and 83 percent are 
in at least “very good” health. No more than 
3 percent are in “fair” or “poor” health. 

Children’s height and weight are other, more 
objective indicators of their general health and 
well-being. At kindergarten entrance, the av- 
erage boy is 3 feet, 9 inches tall and weighs 47 
pounds. The average girl stands 3 feet, 8 inches 
tall and weighs 46 pounds. Although there is 
considerable variation in height and weight 
from child to child, practically no children in 
the United States today are so underweight as 
to be deemed clinically malnourished (Reed 



1984). In contrast, more than one child in 10 
has too much weight for his or her height. 
Twelve percent of males and 11 percent of fe- 
males have body mass indexes high enough to 
be labeled at risk for being overweight (West, 
Dention, and Germino-Hausken 2000; Rosner, 
Prineas, Loggie, and Daniels 1998). 

Some experience developmental difficulties 

Although most kindergarten children are in 
good to excellent health, substantial minori- 
ties have developmental difficulties that are 
relevant to their performance in school. Ac- 
cording to parents, nearly one entering kinder- 
gartner in five (18 percent) is reported to be 
considerably more active than his or her peers 
(i.e., shows signs of hyperactivity). One in six 
(13 percent) is described as having difficulty 
paying attention for sustained periods. And 
11 percent have difficulty articulating words 
or being able to communicate clearly with oth- 
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ers. Relatively small percentages experience 
problems with vision (6 percent), hearing (3 
percent), or coordination (4 percent). Although 
parental reports of developmental difficulties 
do not necessarily indicate the presence of a 
diagnosed impairment, these reports do indi- 
cate that the child has a greater vulnerability 
to poorer grades and lesser academic attain- 
ment in the future (Horn and Packard 1985; 
Pianta and McCoy 1997). 

Most are reasonably well behaved 

According to both teachers and parents, most 
kindergartners are able to get along with other 
children in a group situation. A minority of 
children exhibit aggressive or combative behav- 
ior with any frequency. According to teachers, 
about three-quarters readily accept peer ideas 
for group activities and form and maintain 
friendships without difficulty. Fewer children, 
but still a majority, often comfort or help oth- 
ers. Parents are more positive about their 
children’s cooperative behavior: 80-89 percent 
were described as easily joining others in play, 
forming friendships without difficulty, and 
helping or comforting others. 

Most kindergartners do not lose their temper 
easily or get into arguments or fights with other 
children with any frequency. According to the 
teachers surveyed, most children (90 percent) 
exhibit these problem behaviors “never” or 
“sometimes.” Parents are more likely to re- 
port that their children get angry easily or fre- 
quently argue or fight with others. Even ac- 
cording to parents, however, most children (be- 
tween 67 and 85 percent) engage in such be- 
havior no more than “sometimes” or “never.” 

Most exhibit a positive approach to classroom 
tasks 

According to teachers, the typical kindergar- 
ten child is eager to learn new things, pays at- 
tention reasonably well in class, and persists 



in completing tasks. Between two-thirds and 
three-quarters exhibit these positive approaches 
to learning “often” or “very often.” Nonethe- 
less, substantial minorities of children do not 
have a particularly positive attitude toward 
classroom tasks: one-quarter are “never” or 
“sometimes” eager to learn, and one-third have 
difficulty paying attention in class. 

H What range of skills do kindergarten 
teachers encounter ? 

The findings from America's Kindergartners 
(West, Denton, and Germino-Hausken 2000) 
provide a profile of what beginning kindergart- 
ners know and can do. Most first-time kinder- 
gartners have basic reading and mathematics 
skills, basic social skills, and are healthy. In 
addition to this news, America's Kindergart- 
ners found that the diverse population of chil- 
dren entering school demonstrates a consider- 
able range of knowledge and skills. 

Some kindergartners have advanced skills 

Sizable minorities of kindergartners start school 
with early reading or mathematics skills that 
are one or two proficiency levels higher than 
the skills of the modal kindergartner. Small 
numbers come to school with very advanced 
skills, three or four proficiency levels higher 
than most. For example, the ECLS-K found 
that: 

® Twenty-nine percent of kindergartners can 
do more than recognize letters by name: 
they can associate them with sounds at the 
beginning of words. Seventeen percent can 
associate letters with sounds at the end of 
words as well. 

o Two percent of pupils (lin 50) begin kin- 
dergarten able to read simple sight words, 
and 1 percent are also able to read more 
complex words in sentences. These chil- 
dren already know how to read. 
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® Twenty percent of kindergartners can do 
more than count and read single-digit nu- 
merals: they can read two-digit numerals, 
identify the ordinal position of an object 
in a series, determine the next number in a 
sequence, and solve simple word problems. 

© Four percent of pupils begin kindergarten 
able to solve addition and subtraction 
problems. These children are already do- 
ing arithmetic. 

Some kindergartners have skills that lag behind 

Most first-time kindergartners can recognize 
some single-digit numerals, identify simple geo- 
metric figures, and count to 10. A majority 
can recognize all single-digit numbers, count 
beyond 10, identify the similarities in patterns, 
and compare the relative lengths of objects us- 
ing nonstandard units. However, many chil- 
dren still do not have these skills at the begin- 
ning of kindergarten. The results of the ECLS- 
K indicate that, among entering kindergartners: 

© Eighteen percent cannot demonstrate fa- 
miliarity with the conventions of print: 
they do not know that English print is read 
from left to right and from top to bottom 
or where a story ends. 

© Thirty-four percent cannot identify letters 
of the alphabet by name: they are not yet 
at the first level of reading proficiency. 

© Forty-two percent cannot count 20 objects, 
read more difficult single-digit numerals, 
and judge the relative lengths of several 
rod-like objects; however, most of these 
pupils (36 percent of all children) can count 
10 objects and read easier numerals. 

o Six percent cannot count 10 objects and 
identify simple numerals and shapes; they 
are not yet at the first level of mathemat- 
ics proficiency. 



B What factors help account for varia- 
tions in knowledge , health, and behav- 
ior at school entry? 

Who are the children who enter kindergarten 
with skills that exceed or lag behind those of 
the average child? Who are the children with 
significant problems with respect to their health 
or behavior? The findings in America's Kin- 
dergartners demonstrate significant differences 
in children’s early academic skills across pu- 
pils of various ages, between girls and boys, 
as well as between children from high-risk ver- 
sus more ordinary family circumstances. Age, 
sex, and family risk factors are also related to 
some of the observed variation in children’s 
health status and behavior at school entry. 

Age-related differences in school readiness 

Variation in children’s ages is associated with 
differences in their knowledge, skills, and be- 
havior. The ECLS-K found that nearly two- 
thirds of kindergartners were between 5 years 
and 5 years, 8 months as of September 1 st of 
the reference year (1998) (figure 3). Nine per- 
cent were not yet 5 years old as of the same 
date. Nearly one-quarter were almost 6 years 
old (5 years, 8 months to 5 years, 11 months), 
and 4 percent were already 6. 

The variation in age at entry is primarily due 
to three causes. First, school systems differ in 
their policies regarding how old children must 
be and by what date in order to qualify for 
kindergarten entry. Second, children are born 
throughout the year, so some just make and 
others just miss the cutoff date. Third, some 
parents choose to delay their children’s entry 
into kindergarten. The ECLS-K findings sup- 
port the contention (Zill, Loomis, and West 
1997) that older students often have advan- 
tages with respect to the knowledge and self- 
regulation skills they bring to the classroom. 
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Figure 3. — Percentage distribution of first-time kindergartners, by age at kindergarten entrance: Fall 1998 




NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, “Kindergarten Class of 1998-99/ Fall 1998. 



Older kindergartners are closer to being able 
to read 

A larger majority of the older than the younger 
children have attained the first level of reading 
proficiency (recognizing letters of the alpha- 
bet), and larger minorities of the older children 
have passed the higher proficiency levels. The 
ECLS-K data show the following: 

© Seventy-three percent of kindergartners 
who are about to turn 6 at the start of the 
school year are able to identify letters by^ 
name (i.e., they pass reading proficiency 
level one), whereas 56 percent of children 
who have not yet turned 5 are able to do 
this. The proportion of those who pass 
reading level one in the 5 to 5 and two- 
thirds age group falls inbetween the 
younger and older pupils. 

o Twice as many of the older than the 
younger children are at reading proficiency 
level three: they are able to associate let- 
ters with sounds at the beginnings and ends 
of words. Twenty-two percent of pupils 
about to turn 6 can do this, compared with 
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1 1 percent of those about to turn 5. Again, 
those 5 to 5 and two-thirds fall inbetween 
the younger and older children. 

© The small number who are at an advanced 
reading level is four times larger among 
the older than the younger children. Four 
percent of pupils about to turn 6 can read 
easy words by sight, compared with 1 per- 
cent who can do this among pupils about 
to turn 5 or who became 5 within the past 
4 months (May-August births). 

Older kindergartners are closer to being able 
to do arithmetic 

A similar positive relationship between knowl- 
edge and age was found with respect to profi- 
ciency in early mathematics skills. Here the 
average older pupil is at a higher proficiency 
level than the typical pupil in the youngest age 
group. Specifically: 

o Two-thirds of those about to turn 6 are at 
mathematics proficiency level two. They 
are able to read numerals, count beyond 
10, recognize patterns of figures, and com- 
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pare the relative lengths of objects. By con- 
trast, 42 percent of those who have not 
yet turned 5 can do these things. About 
half (51 percent) of pupils who have turned 
5 within the past 4 months are able to dem- 
onstrate level two mathematics skills. 

© Two to three times as many of the older 
than the younger children are at the third 
mathematics proficiency level: they are 
able to read two-digit numerals and rec- 
ognize the ordinal position of an object. 
Twenty-nine percent of pupils who are 
about to turn 6 have these skills. By con- 
trast, 14 percent of pupils who have just 
turned 5, and 10 percent of those who are 
not yet 5, can demonstrate level three 
mathematics skills. 

© The proportion at an advanced mathemat- 
ics level is 4 to 5 times larger among the 
older kindergartners. Seven percent of pu- 
pils who enter at almost age 6 can do ad- 
dition and subtraction problem^, com- 
pared with 2 percent of pupils who enter 
at age 5. 



Older kindergartners know more about nature, 
science, and human society 

As with reading and mathematics, the ECLS-K 
results indicated a positive relationship between 
age at school entry and performance on the 
general knowledge assessment. For example: 

• Roughly one-third of pupils who are al- 
most age 6 achieve general knowledge 
scores in the top quartile of the score dis- 
tribution. By contrast, 17 percent of pu- 
pils who have just turned 5, and 12 per- 
cent of those who are not yet 5, score in 
the top quartile (figure 4). 

© Forty-two percent of the youngest group 
have scores in the bottom quartile of the 
score distribution, compared with 16 per- 
cent of the children just turning 6. 

Although the ECLS-K results showed signifi- 
cant positive relationships between children’s 
age and their reading and mathematics skills 
and general knowledge, age differences do not 
account for all of the variation in pupils’ knowl- 



Figure 4. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners in highest quartile of assessments, by age at entry and type of 
assessment: Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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edge and skills at school entry. Even among 
kindergartners of the same age, there are con- 
siderable differences from pupil to pupil in what 
each one knows and can do. 

Older children have more advanced motor skills 

Older children have better coordination than 
do younger children. This is true with respect 
to both fine motor skills, such as using a pencil 
to copy a geometric figure, and gross motor 
skills, such as walking backward on a line or 
hopping on one foot. The psychomotor as- 
sessment showed, for example, that: 

© Children who are nearly 6 at the start of 
the kindergarten year are twice as likely 
as those who have not yet turned 5 to score 
in the top third of the distribution on fine 
motor skills. Forty-four percent of the 
former group scored in the top third, com- 
pared with 22 percent of the latter group. 
The older students were half as likely as 
the youngest students to score in the bot- 
tom third of the distribution (20 versus 45 
percent). 

© Likewise, children about to become 6 were 
two-thirds more likely than those about 
to turn 5 to score in the top portion of the 
distribution in the assessment of gross 
motor skills (46 versus 28 percent). The 
older group was 60 percent as likely to 
score in the bottom third in gross motor 
skills (21 percent versus 37 percent). 

Some developmental problems are more com* 
mon among the oldest kindergartners 

The population of first-time kindergartners 
includes a group of children who are much 
older than their peers. These children are al- 
ready 6 at the start of kindergarten and could 
have begun kindergarten the year before (Janu- 
ary-August 1992 births). Children in this older 
group have higher frequencies of some devel- 
opmental difficulties. For example, these 6- 



year-olds are (1) twice as likely as any other 
age group to have problems with their coordi- 
nation (8 versus 3-4 percent), and (2) more 
likely than any other group to have difficulties 
with speech articulation (18 versus 10-11 per- 
cent). This may be one reason why the par- 
ents of this group of older children choose to 
delay their children’s entrance to kindergarten 
by a year. 

Older children are more socially adept and less 
prone to problem behaviors 

According to teachers and, to a lesser extent, 
parents, older children engage in cooperative 
behavior more frequently than younger chil- 
dren, and are less prone to angry, argumenta- 
tive, or combative behavior. For example, the 
results show that: 

© Compared with children not yet 5, larger 
majorities of those about to turn 6 are de- 
scribed by teachers as often accepting 
peers’ ideas for group activities (75 versus 
69 percent) and forming and maintaining 
friendships (80 versus 74 percent). A ma- 
jority of the older children, as opposed to 
a minority of the younger ones, comfort 
or help other children often (54 versus 46 
percent). 

© Compared with children not yet 5, smaller 
minorities of those about to turn 6 are 
described by teachers as getting angry eas- 
ily (10 versus 14 percent) and as fighting 
with others often or very often (9 versus 
12 percent). 

Parents’ ratings of children’s positive social 
behavior show that students who are almost 6 
are more likely to easily join others in play than 
are the the youngest kindergartners (87 versus 
82 percent). However, according to parents, 
there is little difference between older and 
younger kindergartners with respect to mak- 
ing and keeping friends or comforting or help- 
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ing others. Parents’ reports also indicate that 
fewer older children get angry easily but that 
no significant age differences exist with respect 
to the frequency of arguing and fighting with 
others. 

Older children are more persistent 

According to teachers and, to a lesser extent, 
parents, older children exhibit a more positive 
approach to classroom learning tasks. In teach- 
ers’ ratings, for example, compared with chil- 
dren not yet 5, larger majorities of those about 
to become 6 are described as showing eager- 
ness to learn new things (80 versus 66 percent); 
paying attention well (73 versus 57 percent); 
and persisting in completing tasks (78 versus 
63 percent). Parents’ ratings of children’s ap- 
proaches to learning also show age differences 
with respect to the frequency of working at 
something until finished but no significant dif- 
ferences with respect to eagerness to learn new 
things. 



With knowledge and skills as well as social 
maturity, age differences do not explain all or 
even most of the variation in children at school 
entry. Nor can the differences account for the 
bulk of the variation in problem behavior or 
approaches to learning. Even among kinder- 
gartners of the same age, there are consider- 
able differences from pupil to pupil in social 
skills and behavior. 

H Are there sex-related differences in 
school readiness for kinder gartners? 

The fact that a kindergartner is a girl or boy 
accounts for little of the variation observed 
in children’s knowledge and skills. Previ- 
ous studies (e.g., Gullo and Burton 1992) 
have found girls to mature earlier than boys, 
but the ECLS-K showed that sex differences 
are more consistent for children’s social skills 
and classroom behavior than for early aca- 
demic skills (figure 5). 



Figure 5.— Percentage distribution of male and female pupils, by assessment quartile in 3 skill domains at kindergar- 
ten entry: Fall! 998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fafl 1998. 
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Girls and boys have similar skills, although girls 
are slightly ahead in reading 

On average, girls’ reading skills are slightly 
more advanced than those of boys, but most 
girls and boys in kindergarten are at the first 
level of reading proficiency. The proportions 
of children who are one or two proficiency 
levels ahead of the average are larger among 
females than among males. However, for the 
small numbers who are advanced — those who 
are actually reading words or sentences at 
school entry — these fractions are essentially 
equal for the two sexes. Here are some illus- 
trative findings: 

© Seventy percent of female kindergartners 
know their letters at school entry, com- 
pared with 62 percent of males. 

• More girls than boys can associate letters 
with sounds at the beginning (32 versus 
26 percent, respectively) and ending of 
words (19 and 15 percent, respectively). 

© Three percent of boys and 2 percent of girls 
can read words by sight at school entry 
(the fourth proficiency level). 

Female and male kindergartners have equal 
mean scores and similar score distributions in 
the ECLS-K assessments of mathematics and 
general knowledge. Though males may excel, 
in math and science by middle and secondary 
school (NCES 1998), no differences are appar- 
ent at school entry. 

More boys experience developmental difficul- 
ties 

Parents’ descriptions of the general health sta- 
tus of their children are similar for male and 
female children. There are more sex differences 
with respect to the relative frequency of sev- 
eral developmental problems. According to 
reports from parents, for example: 



• Twice as many boys as girls (14 versus 7 
percent) have difficulty articulating words 
clearly and communicating with others. 

• Twice as many boys as girls (18 versus 9 
percent) have difficulty paying attention 
for sustained periods. 

© One-quarter more boys than girls (20 ver- 
sus 16 percent) are a lot more active than 
their peers. 

Girls are more prosocial and less prone to prob- 
lem behavior 

According to both teachers and parents, girls 
and boys differ in caring and sharing behavior. 
For example: 

© Teachers report that 60 percent of girls 
versus 43 percent of boys are often com- 
forting or helpful to classmates. 

© Teachers describe larger majorities of girls 
than boys as often' accepting peers’ ideas 
for group activities (77 versus 71 percent) 
and forming and maintaining friendships 
(80 versus 73 percent). 

Parents generally describe their children as en- 
gaging in friendly or cooperative behavior more 
frequently than teachers do. No gender differ- 
ence is evident in parents’ ratings of how fre- 
quently their children easily join others in play 
or make and keep friends. Like teachers, par- 
ents describe more female than male kinder- 
gartners as comforting or helping others fre- 
quently. 

Although a minority of either sex is described 
as engaging in angry or combative behavior 
often or very often, teachers describe more boys 
than girls as often engaging in these forms of 
antisocial conduct. For example, at least half 
again as many boys as girls are said to get an- 
gry easily (14 versus 9 percent) and to argue 
with others (13 versus 8 percent). 
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Parents describe more children as often engag- 
ing in aggressive behavior, and parents see fewer 
differences between boys and girls in this re- 
gard. Parents perceive slightly more boys than 
girls as getting angry easily (19 versus 15 per- 
cent). But about as many girls as boys are said 
to be argumentative (32 and 33 percent, re- 
spectively) or to fight with others frequently 
(14 and 16 percent, respectively). 

Girls have a more positive approach to class- 
room tasks 

Teachers report that girls are more likely than 
boys to have a positive orientation to struc- 
tured learning activities. More girls than boys 
are eager to learn, more pay attention in class, 
and more persist in completing tasks. Accord- 
ing to teachers: 

® Seventy-eight percent of girls versus 71 per- 
cent of boys are often eager to learn. 

® Seventy-four percent of girls and 58 per- 
cent of boys usually pay attention well. 

o Seventy-eight percent of girls versus 65 per- 
cent of boys often persist in completing 
assigned tasks. 

Parents perceive more children to be eager to 
learn new things than teachers do, and parents 
say this is true of as many boys (91 percent) as 
girls (93 percent). Parents report that girls are 
more likely to persist at learning tasks than are 
boys (77 percent versus 69 percent). 

Thus, even early in kindergarten, although boys 
and girls have similar academic skills, boys dis- 
play more developmental difficulties, more dis- 
ruptive conduct in class, and less positive ori- 
entations to learning activities. 

® What family background characteris- 
tics affect children's skills and knowl- 
edge ? 



Several family background characteristics have 
repeatedly been found to be associated with 
poor educational outcomes among school-aged 
children, such as low achievement test scores, 
grade repetition, suspension or expulsion, and 
dropping out of high school. These risk fac- 
tors include having parents who have not com- 
pleted high school (Bianchi and McArthur 
1993; West and Brick 1991; Zill 1996a) and 
coming from a low-income or welfare-depen- 
dent family (Zill et al. 1995). They also in- 
clude living in a single-parent family (Dawson 
1991; Entwisle and Alexander 1995; 
McLanahan and Sandefur 1994; Zill 1996b) 
and having parents who speak a language other 
than English in the home (Bianchi and 
McArthur 1993; Kao 1999; Rumberger and 
Larson 1998). Research has found that chil- 
dren who have one or more of these character- 
istics are more likely to be educationally dis- 
advantaged or have difficulty in school (Pallas, 
Natriello, and McDill 1989). Although not 
all children who are at risk do poorly in school, 
those with such risk factors are, on average, 
more prone to poor achievement (Kaufman and 
Bradby 1992). 

Children from multiple-risk families seem to 
be most in danger of achievement difficulties. 
Nord, Zill, Prince, Clarke, and Ventura (1994) 
found inverse relationships between cumula- 
tive risk scores and vocabulary and mathemat- 
ics test scores, as did Sameroff, Seifer, Barocas, 
Zax, and Greenspan (1987) between measures 
of verbal IQ and social adjustment. Previous 
studies have also found direct relationships 
between cumulative risk and the chances of 
grade repetition or school suspension (Nord, 
et al. 1994). 

The same family factors associated with poor 
performance in school-aged children have been 
linked with fewer developmental accomplish- 
ments in preschool children, as reported by 
parents (Zill et al. 1995). What the ECLS-K 
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results showed was that these risk factors are 
also associated with lower reading and math- 
ematics skills and general knowledge among 
entering kindergartners in the fall of 1998. 

Nearly half of all entering kindergartners come 
from families with one or more risk factors 

For purposes of the ECLS-K, 4 risk factors were 
defined: 

• having a mother with less than a high 
school education; 

® living in a family that received food stamps 
or cash welfare payments; 

© living in a single-parent household; and 

© having parents whose primary language is 
something other than English. 

The ECLS-K findings indicated that 46 percent 
of kindergartners have one or more of these 4 
risk factors. Thirty-one percent — nearly one 
in three — have only one risk factor, while an- 
other 16 percent have two or more risk factors 



(see figures 6 and 7). The preponderance of 
risk factors may be due to the dramatic changes 
in living patterns in the United States over the 
last quarter century, the persistence of poverty, 
and high rates of immigration, especially from 
Latin America (Zill 1999). 

Two-thirds of children in large cities are at risk 

The proportion of kindergartners who come 
from at-risk families changes dramatically from 
urban to suburban and rural America and 
across different racial-ethnic groups. In cities 
with populations above 250,000, nearly two- 
thirds of entering kindergartners have one or. 
more risk factors, and 26 percent have mul- 
tiple risk factors (see figure 8). In contrast, in 
the suburbs of large cities and in small towns, 
the situation is almost reversed. In those com- 
munities, nearly two-thirds of kindergartners 
have none of the four risk factors, and about 1 
in 10 have two or more. Rural areas and mid- 
size cities and their suburbs are similar to the 
national averages in the frequency of risk fac- 
tors. 



Figure 6. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners with each of 4 risk factors: Fall 1998 




Percent 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Figure 7. — Percentage distribution of first-time kindergartners, by number of family risk factors: Fall 1998 




NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99,” Fall 1998. 



Figure 8. — Percentage distribution of first-time kindergartners, by number of risk factors and type of community: 
Fali 1998 
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NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Minority children are more likely to be at risk 

Sociodemographic risk factors are considerably 
more common among kindergartners from ra- 
cial-ethnic minorities than among those from 
white families (see figure 9). Nearly three-quar- 
ters of entering kindergartners from black or 
Hispanic families have one or more risk fac- 
tors, compared with 29 percent of those from 
white families. The proportion of children with 
two or more risk factors is five times larger 
among Hispanics (33 percent) and four times 
larger among blacks (27 percent) than among 
whites (6 percent). Risk factors are also more 
common among Asian kindergartners. A ma- 
jority of Asian children (61 percent) have at 
least one risk factor, but 44 percent have one 
risk only. The proportion of Asian children 
with multiple risk factors is 17 percent, about 
the same proportion as that of all U.S. kinder- 
gartners. 

The frequency of risk factors does not vary by 
age, except for those children in the oldest age 
group (those who are already 6 years old as of 



September 1 st ). Older children have signifi- 
cantly fewer risk factors than do younger chil- 
dren. Two-thirds of the 6-year-olds have none 
of the four risk factors, and 10 percent have 
two or more. 

Multiple risk factors 

Nearly half of those with multiple risk factors 
score in the bottom quartile in early reading 
and mathematics skills, and general knowledge. 

Children with one of the four risk factors have 
early reading and mathematics skills that lag 
behind those of children with none of the four 
risk factors (see figure 10). These children’s 
scores in general knowledge on the ECLS-K as- 
sessment are also lower than those of children 
from families with no risk factors (see figure 
11). Furthermore, children with two or more 
risks significantly lag behind those with one 
risk. Thus, the results from the ECLS-K are 
consistent with the notion of a cumulative ef- 
fect of multiple risks on children’s early intel- 



Figure 9. — Percentage distribution of first-time kindergartners, by number of risk factors and race-ethnicity: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, “Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Figure 10. — Percentage distribution of first-time kindergartners' reading scores, by number of family risk factors: 
Fail 1998 




NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99/ Fall 1998. 



Figure 11. — Percentage distribution of first-time kindergartners' general knowledge scores, by number of family risk 
factors: Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99/ Fall 1998. 
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lectual development. Here are illustrative sur- 
vey results: 

• Children with one risk factor are twice as 
likely to have reading scores that fall in 
the lowest 25 percent of the overall skill 
distribution as children with no risk fac- 
tors. Thirty-three percent of the single risk 
group was in the lowest fourth of the dis- 
tribution, compared with 16 percent of the 
no risk group. 

e Children with two or more risk factors are 
about three times as likely as those with 
no risk factors to score in the bottom 
quartile in reading (47 percent of the mul- 
tiple risk group were in the bottom 
quartile). 

© Conversely, children with one risk are half 
as likely to achieve reading scores that are 
in the highest 25 percent of the skill distri- 
bution as those with no risk factors (16 
versus 33 percent). Those with multiple 
risks are one-third as likely to be in the 
top quartile (9 percent of these children 
scored in the top quartile). 

The relationship between the number of risk 
factors and the proportions of each group that 
fall in the bottom and top quartiles of the test 
score distribution is the same for mathematics 
and general knowledge as it is for reading. As 
an illustration, children with multiple risks are 
about one-sixth as likely to be in the top quar- 
ter of general knowledge scores as children with 
none of the four risk factors. 

Children from families with multiple risks typi- 
cally do not know their letters and cannot count 
to 20 

In terms of specific reading and mathematics 
skills that kindergartners with risk factors do 
or do not have when entering school, the ECLS- 
K results showed the following: 



Less than half of multiple risk children 
were at the first proficiency level in read- 
ing. Forty-four percent of them could iden- 
tify letters of the alphabet, compared with 
57 percent of children in the single risk 
group and 75 percent of those in the no 
risk group (see figure 12). 

Children from families with multiple risk 
factors were roughly one-third as likely to 
be able to associate letters with sounds at 
the ends of words as children from fami- 
lies with none of the four risk factors. 
Children from families with one risk fac- 
tor were half as likely to do so. Twenty- 
two percent of the no risk group, 11 per- 
cent of the single risk group, and 6 per- 
cent of the multiple risk group were at this 
third proficiency level in reading. 

Although a large majority (87 percent) of 
the kindergartners with multiple risk fac- 
tors were at the first proficiency level in 
mathematics, less^than half were at the 
second level (see figure 13). Thirty-eight 
percent of the multiple risk group could 
count beyond 10 or make judgments of 
relative length, compared with 48 percent 
of the single risk group and 68 percent of 
the no risk group. 

Children from families with multiple risk 
factors were one-third as likely to be able 
to recognize 2-digit numerals and identify 
the ordinal position of an object in a se- 
ries as children from families with no risk 
factors. Children from families with one 
risk factor were half as likely to have these 
skills. Twenty-seven percent of the no risk 
group, 13 percent of the single risk group, 
and 8 percent of the two or more risk 
group were at this third proficiency level 
in mathematics. 
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Figure 12. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners with specific reading skills, by number of family risk factors: 
Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99,' Fall 1998. 




Figure 13. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners with specific mathematics skills, by number of family risk factors: 
Fall 1998 
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NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Some children from high-risk families come to 
school with advanced skills 

Although their numbers are comparatively 
small, some children from multiple risk fami- 
lies are able to overcome their disadvantage 
and perform at advanced levels from the start 
of kindergarten. About one child in 20 from 
the high risk group is two proficiency levels 
ahead of the typical kindergartner in reading 
(able to associate letters with sounds at the ends 
of words). A similar proportion is one level 
ahead of the typical pupil in mathematics (able 
to identify the ordinal position of an object in 
a series). One child in a hundred from the high 
risk group is advanced in reading or mathemat- 
ics at school entry: he or she is reading sight 
words or doing addition and subtraction prob- 
lems. 

H How do risk factors affect noncognitive 
aspects of school readiness ? 

The ECLS-K analyses revealed negative rela- 
tionships between the risk factors and children’s 
health, social development, and behavior. The 
more risk factors a child has, the greater the 
chances that the child is rated by parents as in 
less than very good health, exhibits classroom 
conduct problems, and displays less positive 
approaches to learning. However, not all as- 
pects of children’s health and growth are linked 
in detrimental ways to the risk factors. 

Risk factors are linked to poorer child health but 
not to impaired growth or coordination 

Risk factors are generally associated with lower 
parent ratings of the child’s health status and 
poorer performance on the assessment of fine 
motor development. Parents’ ratings of child 
health reveal, for example: 

© Whereas a majority of children from fami- 

lies with no risk factors (59 percent) are in 
excellent health, less than half of children 
from families with one risk factor (44 per- 

o 
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cent) or multiple risk factors (37 percent) 
are in comparable health (figure 14). 

• Children are four to six times more likely 
to be described as in fair or poor health if 
they come from at-risk families than if they 
come from families with no risk factors. 

The more risk factors a child has, the less likely 
that child is to display fine motor skills that 
are in the top third of the distribution (figure 
15). On the direct assessment of skills involv- 
ing an activity such as building a tower with 
blocks or copying designs with a pencil, for 
example: 

© Twenty-six percent of children with mul- 
tiple risk factors scored in the top third of 
the distribution on fine motor skills, com- 
pared with 30 percent of those with one 
risk factor, and 41 percent of those with 
no risk factors. 

© Thirty-eight percent of children with mul- 
tiple risks and 35 percent of children with 
a single risk factor scored in the lowest 
third of the distribution of fine motor 
skills. In contrast, 22 percent of children 
from families with none of the four risk 
factors did so. (Data not shown.) 

Risk factors generally do not have negative as- 
sociations with children’s physical growth or 
gross motor development. The average height 
and weight of male kindergartners with a single 
family risk or even multiple risk factors are 
similar to the height and weight of boys from 
families with no risk factors (figure 16). How- 
ever, females from families with one risk or 
multiple risks are, on average, one inch shorter 
and one pound heavier than females from fami- 
lies with no risk factors (figure 17). Children’s 
performance on the assessment of gross motor 
development varies little with the number of 
family-risk factors (figure 15). However, the 
percentage of children in the lowest third of 
the distribution in gross motor performance is 
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Figure 14. — Percentage distribution of parental ratings of first-time kindergartners' health status, by number of family 
risk factors: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99, ' Fall 1998. 



Figure 15. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners in top third of distribution on fine motor and gross motor 
development, by number of family risk factors: Fall 1998 
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Figure 16. — Mean height in inches of first-time kindergartners, by sex and number of family risk factors: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 'Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 



Figure 17. — Mean weight in pounds of first-time kindergartners, by sex and number offamily risk factors: Fall 1998 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 'Kindergarten Class of 1998-99,’ Fall 1998. 
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somewhat larger among children from fami- 
lies with one risk (29 percent) or multiple risks 
(28 percent) than among children from fami- 
lies with no risk factors (25 percent). (Data 
not shown.) 

At-risk children are less likely to be socially 
adept and more likely to be aggressive 

Teachers report that a majority of children from 
higher risk family environments make friends 
readily and accept peers’ ideas. Nonetheless, 
the percentages of at-risk children who engage 
in these positive social behaviors are generally 
smaller than among children from lower risk 
family environments. According to teacher 
ratings, for example: 

® Two-thirds of children from multiple-risk 
families and 72 percent of those from single 
risk families often accepted peers’ ideas for 
group activities. In comparison, 77 percent 
of children from families with no risk fac- 
tors did so (figure 18). 



• Seventy percent of children from multiple- 
risk families and 73 percent of those from 
single-risk families often made and main- 
tained friendships. The comparable pro- 
portion was 81 percent for children from 
no-risk families. 

• No more than half of children from mul- 
tiple-risk families (43 percent) or single- 
risk families (48 percent) often comforted 
or helped their classmates. In contrast, 55 
percent of children from families with no 
risk factors displayed these behaviors. 

According to teachers, a minority of children 
from higher risk family environments engage 
in angry or combative behavior often. The size 
of the minority is larger among at-risk children 
than among those from other family environ- 
ments. According to teachers, for example: 

® Twice as many children from multiple risk 
families (14 versus 7 percent of those from 
families with no risk factors) and about as 



Figure 18.— Percentage of first-time kindergartners described by teachers as engaging in selected prosocial behaviors 
often or very often, by number of family risk factors: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fail 1998. 
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many from single-risk families (12 percent) 
often fight with their classmates (figure 

19). 

• Similar proportions of children from mul- 
tiple risk and single risk families get angry 
easily (14 and 13 percent, respectively, ver- 
sus 10 percent of those from families with 
no risk factors) and argue with others fre- 
quently (15 and 13 percent, respectively, 
versus 9 percent of the lower risk group). 

Fewer at-risk children have a positive approach 
to learning activities 

Kindergarten teachers describe most at-risk 
kindergartners as exhibiting a positive ap- 
proach to classroom learning activities. Even 
among those from multiple-risk families, ma- 
jorities seem eager to learn new things, pay at- 
tention, and persist in learning tasks often or 
very often. Despite this evidence, the percent- 
ages who display these positive approaches to 
learning are considerably smaller than among 



children from families with no risk factors. 
Conversely, larger proportions of at-risk chil- 
dren display these positive approaches rarely 
or never. According to teacher ratings: 

© Thirty-six percent of children from mul- 
tiple risk families are eager to learn no 
more than “sometimes” or “never,” com- 
pared with 20 percent of children from 
families with no risk factors. Children 
from single risk families fall in between, 
with 30 percent being described as being 
eager to learn “sometimes” or “never.” 

© Almost half of kindergartners from mul- 
tiple risk families (44 percent) “sometimes” 
or “never” pay attention well. The com- 
parable proportions are 39 percent of chil- 
dren from single-risk families and 28 per- 
cent of those from lower risk families. 

© Thirty-eight percent of children from mul- 
tiple risk families rarely persist in complet- 
ing classroom tasks. In comparison, 33 



Figure 19. — Percentage of first-time kindergartners described by teachers as engaging in selected antisocial behav- 
iors often or very often, by number of family riskfactors: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 'Kindergarten Class of 1998-99,' 
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Figure 20. — Percentage of first-time kindergartn ers described by teachers as engaging in positive approaches to learning 
sometimes or never, by number of family risk factors: Fall 1998 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCE5. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, 'Kindergarten Class of 1998-99,' Fall 1998. 



percent of children from single risk-fami- 
lies and 23 percent from families with no 
risk factors rarely persist. 

Discussion 

The Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, Kin- 
dergarten Class of 1998-99, provides a first- 
ever look at the knowledge, skills, health, and 
behavior of a nationally representative sample 
of U.S. kindergarten children upon entry to 
school. On the whole, the study provides a 
portrait of what today’s American children are 
like when they begin school. While many of 
the results are positive, not all of the news is 
good. Parents report that substantial minori- 
ties of children are already experiencing risks 
for developmental difficulties, with one in five 
being described as overly active, one in six hav- 
ing problems concentrating for sustained peri- 
ods, and one in nine not articulating words 
clearly or fluently. Teachers report that siz- 
able minorities display less conducive ap- 



proaches to learning tasks. One-quarter of 
beginning kindergartners are described as ea- 
ger to learn no more than sometimes or never, 
and one-third as paying attention in class with 
similar frequency. The significance of these 
findings becomes clearer in light of earlier sur- 
veys on qualities that teachers and parents con- 
sider important for school readiness. Majori- 
ties of both teachers and parents rate a child’s 
ability to sit still and pay attention in class as 
essential or very important for school readi- 
ness (West, Germino-Hausken, and Collins 
1993). Most teachers also rate children’s abil- 
ity to communicate needs and wants to others 
as crucial for school success (Heaviside and 
Farris 1993). 

The findings of the new study show consider- 
able variation in children’s knowledge and skills 
as they enter kindergarten. The variations in 
children’s knowledge and skills are partly re- 
lated to differences in how old children are 
when they begin school and to developmental 
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differences between boys and girls. These varia- 
tions are also associated with family risk fac- 
tors, which, in turn, are related to some of the 
observed variation in children’s health status 
and behavior at school entry. 

Age Differences 

Children who are close to 6 or already 6 when 
they begin kindergarten have several advan- 
tages over children who start school when they 
have just turned 5 or are not yet 5 years old. 
In some ways, the findings regarding age-re- 
lated differences in cognitive and noncognitive 
skills are consistent with what many parents 
and teachers already believe, namely that older 
children tend to be larger and more mature than 
younger children and that children learn much 
before they come to school. In addition, the 
findings lend some support to the contentions 
of policy analysts who have questioned the 
practice of allowing parents to withhold their 
children from kindergarten for a year, because 
it gives these children advantages over other 
children who enter at younger ages (Zill, 
Loomis, and West 1997). The critics argue that 
this practice places other younger children at a 
disadvantage because they are not as fully de- 
veloped as the withheld child. Developmental 
disparities between older and younger children 
are compounded by the fact that better edu- 
cated parents are more likely than less educated 
parents to delay their child’s entrance to school 
(Meisels 1992). The ECLS-K results showed 
that first-year kindergartners who are already 
6 have significantly fewer family-risk factors 
than younger groups, although they displayed 
a higher rate of some developmental difficul- 
ties as well. 

Sex Differences 

Female kindergartners come to school with 
reading skills that are slightly more advanced, 



on average, than those of males. They are also 
less likely to have developmental difficulties and 
are more likely to exhibit good social skills and 
classroom behavior. The higher frequency of 
behavior and adjustment problems that males 
exhibit when entering kindergarten fore- 
shadows the greater number of males who ex- 
perience conduct and disciplinary problems 
later in elementary and secondary school 
(Coiro, Zill, and Bloom 1994). Though some 
of the early problems may be transitory and 
simply reflect different developmental trajec- 
tories for boys and girls, others may be predic- 
tive of later and more serious disturbances. In 
contrast, despite the equivalent mathematics 
skills and general knowledge and better behav- 
ioral adjustment that females typically display 
at school entrance, females lag behind males 
in mathematics and science achievement in the 
later grades (NCES 1998). It is possible that 
this pattern is related to differences in devel- 
opment and social roles between the sexes that 
emerge as children reach adolescence. The lon- 
gitudinal data on curriculum, instructional 
practices, and achievement that the ECLS-K 
will produce as it follows boys and girls through 
elementary school should be of value in explor- 
ing these questions. 

Risk Factors 

Family risk factors that are associated with 
poor performance in school-aged children are 
also linked with lower proficiency in early read- 
ing and mathematics skills and general knowl- 
edge among children as they enter kindergar- 
ten. These risk factors are low maternal edu- 
cation, welfare dependency (as a marker of fam- 
ily poverty), having only one parent in the 
home, and having parents whose primary lan- 
guage is not English. As with previous studies 
(Zill et al. 1995), the ECLS-K data show that 
there is a cumulative effect of the number of 
risks to which a child is exposed early in life. 
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While children with one risk factor do not fare 
as well as those with none, children who have 
two or more risk factors exhibit greater achieve- 
ment lags, poorer health, more problem behav- 
ior, and less positive approaches to learning 
than do children with a single risk factor. Fur- 
ther examination of the data are required to 
reveal whether each risk factor is of approxi- 
mately equal importance or whether some are 
more significant than others. Some research- 
ers have theorized that the number of risk fac- 
tors in a child’s background may be more im- 
portant than the nature of the particular risk 
or risks (Meisels and Wasik 1990). Others 
believe that low parental education or family 
income are far more significant than growing 
up in a single-parent family or having parents 
whose primary language is not English (Scott- 
Jones 1996). Multivariate analyses of the 
ECLS-K data should help evaluate these posi- 
tions. 

The results also show that the risk factors have 
no or relatively slight negative associations with 
children’s physical growth or gross motor de- 
velopment. What these results suggest is that 
the health conditions affecting at-risk children 
are more apt to be developmental and emo- 
tional, rather than physical. 

Many of the children with multiple risk factors 
have attended^Head Start or prekindergarten 
programs. How does participation in these pro- 
grams affect the early achievement and behav- 
ior of at-risk children? This is a question that 
remains to be investigated with the ECLS-K data 
and that can be better addressed by the com- 
panion birth cohort study to the ECLS-K. The 
results of such analyses will assist researchers 
and policymakers in determining whether such 
programs as Head Start and prekindergarten 
have their intended effects and what can be done 
to improve children’s preparation for school. 



Although many children from multiple-risk 
families lag behind their classmates in early 
academic skills, some can overcome the odds 
and perform at advanced levels when entering 
kindergarten. This finding seems to argue 
against stereotyping children from education- 
ally disadvantaged families and assuming that 
they are all behind when they begin school. 
Education researchers can examine these chil- 
dren further to understand better the individual, 
family, and preschool program factors that are 
associated with such high performance in the 
face of adversity. 

American children show considerable variation 
in skills and knowledge as they enter kinder- 
garten. The ECLS-K results demonstrate that 
children are neither alike at school entry, nor 
ready to be stretched and molded by the vary- 
ing qualities and demands of different kinder- 
garten programs. In other words, for kinder- 
gartners, one size does not fit all. How do kin- 
dergarten programs and teachers meet the in- 
structional needs of children whose skills far 
exceed or greatly lag behind those of the aver- 
age child? The ECLS-K data will provide a 
rich and detailed profile of the progress of 
groups of children who enter kindergarten at 
different levels. 

It is common to attribute the achievement dif- 
ficulties that educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren experience in elementary and secondary 
school to the inferior schools that they are re- 
quired to attend (e.g., Kozol 1991). What the 
ECLS-K shows is that these difficulties cannot 
be attributed solely to bad schools: many chil- 
dren are already behind when they open the 
classroom door. Does kindergarten help dis- 
advantaged children catch up to other children? 
If so, does it do so at the expense of children 
who come to school with more advanced skills? 
Do the advanced children just mark time while 
the class reviews things that they already know? 
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Or are kindergarten teachers able to work ef- NOTES 

fectively with children at different skill levels? , Westat is imp | ementing the ECLS-K for the U.S. Department of Education's 

These are important questions that research- National Center for Education Statistics. 

ers will address with data from future rounds 2 These children were included in the rest of the study (and data from them are 

of the ECLS-K. included in the noncognitive assessment results presented below). 

J The kindergarten pupils described throughout this essay are those who are in 
their first year of kindergarten. 
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Many educational opportunities are available 
to children and adults in the United States. 
Preprimary education prepares young children 
socially and academically for first grade; el- 
ementary and secondary education provide 
skills that prepare young people to become 
productive members of society; and 
postsecondary education provides opportuni- 
ties for individuals to gain advanced knowl- 
edge and skills either immediately after high 
school or later in life. In addition, many adults 
participate in learning activities to upgrade 
work-related skills, change their careers, or 
expand their personal interests. 

The effects of formal education are related to 
the degree of participation, as shown in stud- 
ies of returns to education ( Indicator 23), par- 
ticipation in civic activities ( Indicator 22), and 
even personal health (NCES 93-290). Thus, 
the extent to which individuals and groups have 
access to educational opportunities and how 
they progress through various levels is impor- 
tant to monitor. 

Participation in education changes as a result 
of both fluctuations in population and rates of 
enrollment in a population group. These 
changes in enrollment can affect the resources, 
such as qualified teachers, physical facilities, 
and funding levels, required to provide a qual- 
ity education for the Nation’s students. In ad- 
dition, differences in enrollments among racial- 
ethnic or family income groups can provide 
insight into inequality of access and participa- 
tion, areas that are of concern for many edu- 
cational reform efforts. 

Early childhood programs 

Participation in early childhood programs, such 
as nursery school, prekindergarten, Head Start, 
or kindergarten, can help prepare children to 
enter first grade. Enrollment rates in such 
preprimary programs rose from 38 percent of 
the population ages 3-5 in 1970 to 65 percent 



in 1998 (Indicator 1). This increase may be at- 
tributed to a combination of factors, including 
increases in both the percentage of working 
mothers and funding for child care from pub- 
lic and private sources (Goodman 1995). 

Rates of enrollment in preprimary education 
programs vary by the child’s age, race -ethnicity, 
and family poverty level. In 1999, 46 percent 
of 3-year-olds, 70 percent of 4-year-olds, and 
93 percent of 5-year-olds were enrolled in 
preprimary education programs. Black children 
ages 3, 4, or 5 were more likely than their white 
or Hispanic peers to be enrolled in preprimary 
education. Poverty was a factor in rates of 
enrollment for white children, with poor white 
children ages 3 or 4 less likely to be enrolled 
than their counterparts who were nonpoor ( In- 
dicator 2). 

Elementary and secondary school enroll- 
ment 

Since enrollment at the.elementary and second- 
ary levels is mandatory, changes in enrollment 
are driven by changes in the size of the school- 
age population. This school-age population size 
fluctuates due to changes in birth rates, immi- 
gration, and other factors. In the aftermath of 
the baby boom era, for example, total enroll- 
ments declined in the 1970s and early 1980s 
but have increased since then as a result of the 
“baby boom echo” (NCES 98-039). Enroll- 
ments in public elementary and secondary 
schools reached 43.2 million in 1999. Projec- 
tions through 2009 suggest that enrollments 
for grades 1-8 will decrease slightly, but en- 
rollments for grades 9-12 will increase by an 
estimated 1.2 million students ( Indicator 3). 

Growth in elementary and secondary school 
enrollments will not be uniform across regions 
of the country. Public schools in the Midwest 
and Northeast will experience decreases in their 
share of total enrollment in the next decade, 
while schools in the Southland West will expe- 
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rience increases (see Indicator 3). In addition 
to facing an all-time high in student enrollment, 
schools in the West serve an increasingly het- 
erogeneous student body. Between 1972 and 
1998, for example, the percentage of students 
in the West who were Hispanic rose from 15 
to 30 percent of the total. In 1998, 48 percent 
of students in public elementary and second- 
ary schools in the West were minority students 
(Indicator 4 ). 

Enrollments in postsecondary education 

Because postsecondary education is voluntary, 
changes in total enrollments reflect changes in 
population size, enrollment rates, and the per- 
ceived availability and value of higher educa- 
tion. Total postsecondary enrollments for 
adults ages 18-24 generally increased over the 
past three decades as a result of population in- 
creases in the 1970s and higher rates of enroll- 
ment in the 1980s and 1990s (Indicator 1). 
These recent increases in enrollment may be 
associated with the rising importance of 
postsecondary education in the job market. 
Over the next decade, the strongest job growth 
is expected to be for occupations requiring at 
least an associate’s degree (Braddock 1999). 
Enrollments in higher education are also pro- 
jected to continue to increase in the next de- 
cade (Indicator 7). 

Projections for the next decade suggest that 
changes in enrollments will not be uniform for 
all groups. Full-time enrollments are expected 
to increase at least three times as fast as part- 
time enrollments; while enrollments at 4-year 
institutions are expected to grow at least one 
and one-half times as fast as enrollments at 2- 
year institutions. The enrollments of women, 
which now exceed those of men, are projected 
to continue to grow at a somewhat faster rate 
than the enrollments of men (Indicator 7). 
During the past two decades, higher education, 
like elementary and secondary education, has 



become increasingly heterogeneous. Minority 
enrollments at the undergraduate level in- 
creased at all types of institutions over the past 
20 years. By 1995-96, the last year for which 
data are available, minority enrollments rep- 
resented 26 percent of all enrollments. Much 
of this change is due to the increased enroll- 
ment of Asian/Pacific Islander and Hispanic 
students (Indicator 8). 

Participation in adult learning 

During the past decade, the rate of participa- 
tion in adult education increased. The total 
proportion of adults ages 18 and older who 
participated in adult education in the previous 
12 months increased from 38 percent to 50 per- 
cent between 1991 and 1999. Most of the en- 
rollments in adult learning occur outside the 
formal education system, particularly among 
older adults (Indicator 10). 

Conclusions 

Education plays an increasing role in people’s 
lives. Enrollment rates have increased for 
people not already in mandatory educational 
programs; nonetheless, growth has not been 
uniform, and some differences remain. Al- 
though preprimary enrollments have been in- 
creasing, not all groups are well represented, 
especially white children in poverty. For elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, one of the largest 
increases in the number and diversity of stu- 
dents has occurred, and is projected to con- 
tinue to occur, in the West. In institutions of 
higher education growth is expected to con- 
tinue in the next decade, but not for all types 
of institutions or groups. Four-year institutions 
and full-time programs will experience these 
increases to a greater extent. While adult edu- 
cation has experienced growth across different 
age, sex, and racial-ethnic groups, the gap be- 
tween men and women in postsecondary edu- 
cation is expected to increase favoring women. 
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All Ages 

Educational Enrollmen t Rates, by Age 

The largest increases in the percentage of the population enrolled in school since 1970 



have been in preprimary education among 3 
institutions among 18- to 24-year-olds. 

Changes in total enrollments have implications 
for the demand for educational resources. 
Enrollments change due to fluctuations in 
population size and rates of enrollment. A shift 
in the rate of enrollment implies a change in 
the enrollment behavior of the population, 
which, in turn, may reflect changes in the per- 
ceived value of formal education or the time 
taken to complete degrees. 

Between 1970 and 1998, enrollment rates for 
3- to 5-year-olds in prekindergarten and kin- 
dergarten increased more than those for any 
other age group, rising from 38 to 65 percent 
(see supplemental table 1-1). In the 1970s, there 
was a decrease in the population of 3- to 5- 
year-olds, but the population growth of the 
1980s and 1990s helped total enrollment in- 
crease. 



to 5-year-olds and in higher education 



Total enrollments for 6- to 17-year-olds in el- 
ementary and secondary education declined in 
the 1970s, but increased in the 1990s due to 
changes in the population. During this period, 
enrollment rates were stable at about 98 per- 
cent (see supplemental table 1-1). 

In the 1970s, the number of 18- to 24-year- 
olds enrolled in higher education institutions 
taking classes for credit grew due to a popula- 
tion increase. In the 1980s, growth in total en- 
rollments was a result of an increase in enroll- 
ment rates, from 26 percent in 1980 to 31 per- 
cent in 1989 (see supplemental table 1-1 ). Also, 
increased enrollment rates partly explained 
enrollment growth in the 1990s. For 25- to 
34-year-old students, rates of enrollment were 
lower and increased at a slower pace since 1980 
than for 18- to 24-year-olds. 



EDUCATION ENROLLMENT: Number of enrolled and not enrolled people ages 3 to 34 years old, by level: October 
1970-98 



NOTE: Prekindergarten includes only nursery 
schools. "Higher education" includes regular 
programs in 2- and 4-year colleges and univer- 
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sities. Comparable data were not available for 
children ages 3 and 4 in 1990 due to changes 
in survey procedures. In 1994, the survey meth- 
odology for theCurrent Population Survey (CPS) 
was changed and weights were adjusted. En- 
rollment estimates exclude the following: chil- 
dren ages 3-5 enrolled in elementary school 
or higher; children ages 6-17 enrolled in 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, or higher edu- 
cation institutions; and adults ages 18-34 en- 
rolled in school below the higher education in- 
stitution level. These groups are included in the 
estimates for "not enrolled." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October Current Population Sur- 
veys, 1970-98. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Supplemental Note 1 
Supplemental Tables 1-1, 1-2 
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Preprimary Education 

Enrollment in Preprimary Education 

Preprimary enrollment rates for 4- and 5-year-olds were higher in 1 999 than in 1991. 
Black children enrolled in preprimary education at higher rates than white and Hispanic 
children. Enrollment rates for black children in poverty generally exceeded those of white 

and Hispanic children in poverty. 



Participating in preprimary education pro- 
grams such as Head Start, nursery school, 
prekindergarten, and kindergarten can help a 
child prepare for school. In 1999, 70 percent 
of 4-year-olds and 93 percent of 5-year-olds 
were enrolled in preprimary education, up from 
62 and 90 percent, respectively, in 1991. En- 
rollment rates for 3-year-olds were similar in 
1991 and 1999 (43 and 46 percent, respec- 
tively) (see supplemental table 2-1). In 1999, 
younger children enrolled in preprimary edu- 
cation were concentrated in center-based pro- 
grams, while 5-year-olds were mostly enrolled 
in kindergarten. 

In 1999, black children were more likely to be 
enrolled in preprimary education than white 
or Hispanic children. For example, 60 percent 
of black 3-year-olds were enrolled in center- 
based programs or kindergarten, compared 
with 47 and 26 percent of whites and Hispan- 



ics, respectively (see supplemental table 2-1). 
Black 3- and 4-year-olds in poverty were also 
more likely to be enrolled in preprimary edu- 
cation than their white and Hispanic peers. 
Poor and nonpoor blacks had similar enroll- 
ment rates, as did poor and nonpoor Hispan- 
ics. In contrast, poor white 3- and 4-year-olds 
were less likely to be enrolled than nonpoor 
white children in this age group. 

Other factors associated with children’s enroll- 
ment in preprimary education are parents’ high- 
est level of education and household income. 
As parents’ education increases, so do their 
children’s enrollment rates in preprimary edu- 
cation. In addition, children in households with 
an annual income of more than $50,000 are 
generally more likely to be enrolled in 
preprimary education than children in house- 
holds with lower annual incomes (see supple- 
mental tables 2-1 and 2-2). 



NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 
who were not enrolled in first grade. Seethe glos- 
sary for definitions of center-based programs and 
kindergarten. Age is as of December 31, 1998. 
The poverty measure combines information 
about household income and household size. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCE5. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Past and Projected Ele mentary and Secondary School Enrollment 

Public elementary and secondary school enrollment is projected to reach 43.5 million in 
2000, and to increase further in subsequent years. The West will experience the majority 
of this growth in the student population. 



The baby boom echo, the 25 percent increase 
in the Nation’s birthrate that began in the mid- 
1970s and peaked in 1990, and rising immi- 
gration have increased school enrollment. 
Growing enrollments, in turn, increase the need 
for new schools, qualified teachers, and money 
to fund education. 

After declining during the 1970s and early 
1980s, public school enrollment for grades 1- 
12 increased during the latter part of the 1980s 
and the 1990s, reaching 43.2 million in 1999. 
It is projected to be 43.5 million in fall 2000. 
Public enrollment for grades 1-12 is projected 
to continue increasing through the first half of 
this decade to an all-time high of 44.4 million 
students in 2006, and then to begin declining 
slightly. Between 1999 and 2009, enrollment 
in grades 1-8 is projected to decrease slightly, 
whereas enrollment in grades 9-12 is projected 
to increase about 9 percent. Between 1999 and 
2009, public enrollment in grades 1-12 is ex- 
pected to decrease in the Northeast and Mid- 
west, and to increase in the South and West 
(see supplemental tables 3-1 and 3-2). 



The regional distribution of students in public 
schools has changed since the 1970s, with a 
large increase in the total share of enrollment 
occurring in the West. Declining shares of en- 
rollment for the Northeast and Midwest are 
projected through 2009, whereas increases are 
expected for the West and South. These changes 
coincide with increased population growth in 
the West and South compared with other re- 
gions. 

Private school enrollment for grades 1-12 was 
higher in 1997-98 than in 1989-90. Between 
these years, private school enrollment increased 
in both the South and West, remained similar 
in the Midwest, and decreased in the North- 
east. Despite increases in enrollment in the 
West, private enrollment for grades 1-12 was 
lowest in the West and highest in the South in 
1997-98 (see supplemental table 3-3). 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT: Public elementary and secondary school enrollment, by grade level: Fall 1965-2009 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Common Core of Data, various years, and Projec- 
tions of Education Statistics to 2009 (NCES 1 999— 
038), 1999. 
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Elementary/Secondary Education 

Racial-Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 



Hispanic students are the fastest growing student group in the Nation's elementary and 
secondary schools. 



Changes in the racial-ethnic composition of 
student enrollments can alter the amount of 
diversity of language and culture in the Nation’s 
schools. Although variety in student back- 
grounds can enhance the learning environment, 
it can also create new or increased challenges 
for schools to accommodate the needs of a wide 
variety of students. Knowledge of these shifts 
in the racial-ethnic distribution of public school 
students in grades 1-12 may help schools plan 
for this change. 

In 1998, 37 percent of public school students 
enrolled in these grades were considered to be 
part of a minority group, an increase of 15 
percentage points from 1972. This increase 
was largely due to the growth in the propor- 
tion of students who were Hispanic. In 1998, 
black and Hispanic students accounted for 17 
and 15 percent of the public school enrollment, 
up 2 and 9 percentage points, respectively, from 
1972. The percentage of students from other 
racial-ethnic groups also increased, from 1 per- 



cent in 1972 to 5 percent in 1998 (see supple- 
mental table 4-1). 

Although minority students made up almost 
40 percent of the total public school popula- 
tion in 1998, their enrollment differed by re- 
gion. In 1998, the largest concentration of mi- 
nority students was in the West, where 48 
percent of students in public elementary and 
secondary schools were minority. The Midwest 
had the lowest proportion of minority students 
(21 percent) (see supplemental table 4-2). 

Among all public school students in 1998, the 
proportion of students in the South who were 
black (28 percent) was higher than the propor- 
tion who were black in other regions (7 to 15 
percent). In the West, Hispanic students ac- 
counted for 30 percent of the student body (up 
from 15 percent in 1972). In contrast, in 1998, 
Hispanic students represented 5 percent of all 
students in public elementary and secondary 
schools in the Midwest (see supplemental table 
4-2). 



NOTE: Data not available for 1979 and 1980. In 
1994, the methodology for the Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were 
adjusted. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October Current Population Sur- 
veys, 1972-98. 
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Parentaljducatio^ Race-Ethnicity 



The gap in the percentages of white and black children whose parents have at least a 
high school education narrowed over the past 25 years. 



Parents’ educational attainment is related to 
student achievement and other dimensions of 
educational participation and outcomes 
(Grissmer et al. 1994). In 1999, a higher per- 
centage of white children compared with black 
and Hispanic children ages 6-18 had parents 
who had attained at least a high school educa- 
tion. The same is true for the percentage who 
had attained at least a bachelor’s degree. 

Between 1974 and 1999, the percentage of 
children ages 6-18 whose parents had at least 
a high school education increased among all 
racial-ethnic groups. However, the rates of in- 
crease differed by racial-ethnic groups. While 
fewer black children ages 6-18 had parents 
who completed at least a high school educa- 
tion compared with their white peers, the at- 
tainment gap between the percentage of white 
and black children whose parents attained this 
level of education narrowed considerably be- 
tween 1974 and 1999. This large reduction in 
the gap was due to a large increase in the per- 



centage of black children with parents who at- 
tained at least a high school education com- 
pared with their white peers. In contrast, the 
gap between the percentages of white and His- 
panic children whose mothers attained at least 
a high school education did not change, while 
the gap between the percentages of white and 
Hispanic children whose fathers attained this 
level of education increased (see supplemental 
table 5-1). 

Patterns in the bachelor’s degree attainment of 
parents are different from those in high school 
attainment. Although more black and Hispanic 
6- to 18-year-olds had mothers who had at- 
tained at least a bachelor’s degree in 1999 than 
in 1974, the gap in the percentages of white 
and black and white and Hispanic 6- to 18- 
year-olds whose parents had at least a 
bachelor’s degree increased in the past 25 years, 
with the exception of the gap between the fa- 
thers of black and white children, which did 
not change (see supplemental table 5-1). 



PARENTAL EDUCATION: Percentage of 6- to 18-year-olds with mothers who completed at least high school ora bachelor's 
degree or more: 1974-99 




NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) ques- 
tions used to obtain educational attainment were 
changed in 1992. In 1994, the survey methodol- 
ogy for the CPS was changed and weights were 
adjusted. Information on parents' educational 
attainment is available only for those parents who 
live in the same household with their child. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, 
various years. 
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Indicator 6 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Elementary/Secondary Education 

Language Spoken at Hom e by Hispanic Students 

Hispanic students whose mothers were born outside the United States were more likely 
to speak mostly Spanish at home than their peers whose mothers were U.S.-born. These 
Hispanic students of foreign-born mothers were less likely to speak mostly Spanish at 

home if they were in the higher grades. 



One of the challenges currently facing many 
schools is providing equal educational oppor- 
tunities to students from various cultural back- 
grounds, including those who are not profi- 
cient in English. In 1999, 14 percent of all 
students enrolled in grades K-12 were Hispanic 
students (see supplemental table 6-1). Many 
Hispanics speak Spanish, and many Spanish 
speakers report being limited English proficient 
(NCES 98-013). Information on the language 
and demographic backgrounds of Hispanic stu- 
dents may help schools develop programs to 
address the needs of these students. 

In 1999, 57 percent of Hispanic students in 
grades K-12 spoke mostly English at home, 
25 percent spoke mostly Spanish, and 17 per- 
cent spoke English and Spanish equally (see 
supplemental table 6-2). Hispanic students 
who were enrolled in grades K-5 were more 
likely than those enrolled in higher grades (6- 
8 or 9-12) to speak mostly Spanish at home 
(28 versus 21 and 22 percent, respectively). 



While over half of Hispanic students spoke 
mostly English at home, language usage var- 
ied according to their mothers’ place of birth. 
Nearly 90 percent of the students whose 
mothers were born in the United States spoke 
mostly English at home, while 28 percent of 
the students whose mothers were not U.S.- 
born did so (see supplemental table 6-3). 
Among students whose mothers were born 
outside the United States, those enrolled in 
higher grades (6-8 or 9-12) were less likely 
to speak mostly Spanish at home than their 
peers in grades K-5. 

Hispanic students who spoke mostly Spanish 
at home had parents who had less education 
than those who spoke mostly English at home. 
For example, 49 percent of Hispanic students 
who spoke mostly Spanish at home had par- 
ents with a high school education or higher, 
compared with 83 percent who spoke mostly 
English at home (see supplemental table 6-4). 



* Information is not available for Hispanic stu- 
dents who did not live with their mothers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT HOME: Percentage of Hispanic students who spoke English or Spanish at home, by mother's place 
of birth and grade level: 1999 
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Undergraduate Education 

Past and Projected Pos tsecondary Enrollments 

Although port-time and 2-year enrollments displayed more rapid growth in the !970s, 
future growth is expected to be greater in full-time and 4-year enrollments. Women's 
enrollment is expected to continue increasing faster than that of men. 



Total enrollments in degree-granting 2- and 4- 
year postsecondary institutions generally in- 
creased in the past three decades and are pro- 
jected to increase into the next decade. These 
increases in enrollment have been accompanied 
by changes in the enrollment status of students, 
the type of institution attended, and the pro- 
portion of enrolled students who are women. 

In the past, more students who enrolled in de- 
gree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary in- 
stitutions were enrolled full time than part 
time, a pattern that is expected to continue in 
the future. In the 1970s, part-time enrollment 
increased at a faster rate than did full-time en- 
rollment, but the majority of students were still 
enrolled full time. Although growth during the 
1980s and 1990s was similar for both groups, 
the rate of growth for full-time enrollment in 
the next decade is expected to increase at least 
three and-one-half times the rate of part-time 
enrollment (see supplemental table 7-1). 



More students attend 4-year institutions than 
2-year institutions. After strong growth in the 
1970s, the rate of increase in 2-year enrollment 
slowed and is expected to grow at about the 
same rate in the next decade. Four-year enroll- 
ment has consistently increased over the past 
three decades and is expected to increase at a 
rate at least one and a-half times the rate of 2- 
year enrollment in the next decade (see supple- 
mental table 7-1). 

The total number of women enrolled in degree- 
granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary institu- 
tions exceeded the number of men enrolled by 
1980. Since the 1970s, women’s enrollment 
has increased faster than men’s, which varied 
in the 1980s and 1990s. Men’s enrollment is 
projected to increase in the next decade, but 
women’s enrollment is projected to grow at a 
faster rate. As a result, the number and pro- 
portion of students in higher education who 
are women are projected to reach new highs in 
the next decade. 



P0STSEC0NDARY ENROLLMENT: Total enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary education institu- 
tions, with projections, by sex, enrollment status and level: Fall 1970-2009 



Enrollment (in thousands) 




SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Digest of Educotion Statistics 1998 (NCES 1999- 
036), 1999, and Projections of Educotion Statis- 
tics to 2009 (NCES 1999-038), 1999. 
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Section 1 — Participation in Education 



Undergraduate Education 

Undergraduate Enrollmen t of Minority Students 

Minority enrollments at the undergraduate level have increased at all types of 
institutions in the past 20 years. In fall 1 995 , the percentages of minority student 
enrollments were highest within Associate of Arts Colleges among all types of higher 



The student body at the Nation’s colleges and 
universities has become increasingly heteroge- 
neous since 1976. Excluding nonresident 
aliens, minority enrollments increased from 17 
percent of all undergraduate students in 
fall 1976 to 26 percent in fall 1995. This rise 
was primarily due to the increased enrollment 
of Asian/Pacific Islander and Hispanic students. 
The enrollment for both groups increased by 4 
percentage points between fall 1976 and fall 
1995. In fall 1976, blacks accounted for 10 
percent of undergraduate enrollments; Hispan- 
ics, 5 percent; Asians/Pacific Islanders, 2 per- 
cent; and American Indians/Alaskan Natives, 
1 percent. In fall 1995, black undergraduates 
accounted for 11 percent of the total enroll- 
ment at colleges and universities. Hispanics 
represented 8 percent of enrolled undergradu- 
ate students; Asians/Pacific Islanders, 6 percent; 
and American Indians/Alaskan Natives, 1 per- 
cent (see supplemental table 8-1). 



education institutions . 

Enrollments within the various types of insti- 
tutions varied according to the student’s race- 
ethnicity. In fall 1995, Asians/Pacific Island- 
ers constituted the largest proportion of mi- 
nority students at Research Universities I, with 
11 percent of the undergraduate enrollment. 
At Associate of Arts Colleges, black and His- 
panic students, each with at least 11 percent of 
total enrollment, had the highest proportion 
of enrollment compared with other minority 
groups. At the remaining institutional types, 
blacks had a higher proportion of enrollments 
than did all other minority groups. Overall, 
minority students represented a greater 
porportion of the student body at the Associ- 
ate of Arts Colleges and a smaller proportion 
at Research Universities II (29 versus 17 per- 
cent) (see supplemental table 8-1). 



0 

ERIC 



NOTE: For 1976-77 data students whose race- ^ , , „ ... 

ethnicity was unknown were excluded from the UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT: Percentage distribution of undergraduate enrollment in postsecondary education in- 

anaiysis. Percentages may not add to ioo due to stations, by race-ethnicity: Fall 1976 and fall 1995 



rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1976 Higher Education General Information Sur- 
vey (HEGIS) and 1995 Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), "Fall Enrollment" 
surveys. 
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Indicator 9 



Graduate and Professional Education 

Graduate/Professional Enrollment and Employment 

Graduate and first-professional students in different degree programs combine school 
and work in very different ways. 



Graduate and first-professional programs form 
an important segment of higher education, with 
2.8 million students enrolled during the 1995- 
96 academic year. Just over half of them (56 
percent) were enrolled in master’s degree pro- 
grams. Another 12 percent each were enrolled 
in doctoral and first-professional degree pro- 
grams, and the remaining 20 percent in post- 
baccalaureate certificate or nondegree pro- 
grams (NCES 98-083). Attendance patterns 
and focus on school or work as the primary 
activity varied considerably with level and spe- 
cific degree program. 

Graduate study at the master’s level is prima- 
rily a‘ part-time activity. Most students enrolled 
less than full time for the full year and worked 
while enrolled (many full time). Among MBA 
and education master’s students who worked, 
most considered themselves primarily employ- 
ees rather than students (85 and 75 percent, 



respectively). Students in other master’s-level 
programs were just as likely to work, but more 
likely to consider themselves primarily students 
(57 percent). 

About half of Ph.D. students enrolled full time 
for the full year. Although the majority of all 
Ph.D. students worked while enrolled, 80 per- 
cent of those who worked nevertheless consid- 
ered themselves primarily students. The pat- 
tern for Ed.D. students was different. Relatively 
few Ed.D. students enrolled full time, full year 
(16 percent), and most of those who worked 
considered themselves primarily employees (82 
percent). 

Students in law or medicine were much more 
likely than master’s or doctoral students to en- 
roll full time, full year and less likely to work 
while enrolled. When they did work, most con- 
sidered themselves primarily students. 



ENROLLMENT AND EMPLOYMENT: Percentage distribution of graduate and first-professional students according to 
selected enrollment and employment characteristics: Academic year 1995-96 


1 Excluding summer. 

1 Research assistantships are considered employ- 
ment. Full-time employment is 35 hours or more 


Enrollment 
and employment 
characteristics 


M.B.A. 


MAT., M.Ed., 
M.A./M.S. in ^ 
education 


M.A./M.S. 

(except 

education) 


Ph.D. 


Ed.D. 


M.D. 


Law 
(LL.B. 
or J.D.) 


per week. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS: 1996), Graduate Data Analysis System. 
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Indicator 10 



Section 1 — Participation in Education 




Participa tion in Adult Learning 

Participation in adult learning was higher in 1999 than in 1991. Younger adults tended 
to participate in credential programs , whereas older adults were more likely to 

participate in other types of activities. 



In an age of rapid technological and economic 
change, lifelong learning can provide benefits 
for individuals and for society as a whole. Par- 
ticipation in learning activities increased from 
38 percent of those in the population age 18 
or older in 1991 to 50 percent in 1999 (see 
supplemental table 10-1). These learning ac- 
tivities included participation in credential pro- 
grams in a postsecondary institution or some 
other kind of organization, work-related learn- 
ing other than a credential program, basic skills 
training, learning English as a Second Lan- 
guage, apprenticeships, and learning for pur- 
poses of personal development. 

For those ages 18—44, participation in creden- 
tial programs leading to a college degree, di- 
ploma, or certificate from a postsecondary in- 
stitution generally decreases with age, while 
participation in all other kinds of adult learn- 
ing activities increases with age. At ages 21- 
22, 50 percent of the population participated 
in a postsecondary credential program 1 com- 
pared with 22 percent in all other types of adult 



learning activities in 1999. At ages 43^14, 7 
percent of adults participated in credential pro- 
grams in postsecondary institutions, and 48 
percent participated in other types of learning 
activities. 

The most common provider varied, depending 
on the type of learning activity in which the 
adult engaged. In 1999, among those who par- 
ticipated in credential courses of all kinds, 75 
percent took courses from a postsecondary in- 
stitution. At least half of those who participated 
in work-related courses took courses given by 
businesses or professional associations. Among 
adults who took courses for personal develop- 
ment, private organizations were the most likely 
providers (48 percent) (see supplemental table 
10 - 2 ). 

In 1999, adults with a bachelor’s degree (65 
percent) who were age 18 or older were more 
likely than those with only a high school de- 
gree (41 percent) to participate in a learning 
activity (see supplemental table 10-1). 



1 Includes both part- and full-time participation 
in postsecondary institutions leading to a college 
degree, diploma, or certificate. 

2 Includes participation in apprenticeships, 
courses for basic skills, personal development, 
English as a Second Language, work-related 
courses,and credential programs in organizations 
other than postsecondary institutions. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 {Adult Education Component). 
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ADULT LEARNING: Percentage of adults ages 18-44 who participated in credential or other types of learning programs 
in the past 12 months: 1999 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Summaryg Learner Ou tcomes 



At the first Education Summit in 1989, Presi- 
dent Bush and the Nation’s governors estab- 
lished a series of educational goals for 2000. 
These Goals 2000 subsequently became the 
basis of major federal education legislation and 
a benchmark against which we continue to 
measure America’s progress in educating our 
students. Two of these goals declared that “U.S. 
students will be the first in the world in math- 
ematics and science achievement” and “all stu- 
dents will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having dem- 
onstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter . . . (and) . . . learn to use their minds 
well, so they may be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive 
employment in our Nation’s modern economy” 
(Bush 1990). As the data in The Condition of 
Education 2000 indicate, the United States has 
not yet achieved these goals, but some progress 
has been made. 

Academic Outcomes 

How students perform academically is key to 
their educational success. The federal govern- 
ment and other national and international or- 
ganizations sponsor assessments to measure 
learning outcomes. The results of these assess- 
ments sometimes show mixed results and can 
be interpreted differently, depending on the defi- 
nitions of academic success used. For example, 
some international assessments measure per* 
formance by examining student achievement 
relative to that of their peers in other coun- 
tries. National assessments, in contrast, often 
evaluate performance relative to predefined 
standards. Assessments that measure academic 
performance over several years can judge aca-- 
demic success by examining how much stu- 
dents’ average scores improve over time. 

International assessments 

The results of the Third International Math- 
ematics and Science Study (TIMSS) were re- 
leased in 1996. They showed that, on aver- 



age, 8 th -grade students in the United States per- 
formed lower than the international average 
in mathematics and higher than the interna- 
tional average in science ( Indicator 18 and 
NCES 97-198). The results for U.S. 4 th -grad- 
ers were better: they scored higher than the in- 
ternational average in both mathematics and 
science (Indicator 1 8 and NCES 97-255 ). For 
U.S. 12 th -graders, however, the average math- 
ematics and science scores were lower than 
those of students in their final year of second- 
ary school in the majority of other countries 
(Indicator 18 and NCES 98-049). Further, on 
the assessments in physics and advanced math- 
ematics, the United States was among the low- 
est scoring countries (Indicator 19). 

The TIMSS results raised concerns about the 
quality of education in the United States, espe- 
cially at the secondary level, as expressed in 
several books and commissioned reports (Boyer 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching 1983; Powell, Farrar, and 
Cohen 1985). These results also renewed con- 
cerns about the competitiveness of the United 
States in the global economy (National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education 1983). 

Standards-based assessments 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) measures American students’ 
performance in a number of subjects (see Supple- 
mental Note 5). In mathematics, for example, 
about one-quarter of students in grade 8 and 
about one-fifth of students in grades 4 and 12 
performed at or above the Proficient level of 
achievement in 1996 (Indicator 15). In reading, 
about one-third of 4 th - and S^-grade students and 
40 percent of 12 th -grade students performed at 
or above the Proficent level in 1998 (Indicator 
13). In writing, the majority of 4 th -, 8 th -, and 
12 th -grade students wrote at the Basic level, and 
one-quarter wrote at the Proficient level (Indi- 
cator 14). 
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Summary; Learner Outcomes 



The achievement levels used in these NAEP 
results are established by the National Assess- 
ment Governing Board (NAGB) and are modi- 
fied periodically to reflect the latest advances 
in educational curricula and practices. The use 
of these achievement levels is a developing pro- 
cess and is subject to various interpretations. 
While the achievement levels are useful for re- 
porting on patterns in the educational achieve- 
ment of students in the United States, they 
should continue to be considered developmen- 
tal and interpreted with caution. 

Change Overtime 

Another component of NAEP, the long-term 
trend assessment, has been measuring student 
performance regularly for several decades with 
assessment instruments that have not changed 
during that time. Although these tests do not 
reflect the latest educational practices, they do 
permit tracking progress over long periods of 
time. These assessments show that average 
scores have improved for all age groups be- 
tween 1978 and 1996 in mathematics (Indica- 
tor 18, The Condition of Education 1998) and 
between 1982 and 1996 in science (Indicator 
1, The Condition of Education 1999). In read- 
ing, average scores increased between 1971 and 
1996 for 9- and 13-year-olds and remained 
stable for 17-year-olds (Indicator 4, The Con- 
dition of Education 1999). 

Another trend that can be examined using the 
NAEP long-term trend results is the achieve- 
ment gap between white and nonwhite stu- 
dents. This gap has been the focus of consid- 
erable attention among those concerned with 
equity in the quality of American education. 
For many people, equity is a more important 
benchmark against which to measure educa- 
tional success than is comparing the perfor- 
mance with that of students in other countries 
(Jencks and Phillips 1998). Some researchers 
have argued that one of the reasons that U.S. 



students perform poorly on international as- 
sessments may be because resources are ineq- 
uitably distributed to schools, resulting in large 
variations in achievement (Berliner and Biddle 
1995). For example, during the 1 995-96 
school year, school districts with less than 5 
percent of children living below the poverty 
level spent an average of $9,143 per pupil, com- 
pared with $6,791 per pupil spent by districts 
with more than 20 percent of children living 
below the poverty level (Indicator 61). 

The NAEP long-term trend data show that the 
achievement gap between white and black stu- 
dents has decreased over the past 30 years in 
reading (Indicator 17). Despite such gains in 
the achievement of black students, however, the 
average scores of black students remain lower 
than those of whites at all ages tested. This gap 
exists when children first enter school (Indica- 
tor 11). The U.S. Department of Education’s 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study found 
that, in fall 1998, white kindergartners were 
more likely than their black peers to demon- 
strate proficiency in reading and mathemati- 
cal skills. 

Social and Cultural Outcomes 

Another aspect of learning outcomes is how 
much American students learn about their 
country and what it means to be a good citi- 
zen. Recent research has shown that college 
students and adults demonstrate little interest 
in politics or activism and a limited knowledge 
of basic civics-related subjects. However, 
Americans still believe that preparing students 
for citizenship is one of the primary goals of 
education (Branson 1994). NAEP recently re- 
leased the results of the 1998 civics assessment, 
which showed that approximately two-thirds 
of the students tested in grades 4, 8, and 12 
scored at or above the basic level in civics, and 
about one-quarter of the students scored at or 
above the proficient level (Indicator 20). 
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Beyond students’ knowledge of civic issues is 
their actual participation in civic activities. 
Education may instill in students a sense of re- 
sponsibility to their country and desire to par- 
ticipate actively in public affairs. The youth 
component of the National Household Educa- 
tion Survey (NHES) showed that, in 1999, 49 
percent of 6 lh -12 th -grade students reported that 
they either read national news, watched or lis- 
tened to news on radio or television, or dis- 
cussed national news with adults almost daily 
( Indicator 21). In addition, students who had 
taken a course in the current or prior school 
year that required them to pay attention to 
government, politics, or national issues were 
more likely to participate in any of these civic 
activities on a daily basis than those who had 
not taken such a course. 

Voting behavior is another civic activity that 
influences the social environment. In the 1996 
and 1998 national elections, among those ages 
25—44, college graduates were almost twice as 
likely as their peers who had graduated high 
school to vote ( Indicator 22). High school 
dropouts of the same age were about half as 
likely as their peers who had graduated to vote. 
These results suggest that education may en- 
courage students to become active participants 
in their political and social communities. 



Economic Outcomes 

Finally, many educators, researchers, and 
policymakers agree that education is strongly 
tied to the economy’s performance through the 
productivity of its workforce (Murnane and 
Levy 1996). An effective education system 
should teach future workers skills that expand 
their capacity to perform tasks, use productive 
technologies, adapt easily to new tasks or to 
changes in old tasks, and work effectively in 
teams (NCES 97-269). 

At an individual level, worker productivity is 
often measured by the wages that employers 
are willing to pay, and education is often a key 
predictor of wage level, with higher relative 
levels of education leading to higher wages. 
The earnings differential between young adults 
with different levels of educational attainment 
demonstrates this point. For example, in 1998, 
when comparing the annual earnings of those 
who completed a 4-year college degree with 
the earnings of those who obtained no more 
than a high school diploma or GED, male and 
female college graduates earned 56 and 100 
percent more, respectively (Indicator 23). Fur- 
ther, since 1980, the percentage difference be- 
tween the earnings of young adults who com- 
pleted at least a bachelor’s degree and their 
counterparts who completed no more than high 
school has increased. 
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Early Childhood Outcomes 

KMergartgiers' Skills and Proficiency in Rea ding and Mathematics 

As children enter kindergarten for the first time , they are acquiring the basic skills 
associated with the development of early reading and mathematical literacy , such as the 

recognition of letters and numbers. 



The proficiency children demonstrate in read- 
ing and mathematics is vital to their learning 
experiences. In kindergarten, children further 
develop their emergent literacy skills, such as 
recognizing letters and the beginning and end- 
ing sounds of words. Children in kindergarten 
also develop mathematical skills and knowl- 
edge related to numbers, shapes, the sequence 
of numbers (e.g., 2, 4, 6, 8...) and the com- 
parison of objects (e.g., which one is longer, 
larger, or heavier). 

In fall 1998, as children entered kindergarten, 
66 percent recognized letters, 29 percent rec- 
ognized beginning of word sounds, and 17 per- 
cent recognized ending of word sounds. Girls 
were more likely than boys to achieve each of 
these proficiency levels. In addition, children 
whose mothers have higher levels of education 
achieved these proficiency levels at higher rates 
than children whose mothers have less educa- 
tion. White and Asian children are more likely 



to achieve each level than are black or His- 
panic children (see supplemental table 11-1). 

Among children who entered kindergarten for 
the first time in 1998, 94 percent recognized 
basic (single-digit) numbers and shapes. In ad- 
dition, 58 percent recognized numbers greater 
than single digits, could count beyond 10, and 
could use nonstandard units of length to com- 
pare objects. Finally, about 20 percent could 
sequence numbers (e.g., 2, 4, 6, 8, 10), read 
two-digit numerals, identify the ordinal posi- 
tion of an object (e.g., the third flower in a 
row of flowers), and solve basic word prob- 
lems. 

The differences in mathematics proficiency by 
mother’s education and children’s race-ethnicity 
are similar to those in reading. In mathemat- 
ics, boys and girls are more evenly matched, 
with girls having a slight advantage in recog- 
nizing basic numbers and shapes. 



NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Ex- 
cludes 1 9 percent of Asian and 30 percent of His- 
panic children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Ed ucation,NCES. Early 
Childhood Longitudinal Study "Kindergarten Class 
of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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LEARNER OUTCOMES: Reading and mathematics proficiency of first-time kindergartners: Fall 1 998 



Percentage passing 
each proficiency level 




Proficiency level 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 




Upon entering kindergarten , children's reading and mathematics skills and knowledge 
differ by characteristics such as their sex, race-ethnicity \ and mother's education . 



Children’s cognitive skills and knowledge are 
thought to be core ingredients for success in 
school. Researchers have conceived of cogni- 
tive development as an extended set of multi- 
dimensional skills (e.g., reading and mathemat- 
ics). Children’s reading and mathematical 
knowledge and skills play an important role in 
their chances for scholastic success (Kagan, 
Moore, and Bredekamp 1995), 

Among first-time kindergartners in 1998, 
children’s reading skills and knowledge differed 
by their sex, with girls performing slightly bet- 
ter than boys. Overall, however, girls and boys 
performed similarly in mathematics. 

Children’s average performance in reading and 
mathematics increased with the level of their 



mothers’ education. Nonetheless, some children 
whose mothers had less than a high school edu- 
cation showed a high level of reading and math- 
ematical skills and knowledge (6 percent scored 
in the highest quartile in reading and 7 percent 
in the highest quartile in mathematics) (see 
supplemental tables 12-1 and 12-2). 

White and Asian children were more likely to 
score in the highest quartile than black or His- 
panic children in reading and mathematics. 
Still, many minority children performed above 
the average for all children. In reading, 15 per- 
cent of black children and 15 percent of His- 
panic children scored in the highest quartile. 



LEARNER OUTCOMES: Average reading and mathematics performance of first-time kindergartners, by mother's highest 
education level: Fall 1998 



Average r-score* 




completion including higher completion including higher 

vocational/ vocational/ 

technical technical 



* r-scores normalize the actual distribution to an 
average of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 

NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. 
Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of 
Hispanic children. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kinder- 
garten Class of 1998-99/ Fall 1998. 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 




Reading IPerfemrsanc® of Student s in Grades 4, 8, and 11 

Reading scores for 8 th -grade students increased between 1 992 and 1 998, while scores for 
4 th - and 12 th -grade students remained unchanged. Females outscored males, and white 
students outscored black and Hispanic students at all three grade levels . 



Reading performance improved between 1992 
and 1998 at the 8 th -grade level but remained 
the same at the 4 th - and 12 th -grade levels. For 
12 th graders, average reading scores decreased 
between 1992 and 1994 but returned to about 
their original level in 1998. 

Changes in the percentages of students perform- 
ing at different achievement levels followed 
similar patterns: the percentage of students scor- 
ing at or above the Proficient level between 
1992 and 1998 increased for 8 th -graders and 
remained unchanged for 4 th - and 12 th -graders 
(see supplemental table 13-1). In 1998, about 
one-third of 4 th - and 8 th -grade students and 40 
percent and 12 th -grade students performed at 
or above the Proficient level (see supplemental 
table 13-2). 



In addition, little change occurred in the per- 
formance of population subgroups. In all three 
years, for example, females outperformed males 
in reading at the 4 th -, 8 th -, and 12 th -grade levels 
on average. Among 4 th -grade males, however, 
average scores increased from 1994 to 1998. 
The average scores of 4 th -grade females re- 
mained stable over the same period. 

White students outperformed their black and 
Hispanic classmates at each grade level in each 
year. Average reading scores for black students 
in grades 4 and 8 increased between 1994 and 
1998, as did average reading scores for 12 th - 
grade Hispanic students. The gap in scores be- 
tween black and white students remained about 
the same between 1992 and 1998 for all grades 
(see supplemental table 13-1). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1998 Reoding,A Report Cord for the Notion 
ondthe Stotes (NCES 1999-500), 1999. 
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READING PERFORMANCE: Average reading performance, by grade and sex: 1992, 1994, and 1998 

Scale score 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Writing Performance o f Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 

The results of the 1 998 National Assessment of Educational Progress indicate that most 
students are not proficient writers. 



The 1998 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) in writing provides a portrait 
of student writing performance at the end of 
the 20 th century and suggests how well today’s 
students will be able to communicate in the 
future. 

Thei results of the assessment indicate that most 
students exhibited at best only partial mastery 
of the requisite knowledge and skills. The ma- 
jority of 4 th -, 8 th -, and 12 th -grade students wrote 
at the Basic level. About one-quarter of stu- 
dents in each grade could write at the Profi- 
cient level, and 1 percent of students could write 
at the Advanced level. 

Although performance on the writing assess- 
ment was low for the majority of most groups 
of students, some subgroups were more likely 
than others to score at the higher levels. Fe- 
males, for example, were more likely than males 
to score at the Advanced and Proficient levels 
and less likely than males to score below the 
Basic level at all three grade levels. Differences 



among racial-ethnic groups existed as well. 
Whites were more likely to score at the Profi- 
cient level and less likely to score below the 
Basic level when compared with black, His- 
panic, and American Indian students at all three 
grade levels (see supplemental table 14-1). 

The NAEP writing results also showed certain 
home and school factors to be positively asso- 
ciated with performance on the assessment. For 
example, at all three grades, students whose 
teacher always or sometimes talked to them 
about their writing have higher scale scores 
than their peers whose teachers never talked 
to them about their writing. Similarly, for stu- 
dents in grades 8 and 12, students who were 
always asked to write more than one draft of a 
paper had higher average scale scores than did 
their peers who were sometimes or never asked 
to do so. The results also showed that, for all 
three grades, the more frequently students dis- 
cussed their studies with someone at home, the 
better their writing scores (see supplemental 
table 14-2). 



WRITING PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of students according to the NAEP writing assessment achievement 
levels, by grade: 1998 



Percent 




Writing assessment achievement level 



ED Grade 4 ® Grade 8 □ Grade 12 



73 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1998 Writings Report Card for the Notion 
andtheStates (NCES 1999-462) , 1999. 
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Indicator 15 



Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Mathematics Performance of Student s in Grades 4 , 8, and 12 

Mathematics performance improved steadily at all grade levels between 1 990 and 1 996. 
For students in the 12 th grade , scores for females reached the same level as those of their 

male counterparts. 



During the 1990s, students demonstrated a 
continuous increase in mathematics perfor- 
mance. Overall, average mathematics scale 
scores improved between 1990 and 1992 and 
between 1992 and 1996 in grades 4, 8, and 
12. Similarly, the percentage of students scor- 
ing at or above the Proficient achievement level 
increased between 1990 and 1996 at all three 
grade levels (see supplemental table 15-1). In 
1996, about one-quarter of students in 8 th grade 
and about one-fifth of students in 4 th and 12 th 
grades performed at or above Proficient level 
of achievement. 

Sex differences in mathematics performance 
changed in the 1990s. While both male and 
female 12 th -graders improved between 1990 
and 1996, males outperformed females in 1990 
and 1992, but in 1996 males and females had 



similar average scores. For 4 th -grade students, 
however, the opposite trend was true. In 1990 
and 1992, male and female 4 th -graders, on av- 
erage, scored about the same, while in 1996, 
4 th -grade males scored higher than their female 
counterparts. For 8 th -graders, there was no 
difference in scores between the genders in 
1990, 1992, and 1996. 

Despite an overall improvement in mathemat- 
ics scores, white students have consistently out- 
performed their black and Hispanic classmates. 
Average scores for white students were higher 
than those for black and Hispanic students at 
all three grade levels in 1990, 1992, and 1996. 
The size of these performance gaps in scores 
between black or Hispanic and white students 
also remained similar between 1990 and 1996 
(see supplemental table 15-2). 



SOURCE: ' U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card far the Na- 
tion and the States: Findings from the Notional 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NCES 97- 
448), 1997. 
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MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics performance, by grade and sex: 1990, 1992, and 1996 

Scale score 
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Indicator 1 6 



Academic Outcomes 

High Performance in M athematics and Science 

The percentage of 1 7-year-old students scoring at or above 300 on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) in mathematics and science has increased 
over the past 20 years. 



Scores of 300 or higher on NAEP long-term 
trend assessments (see Supplemental Note 6) 
indicate high performance in a subject area and 
demonstrate a student’s ability to think criti- 
cally and apply reasoning, analytical, and prob- 
lem-solving skills. A score of 300 on the math- 
ematics assessment indicates both the ability 
to perform moderately advanced numeric pro- 
cedures and logical reasoning, and a develop- 
ing understanding of number systems. For sci- 
ence, a score of 300 represents the ability to 
analyze scientific procedures and data and a 
growing understanding of principles from the 
physical sciences. 

The long-term trend version of NAEP offers 
the ability to measure change over time. These 
data show that, for both mathematics and sci- 
ence, a greater percentage of 17-year-old stu- 
dents scored at or above 300 in 1996 than in 



1978 (for mathematics) or 1977 (for science). 
For mathematics, the percentage of students 
scoring at or above 300 remained stable from 
1978 to 1982, was greater in 1990 than in 
1982, and remained stable again between 1990 
and 1996. For science, the percentage of stu- 
dents scoring at 300 or above decreased be- 
tween 1977 and 1982, but then increased be- 
tween 1982 and 1996. 

Trends in high mathematics performance were 
slightly different for females than males. In 
1978, males were slightly more likely than fe- 
males to score at or above 300 on the math- 
ematics assessments; in 1996, males and fe- 
males were as likely to score at or above 300. 
No such change occurred for the science as- 
sessments; males were more likely than females 
to score at or above 300 in 1977 and 1996 
(see supplemental table 16-1). 



HIGH PERFORMANCE: Percentage of 1 7-year-old students scoring at or above 300 on the NAEP mathematics and science 
assessments: 1977-96 



Percent 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress, NAEP 
1996 Jrends in Academic Progress (NCES 2000- 
499), 2000 (forthcoming). 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Academic Outcomes 

Tmdls m the Achievement Gap in Reading Between Wh ite and Black Students 

While white students continue to outperform black students in reading , this 
achievement gap decreased between the early 1970s and the late 1980s. Since the late 

1 980s, however, the gap has remained relatively stable. 



The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) has assessed trends in stu- 
dents’ reading performance since the early 
1970s. NAEP thus provides a picture of how 
student performance in reading has changed 
over time, specifically among students of dif- 
ferent ages and racial-ethnic groups. One trend 
in particular that can be analyzed with these 
data is the achievement gap between white and 
black students. This gap has been the focus of 
considerable attention among those concerned 
with equity in the quality of education that is 
provided to America’s students. 

Since 1971, black 9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 
have had lower reading scores, on average, than 
those of their white peers (see supplemental 
table 17-1). However, the average difference 



between black and white students’ scores has 
changed over time. There has been an overall 
narrowing in this achievement gap since 1971, 
most of which is due to decreases that occurred 
before 1988. For example, between 1971 and 
1988, the black-white score gap decreased for 
13- and 17-year-olds. Between 1988 and 1996, 
however, the gap increased for 13-year-olds and 
remained relatively stable for 17-year-olds. 

One indication of the meaning of these score 
changes for the achievement of black students 
is that in 1971 the average reading score of 
black 17-year-olds (239) was below that of 
white 13-year-olds (261). By 1988 the average 
reading score of black 17-year-olds (274) was 
between that of white 17-year-olds (295) and 
white 13-year-olds (261). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress (NCES 
2000-499), 2000 (forthcoming). 
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READING ACHIEVEMENT GAP: Difference in average reading performance of 9-, 13 , and 17-year-old white and black 
students: 1971-96 

Scale score difference 
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Academic Outcomes 

International Comparisons of Student Performance in Mathematics 

II H P 

The average 4 th -grade student in the United States scored above the international 
average in mathematics; students in the 8 th and 12 th grades scored below the 
international average. 



The Third International Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Study (TIMSS) is the largest international 
comparative study of educational achievement, 
assessing performance in mathematics and sci- 
ence of more than half a million students in 41 
countries. In mathematics, on average, U.S. 
students at the 4 th -grade level scored above the 
international average in mathematics, per- 
formed above their peers in 12 countries, and 
scored lower than their peers in 7 countries. 

Conversely, both 8 th - and 12 th -grade students 
in the United States scored below the interna- 
tional averages in mathematics. Of the 41 na- 
tions participating at the 8 th -grade level, the 
average student in the United States scored 
higher than their peers in seven countries and 
was outperformed by students in 20 countries. 
Of the 21 nations participating at the final year 
of secondary school level, U.S. students scored, 



on average, below the average student in 14 
other countries and above the average student 
in two other countries. 

Sex gaps in mathematics performance were ap- 
parent in some of the participating countries. 
At the 4 th -grade level, male students outper- 
formed their female classmates in 3 of the 25 
countries for which data are available. At the 
8 th -grade level, male students outperformed 
their female counterparts in 8 of the 39 coun- 
tries for which data are available. In their fi- 
nal year of secondary school, however, males 
outperformed females in mathematics in 18 of 
the 21 participating countries. In the United 
States, males and females scored similarly at 
all three grade levels. Female students did not 
score higher than male students at any grade 
level in any country (see supplemental table 18- 
1 ). 



MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics performance of ^-grade' students: 1995 


Average score relative to U.S. 


Country 




Significantly higher 


Austria 2 


Korea 




Czech Republic 


Netherlands 2 




Hong Kong 


Singapore 




Japan 




Not significantly different 


Australia 2 


Ireland 




Canada 


Israel 2 




Hungary 2 


Slovenia 2 


Significantly lower 


Cyprus 


Latvia (LSS) 2 




England 


New Zealand 




Greece 


Norway 




Iceland 


Portugal 




International average 


Scotland 




Iran, Islamic Republic 


Thailand 2 


r ' 


Kuwait 2 





1 In most countries. See Supplemental Note 7 for 
more information. 

1 Did not satisfy one or more of the sampling or other 
guidelines. In the final year of secondary school, this 
included the United States. Latvia is designated LSS 
for Latvian-speaking schools only. See Supplemen- 
tal Nate 7 for more information. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Pur- 
suing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Fourth-Grade Math- 
ematics and Science Achievement in International Con- 
text (NCES 97-255), 1997; U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. 
Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science leaching. 
Learning, Curriculum i, and Achievement in International 
Context (NCES 97-198), 1996; U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study a f US. 
Jwelfth-Grode Mathematics and Science Achievement 
in International Context (NCES 98-049), 1998. 
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MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE: Average mathematics performance of ^-grade 1 students: 1995 


Average score relative to U.S. 


Country 




Significantly higher 


Australia 2 


Ireland 




Austria 2 


Japan 




Belgium (Flemish) 


Korea 




Belgium (French) 2 


Netherlands 2 




Bulgaria 2 


Russian Federation 




Canada 


Singapore 




Czech Republic 


Slovak Republic 




France 


Slovenia 2 




Hong Kong 


Sweden 




Hungary 

International average 


Switzerland 


ot significantly different 


Denmark 2 


New Zealand 




England 


Norway 




Germany 2 


Romania 2 




Greece 2 


Scotland 2 




Iceland 


Spain 




Israel 2 
Latvia (LSS) 


Thailand 2 


Significantly lower 


Colombia 2 


Lithuania 




Cyprus 


Portugal 




Iran, Islamic Republic 
Kuwait 2 


South Africa 2 



MATHEMATICS PERFORMANCE; Average mathematics performance of students in their final year of secondary school: 
1995 



Average score relative to U.S. Country 



Significantly higher 


Australia 2 


International average 




Austria 2 


Netherlands 2 



' In most countries. See Supplemental Note 7 for 




Canada 2 


New Zealand - 


more information. 




Denmark 2 


Norway 2 


2 Did not satisfy one or more of the sampling or other 




France 2 


Slovenia 2 


guidelines. In the final year of secondary school, this 
included the United States. Latvia is designated LSS 
for Latvian-speaking schools only. See Supplemen- 
tal Note 7 for more information. 




Germany 2 

Hungary 

Iceland 2 


Sweden 

Switzerland 


SOURCES: U.S. Department of Education, NCES .Pur- 
suing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Fourth-Grade Math- 


Not significantly different 


Czech Republic 
Italy 2 


Lithuania 

Russian Federation 


ematics and Science Achievement in International Con- 


Significantly lower 


Cyprus 2 


South Africa 2 



tex t (NCES 97-255), 1997; U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. 
Eighth-Grade Mathematics and Science leaching, 
Learning, Curriculum, and Achievement in international 
Conrwf tNCES 97-198), 1996; U.S. Department of 
Education, NCES. Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. 
Jweifth-Grade Mathematics and Science Achievement 
in International Context (NCES 98-049), 1998. 
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Indicator 19 




Academic Outcomes 

Physics and Advanced Mathematics Performance 

Twelfth-grade students in the United States who participated in international 
assessments of physics and advanced mathematics scored lower than students in their 
final year of secondary school in the majority of participating countries. 



The physics and advanced mathematics com- 
ponent of the Third International Mathemat- 
ics and Science Study (TIMSS) tested a sub- 
group of students who had taken courses in 
these advanced subjects. The results showed 
that U.S. students in 12 th grade who had taken 
courses in physics or advanced mathematics did 
not perform as well, on average, as their coun- 
terparts in most other countries who had taken 
similar courses. In physics, the average score 
of U.S. students was lower than that of stu- 
dents in every participating country except 
Austria. In advanced mathematics, U.S. stu- 
dents scored lower than students in 11 of the 



16 participating countries, the exceptions be- 
ing Italy, the Czech Republic, Germany, and 
Austria. 

Sex gaps were also apparent within most coun- 
tries. Male students outperformed their female 
counterparts in 11 of the 16 participating coun- 
tries in advanced mathematics and in all but 
one of the countries in physics. Male students 
in the United States outscored their female peers 
in both advanced mathematics and physics. In 
neither subject and in no country did females 
outperform males (see supplemental table 19- 
1 ). 



INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS: Average physics and advanced mathematics performance scores for students in their 
final year of secondary school, by country: 1 995 



* Did not satisfy one or more of sampling or other 
guidelines. In both subjects, this included the 
United States. 



Physics 




Average score 
relative to U.S. 


Advanced 

mathematics 


Australia* 


Latvia 




Australia* 


Russian Federation 


Canada 


Norway 




Canada 


Slovenia* 


Cyprus 


Russian 




Cyprus 


Sweden 


Czech Republic 


Federation 


Significantly 


Denmark* 


Switzerland 


Denmark** 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

International average 


Slovenia^ 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


higher 


France 

Greece 

International average 
Lithuania 




Austria* 




Not significantly 
different 


Austria* 

Czech Republic 


Germany 

Italy* 


None 


r , 


Significantly 

lower 


None 





SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Iwelfth-Grode 
Mathematics and Science Achievement in Interna- 
tional Context (NCES 98-049), 1 998. 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Social and Cultural Behaviors 

Civics Perfo rm^ 

According to the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 1998 Civics 
Report Card for the Nation, about one-quarter of the students in the United States 
perform at or above the Proficient level of achievement in civics. 



In 1998, NAEP assessed 4 th -, 8 th -, and Up- 
grade students in civics, providing a picture of 
how well students understand such topics as 
civic life, politics and government, the founda- 
tions of the American political system, the 
Constitution, the relationship of the United 
States to other nations and to world affairs, 
and the roles of citizens in American democ- 
racy. The assessment measures three levels of 
achievement: Basic, Proficient, and Advanced. 
At the Basic level, students demonstrate par- 
tial mastery of the prerequisite knowledge and 
skills that are fundamental to achievement at 
each grade level. At the Proficient level, stu- 
dents perform solidly at each grade level, dem- 
onstrating competency with challenging sub- 
ject matter, including subject-matter knowl- 
edge, application of this knowledge to real- 
world situations, and analytical skills appro- 
priate to the subject matter. At the Advanced 
level, students exhibit superior performance. 

About one-quarter of the students in grades 4, 
8, and 12 scored at or above the Proficient level 



in civics, and about two-thirds of the students 
scored at or above the Basic level. A sex gap 
for students in grades 8 and 12 was evident at 
the Basic level. A higher percentage of females 
than males performed at the Basic level. The 
percentages of males and females performing 
at or above the Proficient level were similar. 
At the 12 th -grade level, however, more males 
than females performed at the Advanced level 
of achievement. Fourth-grade males and fe- 
males performed similarly to one another (see 
supplemental table 20-1). 

Racial-ethnic gaps were also apparent at all 
three grade levels. White students were con- 
sistently more likely to score at or above the 
Proficient level than all other racial-ethnic 
groups except Asians/Pacific Islanders. In ad- 
dition, at the 12 ch -grade level, white students 
were more likely than their black and Hispanic 
peers to score at the Advanced level of achieve- 
ment (see supplemental table 20-1). 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
NAEP 1 998 Civics Report Cord for the Nation: Find- 
ings from the Notional Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NCES 2000-4571,1999. 
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CIVICS PERFORMANCE: Percentage distribution of students, by civics achievement level and grade: 1998 



Grade level 



Grade 4 



Grade 12 




Grade 8 


i. 

i 


30 


0 

48.:. 


■ A 




i 






1 B 




21 



21 



22 



80 60 40 20 0 

Percentage at or below Proficient 



20 40 60 80 

Percentage at or above Proficient 



■ Below basic 
E3 Basic 
Proficient 
□ Advanced 



100 
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Indicator 21 



Social and Cultural Behaviors 

Civic Activities of Students; News Attentiveness 



Student news attentiveness is related to school instruction about government. Students 
in grades 6-12 who recently took a course that required them to pay attention to 
government, politics, or national issues were more likely than students who had not 
taken such a course to report a relatively high frequency of news attentiveness. 

In the Youth Interview Component of the Na- 
tional Household Education Survey (NHES), 
a nationally representative sample of 6 th -12 th - 
grade students were asked in 1999 about their 
participation in various news gathering activi- 
ties outside of school. According to this sur- 
vey, 49 percent of such students reported ei- 
ther watching or listening to the national news, 
reading about national issues, or discussing 
national news and politics with their parents 
almost daily. Seventy percent of all 6 th -12 th - 
grade students reported they had taken courses 
in the current or prior school year that required 
them to pay attention to government, politics, 
or national issues. On average, students who 
had taken these courses were more likely than 
those who had not done so to report that they 
participated in any of the previously mentioned 
news gathering activities on an almost daily 
basis (see supplemental table 21-1). 



A higher percentage of males than females re- 
ported participating in at least one of the three 
news gathering activities almost daily. Among 
racial-ethnic groups, black and Hispanic stu- 
dents were more likely than white students to 
report participating in at least one of the three 
news gathering activities on an almost daily 
basis. Some of these differences among popu- 
lation subgroups in news attentiveness did not 
change when considering coursetaking. Among 
students who took such a course within the 
past two years, males were still more likely than 
females, and black students more likely than 
white students, to report watching or listening 
to the national news, reading about national 
issues, or discussing national news and poli- 
tics with their parents almost daily. 



NEWS ATTENTIVENESS: Percentage of 6 th — IZ^-grade students reporting watching or listening to the national news, 
reading about national issues, or discussing national news and politics with their parents almost daily, by sex, race- 
ethnicity, and coursetaking: 1 999 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Youth Interview Component). 



Percent 




Male Female White Black Hispanic Other 

Sex Race-ethnicity 



Students who did not 
take a course in the 
current or prior school 
year that required 
attention to government, 
politics, or national issues 

Students who took 
a course in the 
current or prior school 
year that required 
attention to government, 
politics, or national issues 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 2,3 
Supplemental Table 21-1. 
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Section 2 — Learner Outcomes 



Voting Participation 



Voting rates generally increase with educational attainment. Although voting rates 
have decreased over time , the rates for adults ages 25-44 with a bachelor's degree or 

higher decreased less than those with less education. 



Completion of successively higher levels of edu- 
cation is associated with individuals’ partici- 
pating actively in the political lives of their com- 
munities. In the 1998 congressional elections, 
college graduates ages 25-44, as a group, were 
77 percent more likely than high school gradu- 
ates of the same age group to vote. High school 
dropouts in the same age range were 52 per- 
cent less likely than high school graduates to 
vote. Similarly, in the 1996 presidential elec- 
tions, among people ages 25-44, college gradu- 
ates were 70 percent more likely than high 
school graduates to vote, and high school drop- 
outs were 49 percent less likely than high school 
graduates to vote (see supplemental table 22- 
1 ). 

At all educational attainment levels, however, 
the voting rates for the 1996 presidential elec- 
tion were lower than those for the 1964 elec- 
tion, and the voting rates for the 1998 con- 
gressional election were also lower than those 



for the 1974 election (see supplemental table 
22 - 1 ). 

There generally was a greater decline in voting 
rates among those with less education than 
among those with more education. In the presi- 
dential elections, for example, the voting rate 
for 25- to 44-year-olds with a college degree 
fell from 86 percent in 1964 to 68 percent in 
1996, compared with a decline for those with 
less than a high school education from 61 per- 
cent in 1964 to 20 percent in 1996. 

In the 1998 congressional elections, young 
adults ages 18-24 who were enrolled in col- 
lege were more likely to have voted than their 
counterparts of the same age group who were 
not enrolled in school (24 and 16 percent, re- 
spectively). Among those not enrolled, adults 
ages 21-24 were more likely to vote than those 
ages 18-20 (see supplemental table 22-2). 



* Includes those with less than nine years of edu- 
cation. 

NOTE: In 1992, the Current Population Survey 
(CPS) changed the questions used to obtain edu- 
cational attainment. The voting rate is calculated 
as the numbers of voters ages 25-44 divided by 
the total population in the same age group. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. Current Population Reports '^ oting 
and Registration in the Election of November" 
(various years), series P-20, Nos. 143, 440, and 504. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 1 



SupplementalTables 22-1,22-2 



VOTING PARTICI PATI0N : Voting rates for presidential elections for the population ages 25-44, by highest level of educa- 
tion completed: 1964,1988, and 1996 

Voting rate 




Year 



0 Total* ; 1-3 years of m High school Cl Some college □ Bachelor's degree 
high school diploma or GED or higher 
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Indicator 23 



Economic Outcomes 

Annual Earnings of You ng Adults 

Young adults with higher levels of education earn more than their peers 
with less education. 



Young adults ages 25-34 who completed at 
least a bachelor’s degree earned more than those 
who had less education. For example, in 1998, 
male and female college graduates earned 56 
and 100 percent more, respectively, than those 
who completed high school education. In con- 
trast, young males and females ages 25-34 who 
dropped out of high school earned 30 and 31 
percent less, respectively, than their peers who 
received a high school diploma (see supplemen- 
tal tables 23-1 and 23-2). 

Between 1980 and 1998, the earnings of young 
adults who completed at least a bachelor’s de- 
gree have increased relative to their counter- 
parts who completed no more than a high 
school education. This increase occurred for 
both men and women, from 19 percent to 56 
percent higher for males, and from 52 percent 
to 100 percent higher for females. During the 
same period, the earnings of young adults who 
completed less than a high school education 
continued to lag behind those with a high 



school education, varying from 27 percent to 
30 percent less for males, and from 35 to 31 
percent less for females (see supplemental table 
23-2). 

The difference in earnings between men and 
women has declined over time at all education 
levels. At each level of educational attainment, 
from high school diploma or GED to a 
bachelor’s degree or higher, the proportionate 
difference in median annual earnings between 
male and female wage and salary workers has 
decreased. For example, in 1998, males with 
a high school education earned 68 percent more 
than their female counterparts, while males 
with at least a bachelor’s degree earned 31 per- 
cent more than females at the same educational 
level. In 1970, the comparable figures were 
142 percent more for high school completers 
and 64 percent more for those with at least a 
bachelor’s degree (see supplemental table 
23-3). 



ANNUAL EARNINGS: Ratio of median annual earnings of all wage and salary workers ages 25-34 with various levels of 
educational attainment to those with a high school diploma or GED: 1 970-98 



Ratio 




Year 



NOTE: This ratio is most useful when compared 
with 1.0. For example, the ratio of 1.56 in 1998 
for males whose highest education level was a 
bachelor's degree or higher means that they 
earned 56 percent more than males who had a 
high school diploma or GEO. The ratio of 0.70 in 
1998 for males whose highest education level 
was grades 9-11 means that they earned 30 per- 
cent less than males who had a high school di- 
ploma or GEO. The Current Population Survey 
(CPS) questions used to obtain educational at- 
tainment were changed in 1992. In 1994, the 
survey methodology for the CPS was changed 
and weights were adjusted. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. March Current Population Surveys. 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



The learner outcomes described in Section 2 
reflect many factors, such as the effort students 
put into their studies, the choices they make as 
they proceed through the education system, and 
the quality of the institutions they attend. Stu- 
dent effort plays an important role in deter- 
mining how well students perform at each level 
and affects their access to and success at the 
next level should they persist. The indicators 
in this section use the student as the unit of 
analysis to examine various aspects of student 
effort, academic progress, and attainment as 
they proceed through the elementary, second- 
ary, and postsecondary education systems. 

Student aspirations and coursetaking 

Students’ educational expectations have in- 
creased substantially since 1980. Increasingly, 
high school students are being advised by their 
parents, counselors, and teachers to go to col- 
lege (Indicator 7, The Condition of Education 
1994), and growing numbers take that advice. 
The percentage of 12 th -graders who definitely 
planned to complete a bachelor’s degree in- 
creased from 35 to 56 percent between 1980 
and 1997 (Indicator 24). Women’s expectations 
have increased more than men’s. In 1980, there 
was no difference in the percentages of men 
and women who definitely planned to complete 
a 4-year program, but in 1997, women were 
more likely than men to expect to do so. 

Reflecting in part these increased aspirations 
(as well as changes in graduation requirements 
and course offerings), today’s high school 
graduates are taking more courses and more 
difficult courses than they were in the early* 
1980s. The average number of credits earned 
by high school graduates increased from 22 
credits in 1982 to 25 credits in 1998 (Indica- 
tor 27). Furthermore, this increase has been in 
academic rather than vocational or enrichment/ 
other credits. Racial-ethnic differences in the 



number of courses taken have diminished but 
not disappeared. In 1982, white graduates 
earned more academic credits, on average, than 
Hispanic graduates, but there was no differ- 
ence in 1998. In contrast, there generally were 
black-white differences in the number of aca- 
demic credits earned between 1982 and 1998. 

In addition to taking more academic courses, 
high school graduates are taking more demand- 
ing courses in mathematics and science. The 
percentage of high school graduates who took 
the most rigorous mathematics curriculum (Ad- 
vanced Placement calculus, calculus, and cal- 
culus/analytic geometry) doubled from 6 per- 
cent to 12 percent between 1982 and 1998 (In- 
dicator 40). Also, the percentage who took both 
chemistry and physics increased from 7 per- 
cent to 19 percent during the same period. Yet 
another indicator that students are tackling 
more academic challenges is the number of high 
school students taking advanced placement 
(AP) examinations (fog’ which they can earn 
college credit). Between 1984 and 1997, the 
number of students who took the AP exami- 
nations increased from 50 to 131 students per 
1,000 12 th -graders (Indicator 14, The Condi- 
tion of Education 1999). 

Persistence and progress in elementary/sec- 
ondary education 

In addition to examining students’ academic 
achievement at various grade levels (as is done 
in Section 2), it is important to monitor their 
progress through school up to and including 
completion. Early problems in school can ac- 
cumulate and lead eventually to dropping out, 
which can have long-term consequences such 
as lower earnings (Indicator 12, The Condi- 
tion of Education 1999). Also, high school 
dropouts put their own children at a disadvan- 
tage with respect to many indicators related to 
educational success (see, for example, Indica- 
tor 33). 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



Summary: Student Effort and Academic Progress 



There have been improvements at many grade 
levels in students’ progress. Young children to- 
day are entering kindergarten more prepared 
for school than in the past. Between 1991 and 
1996, increased numbers of 3-, 4-, and 5-year- 
olds enrolled in preschool or kindergarten pro- 
grams (Indicator 1, The Condition of Educa- 
tion 1998) and participated in early literacy 
activities at home (Indicator 2, The Condition 
of Education 1998). In addition, high school 
completion rates have increased. In 1998, 88 
percent of 25- to 29-year-olds had completed 
high school, up from 78 percent in 1971 (Indi- 
cator 59, The Condition of Education 1999). 
The event dropout rate (the proportion of stu- 
dents enrolled in one year who are not enrolled 
the following year) is relatively low, with four 
percent of all young people ages 15-24 years 
old dropping out of grades 10-12 in 1998 (In- 
dicator 28). Finally, many who do drop out 
reconsider their decision later. Fifty-eight per- 
cent of 1990 high school sophomores who 
dropped out of school either completed or re- 
enrolled in school within two years of their 
scheduled graduation, raising the total who 
completed from 87 percent in August 1992 to 
92 percent by 1994 (Indicator 29). 

Despite these encouraging findings, persistence 
and progress vary by gender, race-ethnicity, and 
urbanicity. For example, in 1998, girls begin- 
ning kindergarten were perceived to be more 
likely than boys to persist at tasks, show ea- 
gerness to learn, and pay attention often or very 
often (Indicator 26). In addition, white and 
Asian children were more likely than black or 
Hispanic children to exhibit these characteris- 
tics, as were children whose mothers had higher 
versus lower levels of education. Also, Hispan- 
ics (especially those born outside the United 
States) tend to have higher dropout rates than 
non-Hispanics (Indicators 51 and 52, The 
Condition of Education 1999), as do students 
in urban areas compared with those in subur- 
ban areas (Indicator 28). 



Transition to College 

Increasing numbers of high school graduates 
are entering college immediately after high 
school. In 1972, about half (49 percent) of all 
high school completers ages 16-24 enrolled in 
a 2- or 4-year college immediately after high 
school; in 1998, about two-thirds (66 percent) 
did so (Indicator 32). Enrollment rates in- 
creased faster for women than men, especially 
at 4-year institutions. In addition, the gap be- 
tween white and black enrollment rates has de- 
creased since 1984. 

Despite high enrollment rates overall, high 
school graduates from all family backgrounds 
do not have equal access to postsecondary edu- 
cation. In 1998, high school completers from 
high-income families were considerably more 
likely to go to college immediately after high 
school (77 percent) than were their peers from 
low-income families (46 percent). High school 
completers were also much more likely to en- 
roll in college immediately after high school if 
their parents had at least a bachelor’s degree 
than if they had less education (Indicator 32). 

One factor associated with lower rates of en- 
rollment at 4-year institutions among low-in- 
come families is that they are less qualified aca- 
demically (based on a “college qualification” 
index constructed using high school grade- 
point average, senior class rank, performance 
on a standardized test, SAT or ACT scores, and 
high school curriculum rigor). In 1992, 53 per- 
cent of high school graduates from low-income 
families (less than $25,000) were at least mini- 
mally academically qualified for admission, 
compared with 68 percent of those from 
middle-income families ($25,000-74,999) and 
86 percent of those from high-income families 
($75,000 or more) (Indicator 30). 
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Summary; Student Effort and Academic Progress 





However, there is evidence that the disadvan- 
tage of low income can be overcome. When 
low-income high school graduates who are 
college qualified take the steps required for 
admission to a 4-year institution (that is, ap- 
ply and take the necessary tests), they are just 
asjikely as their middle-income peers to enroll 
(Indicator 31). 

Other disadvantages can be overcome as well. 
With the proper support, some students who 
are at risk for not completing high school do 
enroll in college. Among 1992 high school 
graduates with at least one risk factor, 35 per- 
cent not only completed high school but also 
enrolled in a 4-year college within two years 
of their high school graduation (Indicator 33). 
High aspirations, taking advanced courses, and 
receiving support from parents, friends, and 
their schools all contributed to their success. 

Persistence and Progress in Postsecondary 
Education 

Degree/certificate completion is associated with 
increased employment opportunities and in- 
come potential (Indicator 23). Thus, it is use- 
ful to identify factors that promote students’ 
likelihood of staying enrolled and attaining 
their goal (while recognizing, of course, that 
postsecondary attendance is an experiment for 
some students, and failure to persist is not al- 
ways a negative outcome). 

Overall, three-quarters of students who began 
their postsecondary education at a 4-year in- 
stitution in 1995-96 were still enrolled at a 4- 
year institution (although not necessarily at the 
same one) three years later (Indicator 35). Cer- 
tain characteristics put college students at risk 
for not persisting, including coming from a low- 
income family, having parents who did not at- 
tend college, and attending a higher poverty 
high school. One factor that helps these at-risk 
students persist in 4-year institutions is high 



school preparation for college-level work. At- 
risk students who completed the New Basics 
core curriculum in high school (four years of 
English and three years each of science, social 
science, and mathematics) were as likely to per- 
sist as their peers who were not at risk (Indica- 
tor 35). 

Furthermore, there is evidence that lack of aca- 
demic preparation in high school is detrimen- 
tal to persistence. When students enter college 
lacking the reading and other skills needed to 
succeed in college-level work and are assigned 
to remedial courses in college, their likelihood 
of completing a bachelor’s degree diminishes. 
Thirty-four percent of 1982 high school gradu- 
ates who took any remedial reading 
coursework in college had completed a 
bachelor’s or associate’s degree by age 29-30, 
compared with 56 percent of those with no 
remedial courses (Indicator 34). The propor- 
tion of freshmen enrolled in a remedial course 
in reading, writing, or mathematics was 29 per- 
cent in fall 1995, about the same proportion 
as in 1989 (30 percent; Indicator 29, The Con- 
dition of Education 1999). 

Completions 

The overall educational attainment of the popu- 
lation has increased over time. In 1999, 88 
percent of those ages 25-29 had earned a high 
school diploma or its equivalent; 66 percent of 
the high school completers in this age group 
had completed some college; and 32 percent 
had earned a bachelor’s degree or higher. Sev- 
eral trends have been evident since the early 
1970s: (1) female attainment rates have in- 
creased faster than those of males at all levels; 
(2) the black-white gap has narrowed for high 
school attainment, but has remained about the 
same for those completing some college and 
widened for those finishing college; and (3) His- 
panic-white gaps still exist and have remained 
similar at all levels over time (Indicator 38). 
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Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Educational Plans 

Students' educational expectations have increased substantially since 1980 . 



In a climate of rising standards and expecta- 
tions beginning in the 1980s, increasing num- 
bers of students have been completing college 
preparatory courses in high school and taking 
college entrance examinations such as the ACT 
and SAT (NCES 98-013, NCES 97-388, and 
NCES 96-304). Increasing proportions of stu- 
dents are also entering college and completing 
degrees (NCES 1999-022). Trends in high 
school seniors’ expectations for postsecondary 
education provide another measure of this 
growing focus on postsecondary education. 

The percentage of ^^-graders who said they 
“definitely will” complete a bachelor’s degree 
increased considerably from 1980 to 1997 
(from 35 to 56 percent). Furthermore, the pro- 
portion who said they “definitely will” attend 
graduate or professional school nearly doubled 
during the same period, from 11 to 21 percent. 
The percentage of students who definitely 



planned to complete a 2-year college program 
increased from 1980 to 1990, but that percent- 
age did not change from 1990 to 1997. The 
percentage of 12 th -grade students who definitely 
planned to attend a technical/vocational school 
declined slightly from 1980 to 1997. 

Sex differences were evident as well. In all three 
years, women were more likely than men to 
report definite plans to complete 2-year degrees 
(see supplemental table 24-1). In 1980, there 
was no sex difference in the percentage with 
definite plans to complete a 4-year degree, but 
in 1997 females were more likely than males 
to have such plans. In 1980, males were slightly 
more likely than females to report definite plans 
to attend graduate/professional school, but in 
1997 that sex difference was reversed (24 per- 
cent of females versus 17 percent of males) (see 
supplemental table 24-1). 



NOTE: The response rates for this survey do not 
meet NCES standards. Students were asked how 
likely it was that they would participate in dif- 
ferent types of postsecondary education. The 
response options were "definitely will,'’ "prob- 
ably will" "probably won't," and "definitely 
won't." 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Trends in Educational Equity far Girls and Women 
(NCES 2000-030), 2000 (1 980 and 1 990 data); 
University of Michigan, Institute for Social Re- 
search, Aton/torf/H/ the Future Study (1997 data). 
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NCES 96-304, NCES 97-388, 
NCES 98-013, NCES 1999-022 



STUDENTS' EDUCATIONAL PLANS: Percentage of high school seniors who reported definite plans for postsecondary edu- 
cation, by type of program: 1 980, 1 990, and 1 997 
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Indicator 25 



Student Attitudes and Aspirations 

Attitudes About Mathematics 



Attitudes about mathematics differ across grades . Older students tend to be more 
negative than younger students. The attitudes of females, while similar to those of males 
at early grade levels , are more negative than those of males at higher grade levels . 



Students’ attitudes about the subjects they study 
are often tied to performance. Such attitudes 
can affect enthusiasm for learning a subject and 
the effort devoted to studying it (Eccles 1994). 
When attitudes about mathematics were ob- 
served in 1990, 1992, and 1996, several inter- 
esting patterns emerged. 

Older students tended to be more negative than 
their younger counterparts. Twelfth-graders, 
for example, were less likely than 4 th - and 8 th - 
graders to agree with the statements “I like 
mathematics” and “I am good at mathemat- 
ics” in 1996. The size of the difference in the 
percentages of students who said they “like 
mathematics” was greater between grades 4 
and 8 than it was between grades 8 and 12 in 
all three years. In contrast, the magnitude of 
the difference in the percentages of those who 
said they are “good at mathematics” was 
greater between grades 8 and 12 than between 
grades 4 and 8 in the last two years. 



In addition, differences between males and fe- 
males were also evident. Females generally ex- 
hibited less positive attitudes about math- 
ematics than did males. In all three years, 4 th - 
grade females were as likely as 4 th -grade males 
to agree with the statement “I like mathemat- 
ics.” In grades 8 and 12, females were less 
likely to do so. At all three grade levels, fe- 
males were less likely to agree with the state- 
ment “I am good at mathematics” (see supple- 
mental table 25-1). 

Although these patterns remained relatively 
consistent between 1990 and 1996, some 
change in attitudes occurred over the 6-year 
period. As an illustration, the percentage of 
12 th -grade students who agreed with the state- 
ments “I like mathematics” and “I am good at 
mathematics” decreased between 1990 and 
1996. Over the same period, attitudes about 
these statements among 4 th - and S^-grade stu- 
dents remained relatively stable. 



STUDENT ATTITUDES: Percentage of students who agreed with statements about mathematics: 1996 



Percent 
100 




I like mathematics I am good at mathematics 

IS Total O Male □ Female 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP), 1990, 1992, and 1996. 
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Student Effort 

First-Time KindergartBiers' A pproaches to Learning 

Teachers report that two-thirds or more of kindergartners often or very often persist at 

tasks , pay attention , and seem eager to learn. 



The ways in which kindergartners approach 
and perform specific tasks in different situa- 
tions contribute to variations in their skills and 
knowledge and their chances for success in 
learning (Kagan, Moore, and Bredekamp 
1995). How the children perform reflects the 
myriad ways in which they become involved 
in learning and frame their thinking and be- 
havior in learning situations. Consequently, 
differences in their knowledge and abilities can 
be observed by examining how they approach 
learning. 

In 1998, kindergarten teachers reported that 
71 percent of first-time kindergartners persisted 
at tasks, 75 percent seemed eager to learn, and 
66 percent paid attention often or very often 
(see supplemental table 26-1). 

Teachers’ reports of kindergartners’ approaches 
to learning differed by children’s sex and fam- 



ily characteristics. For example, teachers per- 
ceived girls to be more likely than boys to per- 
sist at tasks, to be eager to learn, and to pay 
attention often or very often. 

According to teachers’ reports, children of 
mothers with lower levels of education were 
perceived as generally less likely than children 
whose mothers had higher levels of education 
to persist at tasks, to be as eager to learn, and 
to pay attention often or very often (see supple- 
mental table 26-1). 

Teachers reported that white and Asian chil- 
dren were more likely to be perceived as per- 
sisting at tasks, eager to learn, and to pay at- 
tention than black or Hispanic children. For 
example, 78 percent of white children were ea- 
ger to learn often or very often, compared with 
66 percent of black children (see supplemental 
table 26-1). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. ^ ", ' ' “ 

Early Childhood longitudinal Study, "Kindergar- APPROACHES TO LEARNING: Percentage of first-time kindergartners whose teachers reported that they persist at tasks, 

ten Class of 1998 - 99 ," Fall 1998. are eager to learn, and pay attention "often or very often," by sex: Fall 1998 
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Indicator 27 




Credits Earned in High School 

High school graduates in 1998 accumulated about three more academic credits than 
graduates did in 1982. 



High school students are earning more credits 
than they did previously. In 1982, high school 
graduates earned about 22 credits during their 
high school careers. (One credit equals one year 
of a daily one-hour course.) By 1998, gradu- 
ates earned about 25 credits, on average, dur- 
ing their high school careers (see supplemen- 
tal table 27-1). 

Students earn credits in academic subjects, such 
as mathematics, science, English, and social 
studies; vocational subjects, such as business, 
health occupations, and agriculture; and en- 
richment/other subjects, such as health/physi- 
cal education, drivers’ education, and military 
science. The increase over time in total credits 
earned resulted from an increase in the num- 



ber of academic courses taken. High school 
graduates in 1982 earned, on average, 15 cred- 
its in academic subjects, compared with 18 
credits in 1998. Thus, students are taking no 
fewer vocational and enrichment/other courses 
than in the past, but are taking more academic 
courses. 

Increased academic coursetaking was particu- 
larly apparent among Hispanic students. In 
1982, Hispanic graduates earned one and one- 
half academic credits fewer than did white 
graduates (see supplemental table 27-1). By 
1998, this difference had disappeared. In con- 
trast, generally there were differences between 
black and white graduates in the number of 
academic credits earned between 1982 and 
1998. 



CREDITS EARNED: Average number of total and academic credits earned in high school: Selected years 1982-98 



Number of credits 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "Second Follow-up" (HS&B: 
1980/1984); National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "High School Tran- 
script Study*(NELS:1992);and 1987,1990,1994, 
and 1998 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Studies. 
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Elementary/Secondary Progress 

Event Dropo ut Rates, by Urbanicfty 

Students in urban areas are more likely than students in suburban areas to 

drop out of high school. 



Youth who do not complete high school tend 
to have substantially lower employment rates 
and earnings than their more educated peers 
(NCES 1999-022). Although the overall inci- 
dence of dropping out has declined since the 
early 1970s, dropout rates are higher for some 
subgroups of students than for others (NCES 
1999-082). 

There are several ways to calculate dropout 
rates. One, called the event dropout rate, is the 
proportion of students who were enrolled in 
one year who were not enrolled in the follow- 
ing year and did not earn a high school cre- 
dential in the intervening year. According to 
this measure, four percent of all young people 



15-24 years old who were enrolled in school 
dropped out of grades 10-12 in 1998. How- 
ever, in urban areas, the dropout rate was about 
six percent, compared with about four percent 
in suburban areas. Students in urban areas also 
appeared to drop out at a higher rate than ru- 
ral students, but the difference between the rates 
for these two groups is not statistically signifi- 
cant. 

While the overall event dropout rate remained 
stable during the 1990s, the pattern varied ac- 
cording to community type. In particular, event 
dropout rates followed no consistent trend in 
urban areas, but increased slightly in subur- 
ban areas. 



NOTE: Estimates for 1994 and 1995 were inter- 
polated. Estimates may differ from those previ- 
ously published. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October Current Population Sur- 
vey, various years, special tabulations. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Note 3 



Supplemental Table 28-1 



NCES 1999-022, NCES 1999-082 



EVENT DROPOUT RATES: Event dropout rates for 15- to 24-year-olds in grades 10-12, by urbanicity: 1990-98 



Event dropout rate 
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Indicator 29 



Elementary/Secondary Progress 

Later Completions by Dropouts 



Many former students reconsider their decision to drop out and return to school to earn 
a high school diploma or an alternative credential such as a GED. 



Completing high school helps prepare young 
people for the work force and further educa- 
tion. Among high school students who were 
sophomores in 1990, 88 percent completed 
high school by August 1992, and another seven 
percent were still enrolled at that time. The re- 
maining six percent had dropped out. 

Dropping out of high school does not always 
mark the end of a young person’s secondary 
education. Many dropouts later receive a high 
school diploma or earn an alternative creden- 
tial by passing the General Educational Devel- 
opment (GED) tests. More than half (58 per- 
cent) of dropouts from the 1990 sophomore 
cohort had either completed or re-enrolled in 
school within 2 years of their scheduled gradu- 
ation. 

Adding students who graduated on time, 
students who took longer than scheduled to 



finish, and dropouts who later completed 
brings the total completion rate for 1990 
sophomores to 92 percent by spring 1994. 

Students in the 1990 sophomore cohort were 
more likely than their counterparts a decade 
earlier to graduate on time (88 percent versus 
80 percent), and if they dropped out, they were 
less likely to still be dropouts 2 years later (43 
percent versus 66 percent). 

Dropouts in the 1990 sophomore cohort with 
poor skills in mathematics (as indicated by test 
performance in the lowest quartile for their 
cohort) were less likely than their peers with 
better mathematics skills to have earned an al- 
ternative credential such as the GED within two 
years of their scheduled graduation (9 percent 
versus 16 percent) and were more likely to have 
remained dropouts (47 percent versus 34 per- 
cent). 



HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETION: Percentage distribution of 1980 and 1990 sophomores and dropouts according to comple- 
tion status and percentage completing within 2 years of scheduled graduation, by mathematics achievement 
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89.1 
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8.4 
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1 Includes those who graduated from high school 
and those who received an alternative credential. 

2 Enrolled in a regular high school or alternative 
program. 

3 Based on tests administered as part of the 
survey. 

NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "Second Follow-up" (HS&B: 
1980/1984), and National Education Longitudi- 
nal Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "Third Follow- 
up" (NELS: 1988/1 994). 
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Indicator 30 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



Transitions to College 

Who I s Prepared for College 

High school graduates from low-income families are less likely to be qualified 
academically to enter 4-year institutions than their peers from higher income families . 



High school graduates from low-income fami- 
lies enter 4-year institutions at lower rates than 
their higher income peers (NCES 98-105). 
While financial barriers to college attendance 
exist for many low-income students, one rea- 
son for their lower enrollment rate is that they 
are less qualified academically. Eighty-six per- 
cent of 1992 high school graduates from fami- 
lies with high incomes ($75,000 or more) were 
at least minimally academically qualified for 
admission to a 4-year institution, compared 
with 68 percent of those from middle-income 
($25,000-74,999) and 53 percent from low- 
income (less than $25,000) families. (See 
Supplemental Note 9 for more information 
about the College Qualification Index.) 



Moreover, high-income graduates were almost 
twice as likely as middle-income graduates and 
four times as likely as low-income graduates 
to be very highly qualified for 4-year college 
admission. The proportion of college-qualified 
students was also directly related to their par- 
ents’ educational attainment (NCES 98-105). 

Asian/Pacific Islander and white graduates have 
higher average family income and parental 
education levels than their black and Hispanic 
counterparts (NCES 98-105). Reflecting this 
pattern, they were more likely than black and 
Hispanic graduates to be at least minimally 
qualified for 4-year college admission (see 
supplemental table 30-1). The proportion of 
very highly qualified graduates was largest 
among Asians/Pacific Islanders. 



NOTE: The 4-year College Qualification Index is 
based on high school GPA, senior class rank,NELS 
1992 aptitude test, SAT or ACT scores, and cur- 
ricular rigor. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Eighth Graders, “Third Follow-up" (NELS: 1988/ 
1994). 
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QUALIFIED FOR COLLEGE: Percentage of 1992 high school graduates qualified for admission at a 4-year institution, by 
level of qualification and family income 
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Indicator 31 




Who Enrolls in Postsecondary Education 



Enrollment rates of high school graduates vary with family income, but among those 
who are college-qualified and take the steps necessary for admission, low-income 
students are just as likely as middle-income students to enroll in a 4-year institution. 



The higher the family income of high school 
graduates, the more likely they are to enroll in 
postsecondary education. Among 1992 gradu- 
ates as a whole, the proportion who enrolled 
in 4-year institutions by 1994 increased at each 
family income level, from 33 percent of low- 
income students to 47 percent of middle-income 
students to 77 percent of high-income students 
(NCES 98-105). 

However, financial resources are not the only 
obstacle to enrollment for students from low- 
income families. High school graduates from 
low-income families are less likely to enroll in 
college because they tend to be less qualified 
( Indicator 30). Nevertheless, even among col- 
lege-qualified graduates, enrollment rates in 4- 
year or any postsecondary institutions within 
two years of graduating from high school in- 
creased with family income. 



In addition to being college qualified, students 
wanting to enter a 4-year institution take ad- 
ditional steps, defined here as taking a col- 
lege admissions test and applying for admis- 
sion. Some of the income-related differences in 
enrollment rates disappeared among those who 
were both college qualified and took these two 
steps. High school graduates from families with 
low and middle incomes were equally likely to 
enroll in a 4-year institution or in any 
postsecondary institution within two years of 
high school graduation (83 and 82 percent, re- 
spectively). 

A large majority (83 percent) of low-income 
high school graduates who were both college 
qualified and took the two steps toward ad- 
mission were able to attend a 4-year institu- 
tion. Financial or other reasons did not deter 
them from enrolling. 



POSTSECONDARY ENROLLMENT: Percentage of college-qualified 1992 high school graduates who enrolled in 
postsecondary education by 1994, by type of institution and family income 



Family income 
Less than $25,000 
$25,000-74,999 
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Less than $25,000 
$25,000-74,999 
$75,000 or more 
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*Took a college admissions test (SAT or ACT) and 
applied for admission to a 4-year institution. 

NOTE: The 4-year college qualification index is 
based on high school GPA, senior class rank,NELS 
1992 aptitude test, SAT or ACT scores, and cur- 
ricular rigor. See Supplemental Note 9 for fur- 
ther information about the College Qualification 
Index. Type of institution attended refers to first 
institution attended. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Eighth Graders, "Third Follow-up" (NELS: 1988/ 
1994). 
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Indicator 32 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



Transitions to College 

Immediat e Transition to College 

Immediate college enrollment rates have been increasing since 1972. From 1984 to 
1998, increases in female enrollment at 4-year institutions contributed to overall 
growth ;n enrollment rates. The gap between white and black enrollment rates has 

decreased since 1984 . 



The percentage of high school completers who 
enroll in college in the fall immediately after 
high school reflects the accessibility of higher 
education and the value high school completers 
place on college compared with other pursuits. 
Overall, immediate college enrollment rates of 
high school completers increased from 49 to 
66 percent between 1972 and 1998 (see supple- 
mental table 32-1). 

From 1972 to 1998, immediate enrollment 
rates of female high school completers increased 
faster than those of males. Much of the growth 
in immediate college enrollment rates between 
1984 and 1998 was due to increases in the im- 
mediate enrollment rates of females at 4-year 
institutions. The rates at which females en- 
rolled in 4-year institutions increased faster 
than those of males and faster than those of 
females at 2-year institutions (see supplemen- 
tal table 32-3). 

Immediate enrollment rates for white high 
school completers have increased over the past 



27 years, from 50 to 69 percent. Among black 
high school completers, immediate enrollment 
rates fluctuated between 1972 and 1983, and 
then increased between 1984 and 1998, rising 
from 40 to 62 percent (see supplemental table 
32-1). Since 1984, immediate enrollment rates 
for blacks have increased faster than those for 
whites, closing the gap between the two groups. 
For Hispanic high school completers, there was 
no consistent growth in rates between 1972 and 
1998. 

Some differences in immediate enrollment rates 
among groups of completers have not changed. 
The gap in rates of those from high- and low- 
income families persisted for each year between 
1990 and 1998. Likewise, completers whose 
parents had attained a bachelor’s degree or 
higher were more likely than those with par- 
ents who had less education to enter college 
immediately after high school graduation for 
each year between 1990 and 1998 (see supple- 
mental table 32-2). 



fir 



NOTE: Includes high school completers in a given 
year from 16-24 years of age. In 1994, the sur- 
vey methodology for the Current Population Sur- 
vey (CPS) was changed and weights were ad- 
justed. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. October Current Population 
Surveys. 
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IMMEDIATE ENROLLMENT: Percentage of high school completers who were enrolled in college the October after com- 
pleting high school, by sex and race-ethnicity: October 1984-98 
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"Overview of the Condition of 
Education" essay from The 
Condition of Educoiion 1999 
(NCES 1999-022) 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



Indicator 33 



Transitions to College 

Enrollment of Students With Risk Factors 



About one-third of young people at risk for low educational attainment are able to 
persist in high school and enroll in a 4-year college despite being disadvantaged. 



Some students who enter high school with risk 
factors associated with dropping out nonethe- 
less graduate from high school and enroll in 
postsecondary education. About 58 percent of 
all 1992 high school graduates had at least one 
factor in their family background or school 
experiences prior to entering high school that 
placed them at some risk of lower educational 
attainment. However, 35 percent of these 
graduates with risk factors not only finished 
high school, but also enrolled in a 4-year col- 
lege or university within two years of their high 
school graduation (and 68 percent enrolled in 
some type of postsecondary institution). 

Why were some students with risk factors able 
to make it to college while others were not? 
Many factors may have contributed to their 
success, including academic preparation, fam- 
ily background, and support from schools, 
parents, and friends. 

Students with risk factors who aspired in 10 th 
grade to earn at least a bachelor’s degree, were 
at least minimally academically prepared for 
enrollment in a 4-year college, and got help 



with college applications from their school were 
more likely to enroll in a 4-year college than 
those who did not. In addition, those who com- 
pleted at least one advanced mathematics 
course and those who participated in two or 
more extracurricular activities in 10 th grade 
were more likely than others to enroll in a 4- 
year college. Also, students whose parents dis- 
cussed school and college matters at least mod- 
erately frequently during 12 th grade and those 
with parents who had completed a bachelor’s 
degree were more likely to enroll in a 4-year 
college than those whose parents were not in 
these categories. Finally, when most of the 
friends of a student with risk factors planned 
to enroll in a 4-year college, the student was 
more likely than other students with risk fac- 
tors to do so as well. 

A multivariate analysis confirmed that the posi- 
tive association between enrolling in a 4-year 
college and each of these characteristics per- 
sists even after controlling for the interrelation- 
ships of the characteristics. 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



TRANSITION TO COLLEGE: Percentage of 1992 high school graduates, with risk factors for low educational attainment, 
and percentage distribution according to type of institution first enrolled 
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NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Na- 
tional Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
Eighth Graders (NELS:1988/1994), Data Analy- 
sis System. 
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1994, by selected student characteristics 

Student's 1 0 th -grade aspirations 
Less than a bachelor's degree 
Bachelor's degree or higher 

High school mathematics 
Non- or low-academic 
Algebra I and Geometry 
Algebra II 
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Academic preparation 
Not prepared 
At least minimally prepared 

Help with postsecondaryapplication 
High school did not help 
High school helped 
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Some postsecondary 
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Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



Indicator 34 



Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Remediation and Degr ee Completion 

Students who take any remedial reading courses are less likely to earn a 2- or 4-year 
degree than those who take other combinations of remedial courses. 



The role of remedial coursework in 
postsecondary education has been the subject 
of continuing debate among policymakers and 
educators. The core questions being addressed 
are what kinds of institutions should offer re- 
medial coursework and how remedial 
coursework affects degree completion. The 
postsecondary education transcripts of a co- 
hort of students who graduated from high 
school in 1982 and were followed until they 
were 29 to 30 years old provide an opportu- 
nity to examine the relationship between de- 
gree completion and remedial coursework pat- 
terns. 

Assignment to remedial reading in college is 
associated with additional remediation and a 
lower likelihood of degree completion. Among 
the students who took any remedial reading, 
42 percent were in three or more other reme- 
dial courses, and 67 percent took remedial 
mathematics (see supplemental table 34-2). In 
contrast, among the students who took any re- 
medial mathematics courses, 16 percent were 



in three or more remedial courses, and 24 per- 
cent took remedial reading. 

Students who took only one remedial course 
(other than remedial mathematics or reading) 
completed degrees at the same rate as students 
who took no remedial courses (55 and 56 per- 
cent, respectively). Students whose only reme- 
dial requirement was mathematics and who 
took a maximum of two remedial courses com- 
pleted associate’s or bachelor’s degrees at a 
higher rate (45 percent) than students with any 
reading problems (34 percent). 

A higher percentage of community college stu- 
dents than 4-year college students are assigned 
to remedial courses. Sixty-three percent of stu- 
dents who attended only a 2-year college and 
64 percent of those who attended both a 2- 
year college and a 4-year college took at least 
one remedial course, compared with 40 per- 
cent of those who attended only a 4-year col- 
lege (see supplemental table 34-3). 



REMEDIATION AND COMPLETION: Percentage of postsecondary education students with varying patterns of remedial 
courses who complete 2- or 4-year degrees: 1980-93 



Remedial courses 



Any remedial reading 



Two or fewer remedial 
courses: mathematics only 

Two or more remedial courses 
but no reading courses 

One remedial course, not 
mathematics or reading 



No remedial courses 




Percent 



NOTE: The patterns of remedial coursework are 
mutually exclusive, starting with "any reading" 
and proceeding downward. Thus, no student in- 
cluded in a pattern is included in any pattern 
below. Students who attended only sub-bacca- 
laureate vocational/technical schools are not in- 
cluded. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "Postsecondary Education 
Transcript Study" (HS&B:So PETS). 
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Indicator 35 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 



Postsecondary Persistence and Progress 

Persistence Towa rd a Bachelor's Degree 

Students with risk factors are as likely as those without them to remain enrolled in a 
4-year institution after 3 years if they completed at least the New Basics 

curriculum in high school. 



Among students who began their postsecond- 
ary education at a 4-year institution in 
1995-96, three-fourths were enrolled at the 
same or another 4-year institution three years 
later (NCES 2000-154). Certain characteris- 
tics put students at risk for not persisting. How- 
ever, their likelihood of persisting improved if 
they completed at least the New Basics curricu- 
lum (recommended in A Nation at Risk by the 
National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation) in high school. 

For this analysis, risk factors for not persisting 
included coming from a low-income family, 
having neither parent going beyond high 
school, or attending a high school in which 25 
percent or more of the students were eligible 
for free or reduced-price lunches. (For more 
details, see Supplemental Note 11.) Three years 



after entering a 4-year institution, students with 
one or more risk factors were less likely than 
those without any risk factors to be enrolled at 
any 4-year institution (67 percent versus 79 per- 
cent). 

When high school curriculum is taken into ac- 
count, however, the relationship changes. Hav- 
ing risk factors was related to persistence only 
among students who did not complete the New 
Basics curriculum. The likelihood of persisting 
in a 4-year institution for students who had 
completed the New Basics curriculum or who 
completed a more intense curriculum includ- 
ing four years of both mathematics and sci- 
ence and two years of a foreign language did 
not differ meaningfully for students with and 
without risk factors. 



NOTE: The New Basics curriculum includes 4 
years of English and 3 years each of mathemat- 
ics, science, and social sciences. High school cur- 
riculum is based on the courses completed or 
planned, as reported by students applying to take 
the SAT I (Scholastic Assessment Test) or ACT 
(American CollegeTesting) assessment. Of all be- 
ginning students at 4-year institutions, 90 per- 
cent took the SAT I or ACT assessment. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1996 Beginning Postsecondary Students Longi- 
tudinal Study,' 'First Follow-up" (BPS: 1996/1998). 
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PERSISTENCE IN COLLEGE: Percentage of students beginning postsecondary education at 4-year institutions in 199S-96 
who were enrolled at any 4-year institution 3 years later, by presence of risk factors and curriculum completed 
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Indicator 36 



Postseconday Persistence and Progress 

Sex Differences in Graduate/Professional Enrollment 



Male and female bachelor's degree recipients in 1992-93 were equally likely to have 
enrolled in a graduate or first-professional program by 1997, but they chose different 
fields of study 



By 1997, the same percentages of the men and 
women who had earned bachelor’s degrees in 
1992-93 had applied for admission to an ad- 
vanced degree program (41 percent), been ac- 
cepted (35 percent), and enrolled (30 percent) 
(NCES 1999-155). 

Sex differences were pronounced in the fields 
of study chosen, however, with men being more 
likely than women to enroll in business and 
management; medicine or dentistry; engineer- 
ing, mathematics, or computer science; and life 
and physical sciences. 

Women were more likely than men to enroll in 
education, in health sciences other than medi- 



cine or dentistry, and in social and behavioral 
sciences. Enrollment rates in law, arts and hu- 
manities, and “other” fields did not differ sig- 
nificantly by sex. 

Enrollment in specific degree programs differed 
by sex. Men were more likely than women to 
enroll in MBA programs (14 versus 6 percent), 
doctoral programs (13 versus 7 percent), and 
first-professional programs (18 versus 10 per- 
cent) (NCES 1999-155). In contrast, women 
were more likely than men to enroll in nonMBA 
master’s degree programs (76 versus 54 per- 
cent). 



GRADUATE FIELDS: Percentage distribution of 1992-93 bachelor's degree recipients who enrolled in a graduate or first- 
professional progam by 1997 according to graduate field of study, by sex 



Graduate field of study 
Business and management 

Medicine/dentistry 

Engineering/mathematics/ 
computer science 

Life and physical sciences 



Education 
Other health sciences 
Social and behavioral sciences 
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Law 
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NOTE: If students enrolled in more than 1 pro- 
gram, the field corresponding to the highest level 
program is shown. The glossary includes a list 
of degrees defined as first-professional. Percent- 
ages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Baccalaureate and Beyond Longitudinal Study, 
"Second Follow-up" (B&B:1993/1997), Data 
Analysis System. 
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Indicator 37 



Section 3 — Student Effort and Academic Progress 




Deg rees Earned by Women 

Women earn more than half of all bachelor's degrees. They still trail men in certain fields 
but have made considerable progress over the past quarter century. 



Many efforts have been made to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for women, and the re- 
sults are evident in degree attainment. In 1970- 
71, women earned 43 percent of all bachelor’s 
degrees. They made gradual gains throughout 
the 1970s, and in each year since the early 
1980s, they have earned more than half of all 
the bachelor’s degrees awarded. In 1996-97, 
they earned 56 percent of the bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded. 

In certain fields (health professions and related 
sciences, education, English, and visual and 
performing arts), women earned a majority of 
bachelor’s degrees in both 1970-71 and 
1996-97. In others (psychology, communica- 
tions, and biological/life sciences), they earned 
a majority of the degrees in 1996-97, but not 
in 1970-71. In business management and ad- 
ministrative services, social sciences and his- 
tory, and mathematics, women have made 
modest or considerable gains and now earn 



almost half of all bachelor’s degrees in these 
fields. 

In 1996-97, women still earned considerably 
less than half the bachelor’s degrees in the tra- 
ditionally male-dominated fields of agriculture/ 
natural resources (39 percent), physical sciences 
(37 percent), computer and information sci- 
ences (33 percent), and engineering (17 per- 
cent). Nevertheless, they have made substan- 
tial gains in all of these fields since 1970-71. 

Women have made progress at the graduate 
level as well (see supplemental table 37-1), al- 
though one-third or less of the master’s recipi- 
ents in 1996-97 in physical sciences, computer 
and information sciences, and engineering were 
women. At the doctoral level, women received 
less than one-third of the degrees awarded in 6 
out of the 15 degrees fields shown, and less 
than one-half of the degrees awarded in 10 out 
of 15 fields shown. 



* Includes other fields of study not shown sepa- 
rately. 



BACHELOR'S DEGREES: Percentage of bachelor's degrees earned by women, by field of study: 1970-71 and 1996-97 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1970-71 Higher Education General information 
Survey (HEGIS), "Degrees and Other Formal 
Awards Conferred* survey and 1996-97 Inte- 
grated Postsecondary Education Data System 
(IPEDS); "Completions" survey. 
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Indicator 38 




Educational Attainment 



Completion rates of 25- to 29-year-olds increased across all educational levels , for all 
racial-ethnic groups, and for males and females from 1971 to 1999. 



The percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds who com- 
pleted at least high school rose from 78 per- 
cent in 1971 to 88 percent in 1999 (see supple- 
mental table 38-1). Over the same period, the 
percentage of high school completers in this 
age group who also completed at least some 
college increased from 44 to 66 percent (see 
supplemental table 38-2), and the percentage 
who obtained a bachelor’s degree or higher rose 
from 22 to 32 percent (see supplemental table 
38-3). 

From 1971 to 1999, the gap in the rates at 
which blacks and whites completed at least high 
school began to close. In earlier years, the 
completion rate of blacks was 72 percent of 
that of whites, while in 1999, it was 95 per- 
cent that of whites. In contrast, the gap in at- 
tainment between white and black high school 
completers with at least some college remained 
similar, and the gap between blacks and whites 



who completed college widened (see supple- 
mental tables 38-1, 38-2, and 38-3). 

Among Hispanics, there were increases in 
completion rates across all levels of education 
between 1971 and 1999. Nonetheless, the dif- 
ferences in attainment rates between whites and 
Hispanics remained about the same at every 
educational level. 

Among those ages 25-29 in 1971, females had 
lower completion rates than males at every 
educational level above high school. Between 
1971 and 1999, however, the educational at- 
tainment rates of females increased faster than 
those of males. By 1999, as a result, females 
had higher rates than males for completing high 
school and some college. In addition, there 
were no differences in the percentages of males 
and females with a bachelor’s degree or higher 
in that year. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: Percentage of 25- to 29-year-olds attaining selected levels of education, by race-ethnicity: 
March 1971 and 1999 

Percent 
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with some with a bachelor's with some with a bachelor's 

college degree or higher college degree or higher 
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* Included in high school completers with some 
college or a bachelor's degree or higher. 

NOTE: The Current Population Survey (CPS) ques- 
tions used to obtain educational attainment were 
changed in 1992. In 1994, the methodology for 
the CPS was changed and weights were adjusted. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, 
1971 and 1999. 
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Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Summary? Quality of Elementary and 
Secondary Educational Environments 



Elementary and secondary education is de- 
signed to provide children with the academic 
knowledge and skills they need to function suc- 
cessfully in society and to prepare them to pur- 
sue further education, to enter the workforce, 
and to be responsible, active citizens. If stu- 
dents do not receive the knowledge and skills 
they need to be productive, then the schools 
have not succeeded in their mission. Examin- 
ing the characteristics of schools that are re- 
lated to student learning can help to illuminate 
some of the reasons why students are learning 
or not. In 1991, an NCES Special Study Panel 
on Education Indicators called for a “dual fo- 
cus on both learner outcomes and the quality 
of the national educating institutions” (U.S. De- 
partment of Education 1991). 

School quality as it affects student learning may 
involve many different characteristics of 
schools, each of which may be interrelated and 
not one of which alone predetermines learn- 
ing. These characteristics may include the 
courses that students take and the academic 
standards that teachers and administrators set, 
the learning opportunities afforded to students, 
teachers’ qualifications and training, and ad- 
ministrators’ ability to provide a safe and dis- 
ciplined school environment, as well as the 
physical and human resources at schools. In- 
dicators on these aspects of the elementary and 
secondary educational environment are in- 
cluded in this section. 

Coursetaking and Standards 

One of the most important factors contribut- 
ing to the education that students receive is the 
kinds of courses they take. In 1983, the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Education 
(NCEE) proposed that all high school students 
seeking a diploma be required to complete the 
“New Basics” core curriculum, which required 
students to complete more coursework in math- 
ematics, science, English, social studies, and 
other course areas by the time they graduated 



from high school than many students at the 
time had completed (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education 1983). For example, 
between school years 1987-88 and 1993-94, 
the percentage of public school districts with 
high school graduation requirements that met 
or exceeded the NCEE’s recommendations of 
four years of English and three years each of 
social studies, science, and mathematics in- 
creased (NCES 98-013). Since 1983, the per- 
centage of high school graduates who com- 
pleted advanced mathematics and science 
courses has increased. In 1982, 5 and 6 per- 
cent of high school graduates, respectively, (or 
11 percent combined) completed mathematics 
courses at Advanced academic Levels II and III 
(the most advanced levels of coursetaking that 
include such mathematics courses as trigonom- 
etry, precalculus, and calculus). In 1998, 15 
and 12 percent of high school graduates, re- 
spectively (or 27 percent combined) completed 
mathematics courses at those levels. The per- 
centages of high school graduates who com- 
pleted advanced courses in science were also 
higher in 1998 than in 1982 ( Indicator 40). 

However, in 1998, not all student groups took 
challenging mathematics and science 
coursework at the same rate. Asian/Pacific Is- 
lander and white high school graduates, pri- 
vate school graduates, and those who com- 
pleted the New Basics curriculum were usually 
more likely than others to complete advanced 
levels of mathematics and science coursework 
(Indicator 39). 

Although there has been progress in advanced 
course-taking patterns in U.S. schools, some 
evidence exists that the quality of U.S. educa- 
tional instruction in mathematics may lag be- 
hind that of other countries. Data collected 
for the Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study (TIMSS) show that the content 
of mathematics lessons taught to 8 th -grade stu- 
dents in the United States was more likely to 
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be rated of the lowest quality when compared 
with lessons taught to students in Japan and 
Germany. Thirty-nine and 28 percent, respec- 
tively, of Japanese and German mathematics 
lessons received the highest quality rating, 
whereas no lessons from the United States re- 
ceived such a rating (Indicator 44). Further, 
8 th -grade mathematics lessons in the United 
States differed from those in Germany and Ja- 
pan in instructional processes: 83 percent of 
U.S. lessons contained only “task-controlled” 
tasks in which the teacher demonstrated a par- 
ticular solution method to students and asked 
them to replicate that solution, as opposed to 
“student-controlled” tasks in which the teacher 
encouraged students to find alternative solu- 
tion approaches on their own. Forty-eight per- 
cent of German lessons and 17 percent of Japa- 
nese lessons contained only “task-controlled” 
tasks. In addition, Japanese teachers empha- 
sized mathematical thinking among students 
more often than did their American counter- 
parts. The relative quality of lessons taught in 
the United States, compared with those taught 
in other countries, may be related to the rela- 
tively poor performance of U.S. students in 
mathematics and science at the end of second- 
ary school, compared with students from other 
countries (NCES 1999-022). 

Learning Opportunities 

Many factors may influence learning opportu- 
nities in elementary and secondary schools, 
such as the number of students in a classroom, 
the amount of individualized attention a stu- 
dent receives from a teacher, and a student’s 
access to technology in the school. 

Small class sizes may bring increased opportu- 
nity for classroom contact between students 
and teachers and may enhance students’ learn- 
ing opportunities by allowing them more one- 
on-one contact with a teacher (NEA 2000). 
The National Education Association (NEA) 
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recommends no more than 15 students per class 
for kindergarten through 3 rd grade. In 1998, 
kindergarten classrooms in public schools av- 
eraged 20 students per teacher, whereas kin- 
dergarten classrooms in private schools aver- 
aged 18 students. Fifteen percent of public 
school kindergarten classrooms have 15 or 
fewer students, compared with 41 percent of 
private school kindergarten classrooms ( Indi- 
cator 41). Although student/teacher ratios are 
not a direct measure of class size, they do pro- 
vide an indirect means of assessing the possi- 
bility of contact between students and teach- 
ers. Student/teacher ratios in elementary and 
secondary schools were smaller in 1998 than 
in 1970 (Indicator 43). 

Computers and related technology provide an 
alternate way for students to learn and obtain 
information and are an increasingly available 
educational resource. In 1999, 95 percent of 
public elementary and secondary schools had 
Internet access (NCES 2000-086), and 78 per- 
cent of students in grades 1-12 reported using 
the Internet at school (Indicator 45). 

School Choice 

By choosing the school that their children at- 
tend, parents may perceive that they can influ- 
ence the quality of education their children re- 
ceive. In addition, with parents choosing their 
children’s school, schools may be prompted to 
compete for enrollments by improving the pro- 
grams they offer (Viteritti 2000). 

Since 1991, the popularity of school choice has 
grown among the general public. In 1996, 69 
percent of the public favored allowing students 
and their parents to choose which public 
schools in the community students attend, re- 
gardless of where they live; 44 percent favored 
allowing students and their parents to choose 
a private school over the public one, up from 
26 percent in 1991 (NCES 1999-036). In 1999, 
more children in grades 3-12 attended schools 
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chosen by their parents (either public or pri- 
vate schools) than in 1993 (24 versus 20 per- 
cent) (Indicator 46). 

Recent data show that a decreasing proportion 
of parents report satisfaction with assigned 
public schools, especially at the secondary level. 
The percentage of children who attended an 
assigned public school whose parents were very 
satisfied with the child’s school, teachers, and 
the school’s academic standards decreased be- 
tween 1993 and 1999. In 1999, private schools 
had the highest percentages of children with 
parents who were very satisfied with the child’s 
school, teachers, the school’s academic stan- 
dards, and discipline, followed by chosen pub- 
lic schools and by assigned public schools. For 
all public schools, a higher percentage of chil- 
dren in grades 3-5 had parents who were very 
satisfied than did children in grades 9-12 (In- 
dicator 46). 

Teachers and Teacher Characteristics 

Teachers must have a thorough grounding in 
the subjects they teach so they can guide their 
students effectively through the material and 
respond knowledgeably to questions and com- 
ments. The basis of their knowledge comes 
from their prior education, as signified by the 
degrees and certifications they earn. In 1998, 
38 percent of full-time public school teachers 
held academic degrees at the bachelor’s or 
graduate level. Teachers with three or fewer 
years of teaching experience were more likely 
than more experienced teachers to hold aca- 
demic degrees. In 1998, virtually 100 percent 
of public school teachers had earned a 
bachelor’s degree; 45 percent had earned a 
master’s degree; and at least 90 percent had 
earned regular or standard state certificates or 
advanced professional certificates (Indicator 
47), Many teachers also participate in profes- 
sional development to increase their skills and 
knowledge. In 1998, the percentage of full-time 
public school teachers who participated in vari- 
ed 
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ous development activities in the past 12 
months ranged from 81 to 31 percent, depend- 
ing on the type of activity (Indicator 48). 

While there is some evidence that the Nation’s 
teachers are educated and strive to increase their 
skills and learn new techniques through pro- 
fessional development activities, there is evi- 
dence that their salaries are not competitive 
with those of workers in other professions. El- 
ementary and secondary teachers earned less 
in 1998 than workers in other professions with 
bachelor’s degrees (Indicator 25, The Condi- 
tion of Education 1999). 

School Safety and Disciplined Environ- 
ments 

In recent years, policymakers, educators, par- 
ents, and students increasingly have voiced 
concern about the incidence of school-related 
criminal behavior. Responses to such concern 
include enactment of the Gun-Free Schools Act 
(GFSA; Sinclair 1999), and zero-tolerance poli- 
cies against violent behavior and drug use in 
order to maintain orderly and safe schools. 

Although concern has grown, data show that 
high school student reports of various victim- 
izations and violent behaviors have not in- 
creased in recent years, use of several types of 
drugs at schools has decreased, and most pub- 
lic school teachers feel prepared to maintain 
order and discipline in their classrooms. Vic- 
timization rates at school for high school se- 
niors changed little between 1976 and 1997. 
In 1997, victimization rates ranged from 5 per- 
cent (the percentage of high school seniors who 
reported being injured with a weapon at school 
during the previous 12 months) to 39 percent 
(the percentage of seniors who reported hav- 
ing something stolen at school during the past 
12 months) compared with 6 to 38 percent, 
respectively, in 1976 (NCES 1999-022). Be- 
tween 1976 and 1998, the percentage of high 
school seniors who reported using alcohol, 
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marijuana, stimulants, cocaine, or tranquiliz- 
ers at school during the previous year de- 
creased. In 1998, 71 percent of public school 
teachers felt they were very well prepared to 
maintain order and discipline in their class- 
rooms (NCES 1999-022). 

Other School Resources 

The ability of the Nation’s schools and educa- 
tors to provide a quality educational experi- 
ence to students is dependent on human and 
physical resources. Even if the educational 
standards of the schools are high, their physi- 
cal condition may lag behind. Costly improve- 
ments are needed in many schools just to meet 
federal mandates for accessibility and elimina- 
tion of hazardous conditions such as asbestos 
or lead paint (GAO 1995). The boom in stu- 
dent enrollment (see Indicator 3) may exacer- 
bate personnel shortages, inadequate classroom 
space, and wear and tear on school buildings. 
In 1994-96, the average age of U.S. public 
schools was 42 years old. Twenty-nine per- 
cent of public schools were built before 1970 
and have never been renovated or were last 



renovated before 1980. Sixty-one percent were 
built between 1970 and 1984 or built before 
1970 and had been renovated since 1980. Ten 
percent of public schools in the United States 
were built after 1984, renovated or not ( Indi- 
cator 49 and NCES 1999-048). 

Conclusion 

In the past two decades, progress has been made 
in several areas in improving the quality of el- 
ementary and secondary education provided 
the Nation’s schools. The data discussed above 
show some of these improvements, which in- 
clude more rigorous coursetaking by high 
school students, increased access to technol- 
ogy in public schools, decreases in student/ 
teacher ratios, and increased discipline in school 
environments. Nonetheless, this progress has 
been tempered by such factors as of lower les- 
son quality when compared with that of other 
countries, low teacher salaries, and aging 
school buildings. These factors may contrib- 
ute to lower confidence among parents and the 
general public in the quality of public elemen- 
.tary and secondary education. 
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Coursetaking and Standards 

Coursetaking in Mathe matics and Science 

Asian/Pacific Islander and white high school graduates, private school graduates, and 
those who completed the New Basics curriculum were usually more likely to complete 
advanced levels of mathematics and science coursework than their peers . Males and 
females completed advanced mathematics and science courses at similar rates. 



The highest level of mathematics and science 
coursework that students complete by high 
school graduation is one measure of their ef- 
forts to perform and achieve at high levels and 
reflects the content, not just the quantity, of 
mathematics and science education. In 1998, 
there were differences in the highest levels of 
mathematics and science coursework com- 
pleted among student groups. 

Race-ethnicity and control of school were as- 
sociated with the level of coursework completed 
by high school graduates in mathematics and 
science in 1998. Asian/Pacific Islander and 
white high school graduates were usually more 
likely to complete Advanced academic level 
mathematics, which includes such courses as 
trigonometry and calculus, and the highest level 
of science courses (Chemistry II or Physics II) 



than were graduates from other racial-ethnic 
groups. Similarly, graduates from private 
schools usually completed higher levels of 
mathematics and some science courses than did 
public school graduates. In contrast, there was 
parity between males and females in mathemat- 
ics and science coursetaking at various levels, 
with the exception that females were more 
likely to take science at the Chemistry I or Phys- 
ics I level than were males. 

In 1998, high school graduates who completed 
the core New Basics curriculum were more 
likely to complete the highest levels of math- 
ematics and science courses (Advanced aca- 
demic levels I, II, and III for mathematics and 
Chemistry I and Physics I and Chemistry II or 
Physics II for science) than were graduates who 
did not meet those requirements. 



DIFFERENCES IN COURSETAKING: Percentage of high school graduates who took advanced mathematics or science 
courses, by race-ethnicity: 1998 

Percent 
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NOTE: The placement of graduates in the various 
levels of mathematics and science courses is de- 
termined by the completion of at least one course 
at that level. Graduates who have completed 
coursework at more than one level were placed 
into the higher level of coursework completed. 
Graduates may achieve higher levels of 
coursework without having taken courses at 
lower levels. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1998 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 
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' Students in this category may have taken some 
mathematics courses,but these courses are not de- 
fined as mathematics courses according to the 
classification used in this analysis. See Supplemen- 
tal Note 8 for more information. 

2 To meet the requirements of the New Basics cur- 
riculum, students must complete at least four cred- 
its in English and three each in science, mathemat- 
ics, and social studies. 

NOTE: The placement of graduates in the various 
levels of mathematics courses is determined by the 
completion of at least one course at that level. 
Graduates who have completed coursework at 
more than one level (e.g., Mathematics Middle 
academic level II and Advanced academic level I) 
were placed into the higher level of coursework 
completed (i.e., Advanced academic level I). 
Graduates may achieve higher levels of 
coursework (e.g., Mathematics Advanced aca- 
demic level III) without having taken courses at 
lower levels (e.g., Mathematics Middle academic 
level I). Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 



MATHEMATIG COURSETAKING: Percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the highest levels of math- 
ematics courses taken, by student and school characteristics: 1998 



Student or school No math- Non- Low Middle academic Advanced academic 



characteristic 


ematics 1 


academic 


academic 


Total 


Level 1 


Level II 


Total 


Level j Level II Level III 


Total 


0.9 


3.7 


5.6 


48.5 


20.8 


27.7 


41.4 


14.4 


15.2 


11.8 


Sex 






















Male 


1.1 


4.2 


6.4 


48.1 


21.7 


26.4 


40.1 


13.2 


15.0 


11.9 


Female 


0.7 


3.2 


4.9 


48.6 


19.7 


28.9 


42.6 


15.7 


15.3 


1 1 .6 


Race-ethnicity 






















White 


0.9 


3.2 


4.9 


45.8 


18.5 


27.4 


45.1 


15.7 


16.5 


13.0 


Black 


0.9 


3.6 


8.4 


56.7 


25.9 


30.8 


30.4 


14.1 


9.3 


7.0 


Hispanic 


1.0 


6.4 


7.7 


58.8 


30.6 


28.2 


26.2 


8.4 


10.7 


7.1 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.2 


2.8 


2.8 


38.6 


15.8 


22.8 


55.5 


10.3 


25.3 


19.9 


American Indian/ 






















Alaskan Native 


0.7 


9;5 


6.3 


56.6 


26.7 


29.9 


26.9 


9.3 


10.8 


6.7 


Met core New Basics 2 






















Yes 


0.4 


0.7 


2.7 


38.9 


10.1 


28.8 


57.4 


18.7 


20.5 


18.1 


No 


1.5 


7.3 


9.2 


60.4 


34.0 


26.4 


21.6 


9.0 


8.6 


4.0 


Control of school 






















Public 


1.0 


4.0 


6.1 


50.4 


21.8 


28.6 


38.7 


14.2 


13.4 


11.0 


Private 


0 


0.5 


0.5 


28.8 


9.8 


18.9 


70.3 


16.5 


33.5 


20.3 



1 Students in this category may have taken some 
science courses, but these courses are not defined 
as science courses according to the classification 
used in this analysis. See Supplemental Note 8 for 
more information. 

2 To meet the requirements of the New Basics cur- 
riculum, students must complete at least four cred- 
its in English and three each in science, mathemat- 
ics, and social studies. 

NOTE: The placement of graduates in the various 
levels of science courses is determined by the 
completion of at least one course at that level. 
Graduates who have completed coursework at 
more than one level (e.g., Primary Physical Science 
and Secondary Physical Science) were placed into 
the higher level of coursework completed (i.e., 
Secondary Physical Science). Graduates may 
achieve higher levels of coursework (e.g., Chem- 
istry II or Physics II) without having taken courses 
at lowerlevels (e.g.. Primary Physical Science). Per- 
centages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1998 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) High School Transcript Study. 



SCIENCE COURSETAKING: Percentage distribution of high school graduates according to the highest levels of science 
courses taken, by student and school characteristics: 1998 


Student or school 
characteristic 


No 

science 1 
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physical 

science 
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physical 

science 


Biology 


Chemistry 1 
or Physics 1 
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and 
Physics 1 


Chemistry II 
or Physics II 


Total 


0.6 
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33.8 
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7.3 


Sex 

Male 


0.7 


3.8 


7.2 


31.5 


29.5 


19.7 


7.6 


Female 


0.5 


2.4 


5.4 


29.6 


37.7 


17.7 


6.8 


Race-ethnicity 

White 


0.6 


2.8 


5.6 


29.1 


34.2 


20.4 


7.4 


Black 


0.8 


1.7 


7.9 


35.7 


35.7 


13.3 


5.0 


Hispanic 


0.9 


6.6 


9.4 


35.5 


29.0 


12.8 


6.0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


0.2 


2.2 


4.9 


22.7 


34.9 


17.7 


17.4 


American Indian/ 


Alaskan Native 


0 


3.8 


8.7 


39.8 


33.3 


12.1 


2.3 


Met core New Basics 2 


Yes 


0.2 


0.5 


1.9 


17.3 


41.5 


28.0 


10.7 


No 


1.2 


6.3 


11.7 


46.9 


24.3 


6.7 


3.1 


Control of school 


Public 


0.7 


3.3 


6.7 


31.6 


34.0 


16.7 


7.1 


Private 


0 


0.3 


1.7 


19.0 


32.2 


37.6 


9.2 
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Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Indicator 40 



Coursetaking and Standards 

Coursetakircg in Advan ced Mathematics and Science 

The percentages of high school graduates who completed courses in advanced 
mathematics and science increased since the introduction of the New Basics curriculum 
in 1983 . 



The New Basics curriculum ( National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education : A Nation 
at Risk 1983) requires that high school gradu- 
ates complete a minimum of three credits each 
in both mathematics and science but does not 
specify which classes to take; therefore, a stu- 
dent can complete the requirements without 
taking advanced courses (Indicator 39). An- 
other way of looking at coursetaking is to ex- 
amine the nature and intensity of the highest 
level mathematics and science courses that stu- 
dents complete by the time they graduate from 
high school. 

In 1982, 5 and 6 percent of high school gradu- 
ates completed mathematics courses at the 
Advanced academic levels II and III (the most 
advanced levels of coursetaking that include 
such mathematics courses as trigonometry, pre- 
calculus, and calculus), respectively. In 1998, 
15 and 12 percent of high school graduates 
completed mathematics courses at these two 
levels, respectively. Similarly, the percentage 



of high school graduates who only completed 
courses at Middle academic level II, which in- 
cludes such courses as Algebra II, increased 
from 18 to 28 percent. The percentage of stu- 
dents whose most advanced courses were taken 
at Middle academic level I, which includes such 
classes as Algebra I and plane geometry, 
dropped from 31 to 20 percent (see supplemen- 
tal table 40-1). 

The percentages of high school graduates who 
completed advanced courses in science were 
also higher in 1998 than in 1982. For example, 
5 percent of high school graduates completed 
courses in Chemistry II or Physics II in 1982, 
whereas 7 percent did so in 1998. Similarly, 
the percentages of graduates who completed 
science courses at the Chemistry I or Physics I 
level and the Chemistry I and Physics I level 
were also higher in 1998 than in 1982 (34 and 
18 percent versus 19 and 7 percent, respec- 
tively) (see supplemental table 40-1). 



ADVANCED COURSETAKING: Percentage distributions of high school graduates according to the highest levels of ad- 
vanced mathematics and science courses taken: Selected years: 1982-98 




Mathematics 

□ Advanced academic level III 

□ Advanced academic level II 

□ Advanced academic level I 
G Middle academic level II 
H Middle academic level I 
Science 

Q Chemistry II or Physics II 

□ Chemistry I and Physics I 
BE5 Chemistry I or Physics I 



1982 1987 19901992 1994 1998 1982 1987 19901992 1994 1998 



Year 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
High School and Beyond Longitudinal Study of 
1980 Sophomores, "Second Follow-up" {HS&B: 
1980/1984); National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 Eighth Graders, "High School 
Transcript Study" (NELS: 1992); and 1987, 1990, 
1992, 1994, and 1998 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) High School 
Transcript Studies. 
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Indicator 41 



Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Learning Opportunities 

Class Size of Kindergartens 

Kindergarten classrooms in private schools were more likely to have small class sizes in 
1 998 than were such classrooms in public schools . 



A major goal of educational reform is to re- 
duce class sizes in kindergarten through 3 rd 
grade. As an illustration, the National Educa- 
tion Association has suggested that 15 should 
be the maximum number of children in class- 
rooms at these grade levels (NEA 2000). Such 
class sizes, especially in the early grades, are 
thought to enhance chances for student learn- 
ing. 

The average kindergarten class in public 
schools had 20 students in 1998. Approxi- 
mately 15 percent of these kindergarten class- 
rooms had 15 or fewer children enrolled; 85 



percent had more than 15 children enrolled. 
The average kindergarten class in private 
schools had 18 children. Forty-one percent of 
these classes had 15 or fewer students and the 
remainder had more than 15 students (see 
supplemental table 41-1). 

Class size also varied by the percentage of mi- 
nority children in the classroom. Kindergarten 
classrooms with less than 10 percent minority 
children were more likely to have 15 or fewer 
children than classrooms where 75 percent or 
more of the children were minorities. 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergar- 
ten Class of 1998-99,' Fall 1998. 
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Supplemental Table 41-1 



NEA 2000 



CLASS SIZE: Percentage distribution of kindergarten classrooms, by control of school and class size: Fall 1998 



Percent 




Public Private 

Control of school 

m 1 5 or fewer students □ More than 1 5 students 
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Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Indicator 42 




interest Areas and Cen ters in Kindergarten Classrooms 

Public school kindergarten classrooms are more likely to have writing and mathematics 
areas than private schools . 



Young children, in large part, construct knowl- 
edge through doing. Consequently, it is im- 
portant to present them with a variety of 
opportunities for active learning in classrooms 
(Bredekamp and Copple 1997). Kindergarten 
classrooms can be structured with specific ar- 
eas for children to spend time in certain activi- 
ties. These can include areas for writing, 
mathematics, science, computers, and play 
(e.g., solving puzzles and working with blocks). 

Nearly all kindergarten classrooms have read- 
ing, mathematics, and play areas. Almost 90 



percent of kindergarten classrooms have a writ- 
ing area, and about 67 percent have a science 
area. 

Public school kindergarten classrooms are more 
likely to have writing and mathematics areas 
than are private schools. 

Classrooms with 75 percent or more minority 
children are generally less likely than class- 
rooms with fewer minority children to have a 
science area (see supplemental table 42-1). 



KINDERGARTEN CLASSROOMS: Percentage of kindergarten classrooms with interest areas orcenters, by control of school: 
Fall 1998 



Percent JQ0 gg gg gy 




Interest areas orcenters 
H Public . IS Private 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergar- 
ten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Indicator 43 



Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Learning Opportunities 

S tudent/Teacher Ratios 

Student/teacher ratios have decreased in public and private schools since 1970. 



NOTE: Data for teachers are expressed in full-time 
equivalent (FTE) units. Distribution of unclassi- 
fied teachers by level is estimated. Distribution 
of elementary and secondary school teachers by 
level is determined by reporting units. Included 
in the totals and the elementary category are a 
small number of nursery school teachers and stu- 
dents. Public school ratios for 1998 and private 
school ratios for 1971-75, 1979-80, 1981-82, 
1984-85, and 1986-96 are estimated. Private 
school ratios for 1997 and 1998 are projected. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Statistics of Public Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools; Common Core of Data surveys; Private 
School Su rveys; Projections of Education Statistics 
to 2009 (NCES 1999-038), 1999; and Digest of 
Education Statistics 1999 (NCES 2000-031), 
2000 . 



FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Table 43*1 
NCES 97-460 



One of the goals of national education reform 
is to decrease class sizes across the Nation. 
Class size is a measure of the average number 
of students with whom a teacher has contact 
during an average class period or school day. 
Student/teacher ratios, a proxy measure for 
class size, compare the total student enrollment 
at a school with the total number of full-time 
equivalent teachers, including teachers who do 
not teach regular classes, such as music and 
physical education. Although student/teacher 
ratios are not a measure of class size, they pro- 
vide an alternative means of assessing the po- 
tential for contact between students and teach- 
ers. 

Student/teacher ratios were smaller in 1998 
than in 1970. In 1970, there were 24 and 20 
elementary and secondary students per teacher, 
respectively, in public schools. In 1998, there 
were 19 and 14 elementary and secondary stu- 
dents per public school teacher, respectively. 
Decreases in student/teacher ratios also oc- 
curred at private schools, with most of them 
taking place during the 1970s and 1980s (see 
supplemental table 43-1). 



In most years, student/teacher ratios were usu- 
ally smaller at private schools than public 
schools and at the secondary level than the el- 
ementary level. 

While much emphasis has been placed on re- 
ducing class size at the elementary level (see 
Indicator 41), the incidence of larger student/ 
teacher ratios at the elementary level than at 
the secondary level may be partly attributable 
to structural differences between elementary 
and secondary education. The majority of el- 
ementary classrooms are self-contained, with 
most subjects taught by a single teacher. In con- 
trast, most secondary classrooms are depart- 
mentalized, with different subjects taught by 
different teachers (NCES 97-460). Also, sec- 
ondary schools usually offer more courses and 
teach more subjects than elementary schools. 
Because of this departmentalization and sub- 
ject matter specialization, more teachers may 
be needed at the secondary level than at the 
elementary level to teach the same number of 
students. 



STUDENTS AND TEACHERS: Student/teacher ratios: 1970-98 

Ratio 




Year 



o 

ERIC 
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Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Indicator 44 




nstructlonal Environments in 8 th -Grade Mathematics 



The quality of content of 8 th -grade mathematics lessons in the United States was rated 
lower than the quality of those in Germany and Japan . 



The Third International Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Study (TIMSS) included a Videotape 
Classroom Study of 231 classrooms of S^-grade 
mathematics in Germany, Japan, and the United 
States. The study examined teachers’ goals, the 
organization and process of mathematics in- 
struction, and the mathematical content of the 
lessons presented. 

A rating of the quality of the mathematical 
content of a subset of lessons found the United 
States lagging behind Germany and Japan in 
the quality of content in its 8 th -grade mathemat- 
ics lessons. Thirty-nine percent of the Japanese 
mathematics lessons and 28 percent of the 
German lessons received the highest quality 
rating whereas none of the U.S. lessons received 
this rating. In addition, U.S. lessons were more 
likely to receive the lowest rating (89 percent) 
than lessons in Germany (34 percent) or Japan 
(11 percent). 

Eighth-grade mathematics lessons in the United 
States differed from those in Germany and Ja- 



pan in instructional processes as well. For ex- 
ample, 83 percent of U.S. lessons contained 
only “task-controlled” tasks in which the 
teacher demonstrated a particular solution 
method to students and asked them to repli- 
cate that solution, as opposed to “solver-con- 
trolled” tasks in which the teacher encouraged 
students to find alternative solution approaches 
on their own. Forty-eight percent of German 
lessons and 17 percent of Japanese lessons con- 
tained only “task-controlled” tasks (see supple- 
mental table 44-1). 

After their lesson had been videotaped, teach- 
ers were asked, “What was the main thing you . 
wanted students to learn from today’s lesson?” 
Responses to this portion of the study showed 
that, while German and U.S. teachers empha- 
sized mathematical skills as a goal more often 
than Japanese teachers, Japanese teachers em- 
phasized mathematical thinking more often 
than did their German and American counter- 
parts (see supplemental table 44-2). 



CONTENT QUALITY: Percentage distribution of 8 th -grade lessons rated as having low-, medium-, and high-quality 
mathematical content: 1994-95 




United States Germany Japan 

Country 

EJ Low O Medium □ High 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to 
rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. The 
TIMSS Videotape Classroom Study: Methods and 
Findings from an Exploratory Research Project on 
Eighth-Grade Mathematics Instruction in Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States (NCE5 1999- 
074), 1999. 
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Indicator 45 



Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Learning Opportunities 

Students' Use of the Internet 



Students in grades 1-12 access the Internet primarily at school. Differences exist among 
racial-ethnic groups and family income levels in Internet use at school and access to a 

computer at home. 



In 1998, 78 percent of students in grades 1-12 
used the Internet at school. White students in 
grades 1-12 were more likely than black or 
Hispanic students to use the Internet at school 
(83 versus 70 and 71 percent, respectively). In 
addition, students from high-income families 
were more likely than students from low- and 
middle-income families to use the Internet at 
school (86 versus 68 and 78 percent, respec- 
tively) (see supplemental table 45-1). 

Fifty-eight percent of students in grades 1-12 
had a computer in their household in 1998, 
but such access varied substantially across ra- 
cial-ethnic groups. For example, in 1998, 70 
percent of white students had a computer in 
their household, compared with 28 percent of 
black or Hispanic students (see supplemental 
table 45-1). 



Access to a computer also varied substantially 
with family income: 88 percent of students from 
high-income families had a computer in the 
household, compared with 54 percent of stu- 
dents from middle-income families and 21 per- 
cent of students from low-income families (see 
supplemental table 45-1). 

The highest percentage of students in grades 
1-12 used the Internet on a regular basis to 
take educational courses or do research for 
school (19 percent). Furthermore, of the pur- 
poses for using the Internet on a regular basis, 
students named e-mail, educational courses or 
doing research for school, and searching the 
Internet for information as the three most im- 
portant (see supplemental table 45-2). 



NOTE: Analysis includes only those students in 
grades 1-12 who were ages 5-18. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. December and October Current 
Population Surveys, 1998. 
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INTERNET USE: Percentage of students in grades 1-12 who used the Internet for various purposes at various locations: 
1998 



Purpose and location 
^ E-mail 

Educational courses/ 
research for school 

News, weather, sports 
Search for information 
Games, entertainment, fun 
At school 
At home 
Outside the home 

At public library 

At someone 
else's computer | 
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Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Indicator 46 




School Choice and Parental Satisfaction 

I — 

A higher percentage of students in grades 3-12 were enrolled in schools selected by their 
parentsin 1999thanin 1993. These parents were more likely to be very satisfied with 
their children's schools than parents of children attending assigned schools. 



Between 1993 and 1999, the percentage of stu- 
dents in grades 3-12 attending an assigned pub- 
lic school dropped from 80 to 76 percent. Over- 
all, more students were in a public school se- 
lected by their parents than in a private school 
in 1999. Black students were more likely to be 
in a chosen school than white and Hispanic 
students. Of the black and Hispanic children 
whose parents selected their schools, more at- 
tended a public rather than a private school 
(see supplemental table 46-1). 

In 1999, the percentages of students in grades 
3-12 whose parents reported being very satis- 
fied with their child’s school, teachers, school’s 
discipline, and academic standards were high- 
est among those in private schools, followed 
by those in chosen public schools, and finally 
by those in assigned public schools. At private 
schools, a greater percentage of children had 
parents who were very satisfied with discipline 



than with the school or teachers in 1999. Al- 
though more than half of the students in as- 
signed public schools in grades 3-12 had par- 
ents who were very satisfied with most aspects 
of their children’s school in both 1993 and 
1999, there was a decrease between these two 
years in the percentage of children with very 
satisfied parents in the categories of the school, 
teachers, and academic standards (see supple- 
mental table 46-2). 

For children in assigned or chosen public 
schools in 1999, parents were more likely to 
be very satisfied with the various aspects of 
schools when their children were in grades 3- 
5 than in grades 9-12. This was not the case 
for parents of private school children, however: 
these parents were as likely to be very satisfied 
with the school, academic standards, and dis- 
cipline (but not teachers) whether their chil- 
dren were in grades 3-5 or 9-12. 



SCHOOL SATISFACTION: Percentage of students in grades 3-12 whose parents reported being very satisfied with as- 
pects of their child's school, by type of choice: 1999 

Percent 

100 




standards 

Satisfaction measure 

□ Public-assigned □ Public-chosen □ Private 



NOTE: Includes those who responded 'very satis- 
fied/ from a scale of "very satisfied/ "somewhat 
satisfied/ "somewhat dissatisfied, 'and "very dis- 
satisfied" Ungraded students and homeschoolers 
were excluded from the estimates. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Indicator 47 



Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 




In 1 998, 38 percent of public school teachers held subject-matter specific degrees, 
whereas 62 percent held degrees in various education-related fields . 



Teacher quality may be one of the most impor- 
tant determinants of school quality. Evaluat- 
ing teachers’ preservice learning and certifica- 
tion is one way to measure their potential ef- 
fectiveness. 

In 1998, almost all public school teachers had 
a bachelor’s degree and 45 percent held a 
master’s degree. The percentage of teachers 
with master’s degrees increased with years of 
teaching experience. Teachers at schools with 
high minority enrollment (50 percent or more) 
or a high percentage of students eligible for free 
or reduced-price lunch (60 percent or more) 
were less likely to have master’s degrees than 
their counterparts at schools with a low mi- 
nority enrollment (5 percent or less) or a low 
percentage of students eligible for free or re- 
duced-price lunch (less than 15 percent). Teach- 
ers at elementary and middle schools were less 
likely to have a master’s degree than teachers 
at high schools (see supplemental table 47-1). 

Prospective teachers have been encouraged to 
earn degrees in academic subjects (e.g., math- 



ematics) rather than in education (Ravitch 
1998). In 1998, 38 percent of full-time public 
school teachers held academic degrees. Teach- 
ers with three or fewer years of teaching expe- 
rience were more likely than more experienced 
teachers, and high school teachers were more 
likely than elementary or middle school teach- 
ers to hold academic degrees. 

Teachers’ qualifications also can be assessed 
by examining their state certifications. Most 
public school teachers in 1998 had regular or 
standard state certificates or advanced profes- 
sional certificates (93 and 92 percent of gen- 
eral elementary and departmentalized teachers, 
respectively) (see supplemental table 47-3). The 
percentage of teachers with regular or standard 
state certification or advanced professional cer- 
tification generally increased with years of 
teaching experience. Conversely, teachers with 
three or fewer years of teaching experience were 
more likely to hold temporary or emergency 
certificates or waivers than teachers with 20 
or more years of experience. 



* Includes full-time public school teachers who 
taught grades 1-12 whose main teaching as- 
signment was in English/language arts, social 
studies/social sciences, foreign language, math- 
ematics, or science, or who taught in a self-con- 
tained classroom. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Teocher Quolity: A Report on the Preparation and 
Qualifications of Public School feochers (NCES 
1999-080), 1999. 
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Supplemental Tables 47-1, 
47-2,47-3 



Ravitch 1998 



TEACHERS' EDUCATION: Percentage of full-time public school teachers with undergraduate or graduate majors in an 
academic field, by years of teaching experience: 1 998 
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Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Indicator 48 




Perceived Impact of Pr ofessional Development 

Teachers who spend more time in professional development activities are more likely to 
report improvements in classroom teaching than those who spend less. 



The rationale for professional development is 
to build educators’ capacity for effective teach- 
ing. In 1998, the percentage of full-time pub- 
lic school teachers who participated in devel- 
opment activities in the past 12 months ranged 
from 81 percent (implementing state or district 
curriculum and performance standards) to 31 
percent (addressing the needs of students with 
limited English proficiency or from diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds). When teachers did partici- 
pate in professional development, they were 
usually more likely to participate for one to 
eight hours than for longer periods of time (see 
supplemental table 48-1). 

Teachers varied in the extent to which they 
believed participation in professional develop- 



ment helped them upgrade their knowledge and 
skills. In 1998, 12 percent of teachers who 
participated in an in-depth study in the subject 
area of their main teaching assignment for one 
to eight hours believed that the activity im- 
proved their classroom teaching a lot, whereas 
41 percent of teachers who spent more than 8 
hours participating in this activity shared the 
same perception. This correspondence between 
time spent participating in a professional de- 
velopment activity and the belief that such par- 
ticipation improved classroom teaching a lot 
was evident for other professional development 
activities as well. Years of teaching experience 
generally were not associated with feeling that 
participation in professional development im- 
proved classroom teaching a lot. 



PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT: Percentage offull-time public school teachers who participated in pro- 
fessional development in the past 12 months who believed the activity improved their classroom teaching'^ lot": 1 998 



Selected activities 

In-depth study in subject area of 
main teaching assignment 

New methods of teaching 

State/district curriculum and 
performance standards 

Integration of educational 
technology In grade/ 
subject taught 
Addressing the needs of LEP 
students or those from diverse 
cultural backgrounds 
Addressing the needs of 
students with disabilities 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
leacher Quality: A Report an the Preparation and 
Qualifications of Public School Jeachers (NCES 
1999-080), 1999. 
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Indicator 49 



Section 4 — Quality of Elementary and Secondary Educational Environments 



Other School Resources 

Age^SchoolJ^idinjs 

The average public school was built 42 years ago during the baby boom. About one- 
third of all public schools are in the oldest condition: built before 1970 and 

not renovated since 1 980. 



Public elementary and secondary enrollment 
is expected to increase another million between 
1999 and 2006, reaching an all-time high of 
44.4 million and increasing demand on schools 
(. Indicator 3 ). Some fear that schools with poor 
or overcrowded conditions are being associ- 
ated with decreases in both teacher and stu- 
dent performance. Older schools are also less 
likely to be connected to the Internet than re- 
cently built or renovated schools (NCES 98- 
OS 1). Nationwide, the average age of public 
schools is 42 years old, and 73 percent are 30 
years old or older (see supplemental table 49- 
1 ). 

A school’s physical condition depends on more 
than when it was built: it is also useful to con- 
sider when the school was last renovated. In 
an effort to assess the condition of America’s 
schools, survey results from three nationwide 
samples from 1994, 1995, and 1996 were com- 
bined. The date of the last renovation and the 
school’s age were two factors used to define a 
school’s physical condition. 



Across the Nation, 29 percent of all public 
schools are in the “oldest” condition, built be- 
fore 1970 and not renovated since 1980. Sixty- 
one percent are “moderate” schools, built be- 
tween 1970 and 1984 or before 1970 and last 
renovated in 1980 or later. Ten percent are “new- 
est” schools, which were built after 1984, reno- 
vated or not (see supplemental table 49-1). 

A larger percentage of public schools in the 
Central region than in the Southeast are in the 
oldest category (36 versus 21 percent). In the 
rest of the country, 25 percent of public schools 
in the West and 33 percent in the Northeast 
are among the oldest. A smaller percentage of 
schools in the Central and Northeast regions 
than in the West are in the newest category (6 
and 5 percent, respectively, versus 15 percent). 
Eleven percent of public schools in the South- 
east are considered newest. 



NOTE: Estimates are aggregates of data collected 
in 1994, 1995, and 1996. Percentages may not 
add to 100 due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, NCES. 
How Old Are America's Public Schools 1 (NCES 
1999-048), 1999. 
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CONDITION OF SCHOOLS: Percentage distribution of public schools according to school condition, by region: 1994-96 
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Section 5 — The Context of Postsecondary Education 




Postsecondary education takes place in a vari- 
ety of types of public and private institutions, 
including less-than-2-year institutions that pro- 
vide short-term vocational training, 2-year in- 
stitutions that offer associate’s degrees and vo- 
cational certificates, and 4-year colleges and 
universities that offer bachelor’s degrees or 
higher. Postsecondary education serves adults 
of all ages, and these individuals enroll with a 
wide range of educational objectives. Issues 
such as access and attainment (addressed in 
Section 3) have been prominent, but various 
aspects of the context in which postsecondary 
education is delivered have been the focus of 
concern as well. Some of these include the con- 
tent of the curriculum, student access to courses 
and faculty, and the availability of student sup- 
port services. The national data available on 
these topics and, in particular, change over time, 
are limited. Nevertheless, the data that are 
available provide some important insights into 
the contexts in which postsecondary education 
takes place. 

Coursetaking and Standards 

Many students arrive at postsecondary insti- 
tutions without adequate preparation in read- 
ing, writing, or mathematics to succeed in col- 
lege-level work. To address the needs of these 
students, all public 2-year institutions, 81 per- 
cent of public 4-year institutions, and 63 per- 
cent of private 4-year institutions offered re- 
medial courses in reading, writing, or math- 
ematics in 1995 ( Indicator 50). 

The debate about whether postsecondary in- 
stitutions should offer this instruction is ongo- 
ing. Some maintain that remedial courses ex- 
pand opportunities for students with academic 
deficiencies. Others believe that precollege-level 
courses do not belong in the college curricu- 
lum and compromise the quality of 
postsecondary education because they divert 
resources from college-level activities. The de- 
bate also concerns which types of 
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postsecondary institutions are the most appro- 
priate locations for remedial work (Breneman 
1998). 

Learning Opportunities 

Students’ learning opportunities are influenced 
by the range of courses from which they can 
choose, the size of their classes, and the teach- 
ing skills of the faculty. 

Students’ perceptions provide a useful perspec- 
tive on the quality of learning opportunities at 
their institutions (although the views of others 
would also be needed for a complete assess- 
ment). Large majorities of students enrolling 
in postsecondary education for the first time 
in 1995-96 reported being satisfied with course 
availability, class size, and their instructors’ 
ability to teach (Indicator 51). At the 4-year 
level, beginning students at private, not-for- 
profit institutions were more likely than those 
at public institutions to be satisfied with course 
availability (81 versus 73 percent), class size 
(97 versus 88 percent), and instructors’ ability 
to teach (93 versus 87 percent). Within the pub- 
lic sector, beginning students at 2-year institu- 
tions were more likely than those at 4-year in- 
stitutions to be satisfied with each of these as- 
pects of instruction. 

Despite beginning students’ high level of satis- 
faction with learning opportunities, concern ex- 
ists about the extent to which undergraduates 
interact directly with full-time senior faculty 
(Boyer Commission 1998). In fact, however, 
most full-time senior faculty (professors and 
associate professors) with instructional respon- 
sibilities at 4-year institutions do some under- 
graduate teaching. In fall 1992, 61 percent of 
full professors and 64 percent of associate pro- 
fessors at doctoral institutions taught at least 
one undergraduate course for credit (Indica- 
tor 52). At nondoctoral institutions, at least 
90 percent did so. From the students’ perspec- 
tive, both upper- and lower-division under- 
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graduates at 4-year colleges and universities 
spent about 30 percent of their classroom hours 
with full professors and another 26 percent 
with associate professors in fall 1987 (Indica- 
tor 50, The Condition of Education 1996). No 
significant change occurred in the percentage 
of hours spent between 1987 and 1992. 

Institutions offer distance education courses for 
a variety of reasons, including increasing stu- 
dents’ access to and improving the quality of 
course offerings (NCES 98-062). A growing 
number of institutions are offering such 
courses. In just 2 years (between fall 1995 and 
the 1997-98 academic year), the proportion 
of institutions offering distance learning courses 
grew from 62 to 79 percent among public 4- 
year institutions, and from 58 to 72 percent 
among public 2-year institutions (Indicator S3). 
All but nine percent of each type of institution 
already offered or planned to offer them in the 
next three years. To date, public institutions 
have been more active in this area than v have 
private institutions. In 1997-98, 53 percent of 
private 4-year institutions neither offered nor 
planned to offer distance learning courses. A 
total of 1.6 million students were enrolled in 
distance education courses in 1997-98 (double 
the number enrolled in fall 1995). As institu- 
tions employ new technologies to broaden ac- 
cess to postsecondary education, this strategy 
refocuses attention on who has access to com- 
puters and the Internet. 

Special Programs 

By law, education institutions must provide 
access and reasonable accommodations to 
qualified students with disabilities. In 1996- 
97 or 1997-98, about three-quarters of all 2- 
and 4-year postsecondary institutions enrolled 
students with disabilities, and nearly all insti- 
tutions with such students (98 percent) pro- 
vided at least one support service or accom- 
modation (Indicator 54). Among the most com- 




mon services were alternative exam formats or 
additional time to complete exams (88 percent) 
and tutors (77 percent). 

Faculty Characteristics 

As the student population in the United States 
has become more diverse, many institutions 
have attempted to increase the diversity of their 
faculties as well. There is evidence of success. 
A study (NCES 98-252) comparing new full- 
time faculty (those in the first seven years of 
their academic careers) with senior faculty 
(those with eight or more years of full-time col- 
lege experience) found that in fall 1992 new 
faculty (about one-third of all faculty) were 
more likely than senior faculty to be female 
(41 versus 27 percent) and racial-ethnic minori- 
ties (17 versus 12 percent). 

Adequate salaries are necessary to attract and 
retain highly qualified faculty. Adjusting for 
inflation, the salaries of full-time instructional 
faculty declined from the early 1970s through 
the early 1980s (Indicator 55). Since then, av- 
erage pay across the ranks as a whole has risen, 
but the purchasing power of salaries within 
each rank has not been fully recovered. For ex- 
ample, in constant 1997-98 dollars, the aver- 
age salary for a full professor was $72,500 in 
1972-73, $57,400 in 1980-81, and $68,700 
in 1997-98. 

College Resources 

Decisions that colleges and universities make 
in areas such as faculty workload, tenure, and 
instructional time have important implications. 
Across all types of degree-granting postsecond- 
ary education institutions, full-time faculty 
members with any instructional responsibili- 
ties worked an average of 53 hours per week 
in fall 1992. Of this time, 55 percent was spent 
performing teaching-related activities, and 18 
percent was spent conducting research (Indi- 
cator 56). The time allocated to teaching and 
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research varied by institutional type and fac- 
ulty rank, with junior faculty (assistant profes- 
sors, instructors, and lecturers) spending pro- 
portionately more time than full professors 
on teaching-related activities. 

Part-time faculty provide institutions with a 
flexible work force that allows them to adjust 
to enrollment changes, fill temporary vacan- 
cies, teach specialized courses, and reduce fac- 



ulty costs. Some faculty teach part time by 
choice, but others do not, and may spread their 
time among a number of different institutions 
to support themselves (Gappa and Leslie 1993). 
In fall 1992, 42 percent of all instructional fac- 
ulty and staff worked part time, and part-tim- 
ers constituted a majority of instructional fac- 
ulty and staff at 2-year institutions (60 percent; 
Indicator 57). 
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Undergraduate Remedial Educ ation 



All public 2-year institutions and most public and private 4-year institutions offer 

remedial courses in reading , writing , or mathematics . 



Many students enter postsecondary education 
institutions lacking the reading, writing, or 
mathematics skills necessary to perform col- 
lege-level work. Therefore, most institutions 
enrolling freshmen offer remedial courses to 
bring these students’ skills up to the college 
level. While some consider remedial courses as 
one way to expand educational opportunities 
for students with academic deficiencies, others 
feel that precollege-level instruction should be 
eliminated or strictly limited in 4-year institu- 
tions. 

In 1995, all public 2-year and 81 percent of 
public 4-year institutions offered remedial read- 
ing, writing, or mathematics courses. Fewer pri- 



vate 4-year institutions (63 percent) offered 
remedial courses in one or more of these sub- 
jects. 

Public 2-year institutions were more likely than 
either public or private 4-year institutions to 
offer remedial courses because of their particu- 
lar mission and the types of students they serve. 
About one-half of public 2-year institutions had 
open admissions in 1995, compared with less 
than 10 percent of public and private 4-year 
institutions (NCES 97-584). Moreover, fresh- 
men at public 2-year institutions were almost 
twice as likely as their peers at public 4-year 
institutions to enroll in remedial courses in 
reading, writing, or mathematics (41 versus 22 
percent; NCES 97-584). 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Postsecondary Education Quick Information Sys- 
tem, "Survey on Remedial Education in Higher 
Education Institutions/ 1995. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION; 
NCES 97-584 



REMEDIAL COURSES OFFERED: Percentage of postsecondary education institutions offering remedial courses, by type of 
courses and type of institution: Fall 1995 



Percent 




Reading, writing, Reading Writing Mathematics 

or mathematics Remedial courses 



E Public 2-year Q Public 4-year E Private 4-year 
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Indicator 51 



Learning Opportunities 

Student Satisfaction with Instruction 



Beginning postsecondary students in 1995-96 were very satisfied with course 
availability , class size , and their instructors' ability to teach. 



Students’ learning opportunities are influenced 
by the range of courses from which they can 
choose, the size of their classes, and the teach- 
ing skills of the faculty. While the assessments 
of faculty and administrators as well as stu- 
dents would be necessary to provide a com- 
plete picture of perceived instructional quality, 
it is still useful to know what students think 
and how their satisfaction varies across types 
of institutions. When asked if satisfied with 
various aspects of instruction at their institu- 
tion, a large majority of beginning students at 
both 2- and 4-year institutions in 1995-96 re- 
sponded affirmatively. 



At the 4-year level, however, beginning students 
at private, not-for-profit institutions were more 
likely than those at public institutions to be 
satisfied with course availability (81 versus 73 
percent), class size (97 versus 88 percent), and 
the instructors’ ability to teach (93 versus 87 
percent). In the public sector, beginning stu- 
dents at 2-year institutions were more likely 
than those at 4-year institutions to be satisfied 
with each of these aspects of instruction. 



STUDENT SATISFACTION WITH INSTRUCTION: Percentage of beginning postsecondary students who were satisfied with 
various aspects of instruction at their institution, by type of institution: 1995-96 



Aspects of 
instruction 

Course 

availability 



Class size 



Instructors' 
ability to 
teach 




e Public 2-year 
O Public 4-year 
□ Private, not-for- 
profit 4-year 



0 20 40 60 80 100 

Percent 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1996), Undergraduate Data Analysis Sys- 
tem. 
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Instructional Faculty and Staff Who Teach Undergraduates 



Most instructional faculty and staff at 4-year institutions taught undergraduates in fall 
1992, but the percentage doing so declined as academic rank increased. 



Although faculty in postsecondary institutions 
perform a wide range of activities, teaching un- 
dergraduates is one of their most important re- 
sponsibilities. The percentage of instructional 
faculty and staff, particularly full and associ- 
ate professors, who teach undergraduate classes 
provides a measure of the scope of faculty in- 
volvement in undergraduate education. 

Among full-time instructional faculty and staff 
who taught classes for credit at 4-year institu- 
tions in fall 1992, 79 percent reported teach- 
ing at least one class for credit to undergradu- 
ates, and 61 percent reported teaching under- 
graduate classes exclusively. 

Most full professors and associate professors 
at 4-year institutions who taught classes for 
credit did some undergraduate teaching. For 



example, at 4-year doctoral institutions, 61 
percent of full professors and 64 percent of as- 
sociate professors taught at least one under- 
graduate class for credit, as did at least 90 per- 
cent of their colleagues at 4-year nondoctoral 
institutions. 

Reflecting the broader missions of their insti- 
tutions and the greater number of graduate stu- 
dents, full-time instructional faculty and staff 
at doctoral institutions were less likely than 
their colleagues at nondoctoral institutions to 
teach undergraduate classes. 

At each type of 4-year institution, the percent- 
age of full-time instructional faculty and staff 
who taught undergraduate classes and who 
taught these classes exclusively declined as their 
academic rank increased. 



* Included in the total but not shown separately 
are those with other academic ranks or no aca- 
demic rank. 

NOTE: The data are based on full-time instruc- 
tional faculty and staff who reported teaching at 
least one class for credit at 4-year institutions in 
fall 1992. Instructional faculty and staff at 2-year 
institutions were excluded because all of them re- 
ported teaching undergraduate classes for credit 
in fall 1992. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1993 National Study of Postsecondary faculty 
(NSOPF: 1993). 



UNDERGRADUATE TEACHING: Percentage of full-time instructional faculty and staff in 4-year institutions who taught 
at least one undergraduate class or who taught only undergraduate classes for credit, by academic rank: Fall 1992 



Taught at least one Taught only undergraduate 

undergraduate class for credit classes for credit 



Academic rank 


All 

4-year 


4- year 
doctoral 


4-year non- 
doctoral 


All 

4-year 


4-year 

doctoral 


4-year non- 
doctoral 


Total* 


79.0 


66.0 


91.9 


61.3 


44.2 


78.2 


Full professor 


74.6 


61.0 


90.5 


54/1 


38.2 


72.9 


Associate professor 


77.6 


64.4 


.90.3 


58.0 


39.7 


75.6 


Assistant professor 


82.2 


70.7 


92.9 


65.1 


47.3 


81.5 


Instructor or lecturer 


89.3 


79.7 


97.1 


83.4 


73.8 


91.3 
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Indicator S3 



Learning Opportunities 

Distance Learning in P©sts®c®n«lary Education 
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An increasing number of postsecondary, degree-granting institutions are 
offering distance education courses. 



Institutions cite various reasons for offering 
distance education courses delivered through 
the Internet or other audio/video media (inter- 
active or one-way). Among the goals are in- 
creasing students’ access, increasing enroll- 
ments and the institution’s access to new audi- 
ences, and improving the quality of course of- 
ferings (NCES 98-062). Because distance edu- 
cation can eliminate travel and scheduling con- 
straints, it can increase access to higher educa- 
tion. As the costs of computers and other elec- 
tronic devices decrease, more students will be 
able to take advantage of these courses. 

Although there is limited evidence on whether 
these goals are being met, increasing numbers 
of institutions, particularly in the public sec- 
tor, have begun offering distance learning. 
Among public 4-year institutions, the percent- 
age offering such courses grew from 62 per- 
cent in fall 1995 to 79 percent in 1997-98, 
and in public 2-year institutions, rising from 



58 to 72 percent. In 1997-98, an additional 
12 percent of public 4-year and 19 percent of 
public 2-year institutions planned to offer them 
in the next 3 years (NCES 2000-013). Conse- 
quently, all but nine percent of both public 2- 
and 4-year institutions either offered or planned 
to offer distance education courses in the next 
three years. Private 4-year institutions were 
much less likely than public institutions to of- 
fer such courses in either year, and in 1997- 
98, 53 percent neither offered them nor had 
plans to do so in the next three years. 

Total enrollment in distance education courses 
across all postsecondary degree-granting insti- 
tutions approximately doubled from 1995 to 
1997-98, from 754,000 to 1.6 million (NCES 
2000-013). The number of students participat- 
ing is likely to be smaller because some stu- 
dents might be enrolled in more than one 
course. 



DISTANCE EDUCATION COURSES: Percentage of postsecondary, degree-granting institutions that offered distance edu- 
cation courses, by institution type: Fall 1995 and 1997-98 



Percent 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Postsecondary Education Quick Information Sys- 
tem/Survey on Distance Education Courses Of- 
fered by Higher Education Institutions," 1995; and 
"Survey on Distance Education at Postsecondary 
Institutions," 1997-98. 
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Sprite for Disabled Postsecondary Students 
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Nearly all institutions that enrolled students with disabilities provided at least one 

support service or accommodation for these students. 



Congress has passed major legislation — includ- 
ing the Americans with Disabilities Act and Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 — 
guaranteeing Americans with disabilities access 
to public buildings and services. Under these 
laws, educational institutions must provide 
access and reasonable accommodations to 
qualified students with disabilities. 

In 1995-96, about six percent of undergradu- 
ates reported that they had a disability (NCES 
1999-187). Of those with disabilities, 29 per- 
cent had a learning disability, 23 percent an 
orthopedic impairment, 16 percent a 
noncorrectable vision impairment, 16 percent 
a hearing impairment, and 3 percent a speech 
impairment. In addition, about one-fifth re- 
ported that they had an “other health-related” 
disability. Compared with other students, stu- 
dents with disabilities were less likely to attend 
public 4-year institutions and more likely to 
attend for-profit or less-than-4-year institutions 
(NCES 1999-187). 



In 1996-97 or 1997-98, about three-quarters 
of 2- and 4-year postsecondary education in- 
stitutions enrolled students with disabilities, 
and nearly all (98 percent) of these institutions 
provided at least one support service or accom- 
modation for students with disabilities (NCES 
1999-046). Public 4-year institutions were 
more likely than private 4-year institutions to 
provide each of the services or accommoda- 
tions shown below with the exception of tu- 
toring, where the apparent difference was not 
significant. 

Although students with disabilities were more 
likely to attend public 2-year institutions than 
public 4-year institutions, public 4-year insti- 
tutions were more likely than public 2-year 
institutions to provide alternative examination 
formats or more time to complete exams and 
to provide readers, notetakers, or scribes and 
textbooks on tape. 



NOTE: Institutions were asked whether they pro- 
vided each service in 1996-97 or 1997-98. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Postsecondary Education Quick Information Sys- 
tem, "Survey on Students with Disabilities at 
Postsecondary Education institutions," 1998. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION: 
NCES 1999-187, 

NCES 1999-046 



SERVICES FOR DISABLED STUDENTS: Percentage of 2-year and 4-year postsecondary education institutions that enrolled 
students with disabilities that offered selected services or accommodations to students with disabilities, by type of 
service or accommodation: 1996-97 or 1997-98 



Selected service 




Public 


Private 


or accommodation 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


2-year 


4-year 


Alternative exam formats or more time 


88 


94 


100 


55 


90 


Tutors to assist with ongoing course work 


77 


87 


82 


51 


75 


Readers, notetakers, scribes 


69 


82 


93 


18 


66 


Registration assistance or priority registration 


62 


77 


83 


26 


53 


Adaptive equipment/technology 


58 


81 


80 


30 


39 


Textbooks on tape 


55 


66 


85 


11 


49 
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Indicator 55 



Faculty Characteristics 

Facult^Salane^ 

Although the salary of the average faculty member has risen in constant dollars since 
1980-81 , the purchasing power of salaries within each academic rank in 1972-73 has 
not been fully recovered. 



Adequate salaries are necessary to attract and 
retain highly qualified faculty in colleges and 
universities. Full-time instructional faculty gen- 
erally experienced declines in the purchasing 
power of their salaries from 1972-73 to 1980- 
81, during which time the salary of the aver- 
age faculty member fell 17 percent after ad- 
justing for inflation. By 1997-98, average pay 
had risen to recover most of these losses. 

The distribution of faculty across ranks has 
shifted over time (NCES 76-211; NCES 1999- 
193), so the average overall salary in 1997-98 
was about the same as that in 1972-73. How- 
ever, after adjusting for inflation, average sala- 
ries of full-time instructional faculty in each 
rank remained below their 1972-73 values. 



In 1997-98, average salaries of full-time fac- 
ulty were similar in public and private 4-year 
institutions for all ranks combined and for as- 
sociate professors, assistant professors, instruc- 
tors, and those with no academic rank. Sala- 
ries for professors and lecturers were higher in 
private 4-year institutions than in public insti- 
tutions (supplemental table 55-1). 

Within the public sector, average salaries were 
$8,000 higher in 4-year than in 2-year public 
institutions. Professors, associate professors, 
and assistant professors had higher average 
salaries in 4-year than in 2-year public institu- 
tions. In contrast, instructors, lecturers, and 
those with no academic rank had higher aver- 
age salaries in 2-year public institutions (supple- 
mental table 55-1). 



FACULTY SALARIES: Average salaries (in constant 1997-98 dollars) of full-time instructional faculty on 9- or 10-month 
contracts at degree-granting 2- and 4-year institutions, by academic rank and institutional control: 1972-73, 
1980-81, 1996-97, and 1997-98 



Academic rank and 






Academic year 




institutional control 


1972-73 


1980-81 


1996-97 


1997-98 


All faculty 


$52,341 


$43,499 


$51,725 


$52,335 


Academic rank 


Professor 


72,493 


57,408 


67,834 


68,731 


Associate professor 


55,077 


43,335 


50,176 


50,828 


Assistant professor 


45,450 


35,284 


41,404 


41,830 


Instructor 


40,558 


28,334 


31,743 


32,449 


Lecturer 


43,957 


32,297 


35,578 


35,484 


No rank 


47,883 


41,692 


44,979 


45,268 


Institutional control 


Public 


52,945 


44,327 


51,189 


51,638 


Private* 


50,815 


41,242 


53,030 


54,169 



* Includes only private, not-for-profit institutions 
in 1997-98 and both not-for-profit and for- 
profit institutions in earlier years. 

NOTE: The Consumer Price Index (CPI) was used 
to adjust salaries to constant 1997-98 dollars. 
See Supplemental Note S for more information. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. In- 
tegrated Postsecondary Education Data System, 
"Salaries,Tenure,and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time 
Instructional Faculty Survey" (IPEDS-SA), selected 
years. 
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College Resources 

Tim® Allocation of Full-Time Faculty 

Full-time instructional faculty at postsecondary, degree-granting institutions worked 53 
hours weekly in fall 1 992, devoting most of their time to teaching . The time allocated to 
teaching and research varied considerably by institution and academic rank. 



Teaching students is only one aspect of a fac- 
ulty member’s job. Faculty also devote time to 
research, administrative tasks, and other pro- 
fessional activities. Issues such as the length of 
the faculty work week, the amount of time fac- 
ulty spend in the classroom, and the allocation 
of time among work activities may inform de- 
bates about workload, tenure, instructional 
time, and the overall quality of undergraduate 
education. 

Across all types of postsecondary, degree-grant- 
ing institutions, the average full-time faculty 
member with any instructional responsibilities 
worked 53 hours per week in fall 1992. On 
average, full, associate, and assistant profes- 
sors worked longer hours than instructors and 
lecturers. In addition, faculty at research and 
doctoral institutions typically worked longer 
hours than their colleagues at other types of 
institutions. 



Full-time instructional faculty spent 55 percent 
of their work hours performing teaching ac- 
tivities, 18 percent conducting research, and 
13 percent performing administrative tasks. 
(See Supplemental Note 14 for a detailed de- 
scription of what is included in each type of 
activity.) 

Full, associate, and assistant professors tended 
to spend a higher percentage of their work time 
conducting research than did other types of 
faculty. Assistant professors, instructors, and 
lecturers spent a higher proportion of their time 
performing teaching activities than did full pro- 
fessors. 

Overall, faculty at research and doctoral insti- 
tutions spent more time doing research and less 
time teaching than did faculty at other types of 
institutions. 



'Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. 

included in the total but not shown separately 
are those with other academic ranks, no academic 
rank, or at other types of postsecondary institu- 
tions. 

NOTE: The data are based on full-time faculty who 
have some instructional duties for credit and who 
have faculty status in fall 1992. Instructional du- 
ties include teaching one or more classes for 
credit or advising or supervising students for 
credit. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1993 National Study of Postsecondary faculty 
(NSOPf:1993). 




fOR MORE INFORMATION: 
Supplemental Notes 5,13 



FACULTY TIME ALLOCATION: Average number of hours worked per week and percentage distribution of time spent on 
various work activities by full-time instructional faculty, by type of institution and academic rank: Fall 1992 


Type of institution and 
academic rank_ 


Average hours 
worked per week 




Percentage of time spent 1 




Teaching 


Research 


Administration 


Other 


Total 5 


52.6 


55.0 


17.8 


12.5 


14.6 


Type of institution 












Research 


56.9 


39.4 


32.2 


12.7 


15.5 


Doctoral 


54.6 


45.9 


23.2 


14.0 


16.8 


Comprehensive 


52.3 


60.5 


13.6 


12.3 


13.6 


Liberal arts 


52.3 


64.3 


9.8 


14.3 


11.4 


2-year 


46.9 


70.5 


4.5 


10.6 


14.3 


Academic rank 












Full professor 


54.3 


50.2 


21.6 


15.0 


13.0 


Associate professor 


53.6 


52.4 


19.5 


13.5 


14.4 


Assistant professor 


53.4 


55.3 


19.8 


9.2 


15.5 


Instructor 


47.7 


69.1 


5.9 


9.4 


15.5 


Lecturer 


49.0 


61.3 


10.7 


12.0 


16.0 
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Other Coiiege Resources 

Part-Time Instructional Faculty and Staff 

Postsecondary institutions rely heavily on part-time faculty In 1 992, 4 out of 1 0 
instructional faculty and staff worked part time . 



Part-time faculty provide institutions with a 
flexible work force that allows them to adjust 
to enrollment changes, fill temporary vacan- 
cies, teach specialized courses, and reduce fac- 
ulty costs. However, part-time faculty are less 
likely to have tenure and lack the job benefits 
provided to full-time faculty (NCES 97-470). 

Some faculty teach part time by choice, such 
as parents who care for children, but others do 
not. Those who teach part time but desire full- 
time work sometimes teach at several institu- 
tions in order to support themselves (Gappa 
and Leslie 1993). Consequently, they may be 
less available to students and less able to par- 
ticipate in the activities of any one institution. 



In fall 1992, 42 percent of postsecondary in- 
structional faculty and staff worked part time. 
Instructional faculty and staff at 2-year insti- 
tutions were the most likely to be employed 
part time (60 percent compared with 23 to 39 
percent at other types of institutions). 

In each type of postsecondary institution, in- 
structors and lecturers were more likely than 
faculty of higher academic rank to be employed 
part time. 

Women were more likely than men to work 
part time at each type of 4-year postsecondary 
institution. 



USE OF PART-TIMERS: Percentage of postsecondary instructional faculty and staffwho were employed part time, by sex 
and academic rank: Fall 1992 








Type of institution 








Sex and 
academic rank 


Total 


Research 


Doctoral 


Compre- 

hensive 


Liberal 

arts 


2-year 


Other 


Total* 


41.6 


23.4 


32.6 


38.6 


35.7 


60.2 


37.8 


Sex 


Male 


37.2 


19.0 


27.4 


33.3 


29.8 


60.8 


35.0 


Female 


48.9 


34.1 


43.2 


46.7 


43.3 


59.4 


45.0 


Academic rank 


Full professor 


16.7 


10.3 


13.9 


16.9 


17.8 


25.1 


29.1 


Associate professor 


15.4 


16.6 


11.0 


9.5 


9.4 


22.2 


28.9 


Assistant professor 


16.3 


14.8 


13.0 


11.2 


17.0 


24.5 


27.2 


Instructor 


74.5 


65.9 


73.8 


78.2 


75.8 


74.7 


66.2 


Lecturer 


79.3 


59.6 


81.6 


85.6 


80.4 


95.1 


82.2 



* Included in the total but not shown separately 
are those with other or no academic rank and 
those at other types of postsecondary institu- 
tions. 

NOTE: Percentages based on faculty and staffwho 
had some instructional duties for credit in fall 
1992. Instructional duties include teaching one 
or more classes for credit or advising or super- 
vising students' academic activities. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
1993 National Study of Postsecondary Faculty 
(NS0PF.-1993). 
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At the broadest level, this section addresses the 
contributions made by society and its sub- 
groups — the family, the individual, and employ- 
ers, and other organizations outside school — 
to education. Consequently, it combines tradi- 
tional concerns about financial support for edu- 
cation in schools and colleges with issues of 
the amounts of time and attention parents de- 
vote to their children’s learning, the support 
that exists in the community and other settings 
such as the workplace for learning, and the con- 
sistency of cultural messages about the value 
of knowledge and learning expressed across 
these settings. An important theme is the ex- 
tent to which education is considered to be a 
private or individual responsibility as distinct 
from a public or collective responsibility. 

Parental and Family Support for Learning 

Policymakers, researchers, and educators agree 
that a family’s involvement with education is 
closely linked to children’s success in school 
(Henderson and Berla 1994). Indicator 59 
shows that the percentage of parents who par- 
ticipated in some way in school events or meet- 
ings increased between 1996 and 1999. Such 
an increase may reflect favorable changes in 
parental priorities and willingness to exert en- 
ergy on behalf of their children’s learning. 
Despite the overall increase, however, parental 
involvement decreases as children move from 
elementary to middle to high school ( Indica- 
tor 59). This is due partly to the reduced op- 
portunities for involvement as children grow 
older (NCES 98-091). Indicator 59 also shows 
that white students were more likely than black 
or Hispanic students to have parents who at- 
tended a general meeting, attended a school 
event, or acted as a volunteer or served on a 
committee in 1999. 



Parental perceptions of school environments 
and practices can also be an indicator of sup- 
port. Favorable perceptions are positively re- 
lated to the frequency of a family’s involvement 
at school (NCES 97-327). The percentage of 
children with parents who reported they were 
very satisfied with their child’s school declined 
from 1993 to 1999 but remained similar with 
respect to the child’s teachers, the school’s aca- 
demic standards, and the school’s order and 
discipline ( Indicator 60). Despite this decrease, 
more than half of children in grades 3-12 had 
parents who reported they were very satisfied 
with the learning environment at the schools 
their children attended in 1999. In addition, 
parents who selected the school their child at- 
tends were more likely to be very satisfied with 
the schools than parents of children attending 
assigned schools (Indicator 46). The percent- 
ages of white and black children with parents 
who were very satisfied were similar in 1999. 
Parents of Hispanic students were more likely 
to be very satisfied than the parents of white 
and black students (Indicator 60). 

Family support for learning is demonstrated 
not only through the support of schools but 
also by the time and attention they devote to 
their children’s learning outside of school. 
Among children in grades K-8 in 1999, 19 
percent received care from a relative, 7 percent 
from a nonrelative, 19 percent attended a cen- 
ter-based program, and 12 percent cared for 
themselves (Indicator 58). The remainder re- 
ceived care from their parents. Differences in 
arrangements for before- and after-school care 
can affect opportunities for learning social skills 
and developing interests. Such differences in 
types and lengths of care children receive be- 
fore and after school can have both positive 
and negative effects on their development, such 
as when young children must take care of them- 
selves before or after school. 
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Parents and families also impart early literacy 
skills to their children through direct and indi- 
rect means. In 1996, 83 percent of parents re- 
ported that a parent or other member of the 
family read to their 3- to 5-year-old child at 
least 3 times in the past week, which was an 
increase from 71 percent in 1991. In 1996, 38 
percent of parents also reported that their 3- 
to 5-year-old child visited the library at least 
once in the last month ( Indicator 34 , Condi- 
tion of Education 1999). 

Financial Support for Learning 

Finances are central to all aspects of education. 
Inherent in the decentralized system of public 
education in the United States are differences 
in “how,” “to whom,” and “how many” pub- 
lic dollars are allocated to schools. Differences 
in expenditures are of special interest when 
considering children in particular categories of 
historical concern, such as minority status, 
poverty, and other at-risk factors. 

Although state governments support elemen- 
tary and secondary education through more 
than 15,000 school districts, many of these dis- 
tricts have considerable responsibility for rais- 
ing school funds, typically through property 
or other local taxes. Other districts rely pri- 
marily on other government units, such as 
counties, to raise funds for local schools (NCES 
98-018 and Indicator 63). If districts with less 
funding per capita are less able to provide a 
high-quality education to students, the dispar- 
ity in per-pupil school funding among school 
districts becomes a legitimate concern among 
parents, teachers, and practitioners. The pro- 
portion of total disparity in average per-pupil 
instructional spending among school districts 
due to differences within states declined from 
1992-93 to 1996-97 school years ( Indicator 
64), while the proportion of the total variation 



in the average instructional spending due to 
differences among states increased. 

Sources of public education funding also vary 
across regions. School districts in the North- 
east have historically relied to a greater degree 
on local funding than in the West, where 
schools have relied more on state than on lo- 
cal funding (Indicator 63). Between 1991-92 
and 1994-95, the West was the only region 
with an increase in the proportion of local fund- 
ing, but this increase was not sustained in the 
two years that followed ( Indicator 63). 

In 1995-96, school districts with the largest 
concentrations of children living in poverty 
spent considerably less per student than dis- 
tricts with smaller concentrations (Indicator 
61). During that same period, public school 
districts serving metropolitan areas spent more 
per student for instruction, support services, 
and capital outlay combined than other dis- 
tricts. 

As real personal income per capita has risen in 
the recent past, public revenue for education 
per elementary or secondary student has also 
increased. During the 1990s, however, revenue 
as a percentage of personal income, adjusted 
for the number of students and population size, 
decreased slightly, indicating that a somewhat 
smaller percentage of personal income is being 
spent on elementary and secondary education 
than in the past (Indicator 62). 

Undergraduate tuition, room, and board have 
been increasing, making college a greater fi- 
nancial cost for students. In addition, the op- 
portunity costs and loss of potential income 
associated with not obtaining a postsecondary 
education have also increased (NCES 98-088). 
As public effort for postsecondary students in 
degree-granting institutions has generally de- 
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dined since 1966 ( Indicator 62), students and 
their families have become increasingly respon- 
sible for meeting these increased college costs 
and, as a result, tuition and fees have increased 
as a proportion of total public revenues for 
postsecondary education in degree-granting 
institutions. Faced with the challenge of meet- 
ing these costs, how and when parents begin 
financial planning can affect their children’s ac- 
cess to postsecondary education and their 
choice of institutions to attend. In 1999, 93 
percent of parents of students in grades 6-12 
expected their children to continue their edu- 
cation after high school, and 60 percent of par* 
ents surveyed had started saving money or 
making financial plans for their children’s fur- 
ther education (Indicator 66). 

In addition, the percentage of high school se- 
niors who reported they would definitely com- 
plete a bachelor’s degree increased considerably 
between 1980 and 1997 (Indicator 24). The 
high percentage of parents expecting their chil- 
dren to enroll in postsecondary education un- 
derscores the risks that “first-generation” stu- 
dents face (Indicator 56, Condition of Educa- 
tion 1999). First-generation students, who are 
the first members of their families to enroll in 
any education beyond high school, are more 
likely than their peers to be from a low-income 
family, have lower achievement (as measured 
by the Collegiate Assessment of Academic Pro- 
ficiency), and have lower overall degree aspi- 
rations (NCES 98-082). Low-income families 
rarely have savings or assets against which to 
borrow and are unlikely to have enough to pay 



for this postsecondary education with their 
current income. 

The price of college attendance can also affect 
a student’s access to postsecondary education. 
Students and their families are responsible for 
the net price of college attendance, which is 
the difference between the total price of atten- 
dance and grants received. In 1995-96, the 
net price varied based on the type of institu- 
tion attended and family income; the net price 
was less for low and lower middle income stu- 
dents than for upper middle and high income 
students (Indicator 67). Nevertheless, a fam- 
ily at the 20 th income percentile would be re- 
quired to spend 32 percent of its income to pay 
for tuition, room, and board at an average- 
priced public college or university in 1995 and 
89 percent at an average-priced private one 
(NCES 1999-022). 

Total expenditures per full-time-equivalent 
(FTE) student increased about 16 percent be- 
tween 1980 and 1992 at public institutions. 
In contrast, expenditures rose much more 
(about 43 percent) at private institutions dur- 
ing the same period (NCES 95-769). In 1995- 
96, instructional expenditures per FTE student 
varied depending on the number of graduate 
and first-professional students enrolled in the 
institution (Indicator 65). Although instruc- 
tional costs per FTE student were comparable 
among primarily undergraduate institutions, 
instructional expenditures per FTE student 
varied more and were higher among research 
universities and doctoral institutions. 
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Family Support 

B efore and After Schoo l Care 

Among children in grades K-8 who received care on a regular basis from someone other 
than a parent before and after school in 1 999 , more received care from a relative or 
attended a center-based program than received care from a nonrelative or cared for 
themselves . 



Many children spend the time before or after 
school either alone or in the care of someone 
other than a parent. The manner in which a 
child spends this time may influence the devel- 
opment of both social skills and the ability to 
form relationships with other people 
(McCartney and Clarke-Stewart 1999). 

Among children in grades K-8, 19 percent re- 
ceived care from a relative, seven percent re- 
ceived care from a nonrelative, 19 percent at- 
tended a center-based program, and 12 percent 
cared for themselves in 1999. In contrast, 
about half of children in grades K-8 received 
before and after school care from a parent. 

Black children were more likely to receive 
nonparental before or after school care than 
white or Hispanic children. Black and Hispanic 
children were more likely than white children 



to receive care from a relative. In addition, 
black children were more likely to attend cen- 
ter-based programs than white or Hispanic 
children. The percentage of children who re- 
ceived care from a nonrelative or who cared 
for themselves was similar across racial-ethnic 
groups in 1999. 

The percentage of children who received care 
from a relative was greater for poor children 
than for nonpoor children. Whereas poor and 
nonpoor children were equally likely to have 
attended a center-based program, nonpoor chil- 
dren were more likely to care for themselves. 
The percentage of children who received care 
from a nonrelative, attended a center-based pro- 
gram, or cared for themselves was generally 
similar, regardless of parents’ highest educa- 
tion level (see supplemental table 58-1). 



BEFORE AND AFTER SCHOOL CARE: Percentage of children in grades K-8 who received various types of care before and 
after school: 1999 

Percent 




Type of care 

□ Total D K-5 □ 6-8 



* Care received from a relative or nonrelative may 
be provided inside or outside of the child's home. 

NOTE: The National Household Education Survey 
(NHES) asked parents or guardians about the type 
of care received by the child on a regular basis 
before or after school. "Received care from a rela- 
tive" includes care received from someone other 
than the parent or guardian. See the glossary for 
the definitions of the types ofcare arrangements. 
Percentages may not add to 100.0 because chil- 
dren can be included in more than one type of 
care arrangement. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Parent Interview Component). 

FOR MORE INFORM ATION: 

Supplemental Notes 2,3 
Supplemental Table 58-1 
McCartney and Clarke-Stewart 1999 
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Parental Involvement in Schools 



The levels of parental involvement in American elementary and secondary education 
are relatively high, but the frequency of such participation depends on the child's grade 
in school as well as parental income and educational attainment 



Effective parental involvement in education 
requires a working partnership among parents, 
teachers, and administrators. Many schools 
actively encourage parents to increase their in- 
volvement in their children’s education. Paren- 
tal involvement can include attendance at a 
general meeting (open houses or back-to-school 
nights), a scheduled meeting with a teacher 
(parent-teacher conferences), a school event 
(class plays, sports, or science fairs), or acting 
as a volunteer or committee member. 

In both 1996 and 1999, at least 90 percent of 
children had parents who participated in at 
least one of these activities. However, parents 
in both years were least likely to participate in 
the activity that required the most time — act- 
ing as a volunteer or serving on a committee 
(see supplemental table 59-1). 

Parental involvement typically is lower for chil- 
dren in higher grades. As an illustration, in 
both years, at least 86 percent of children in 



grades K-5 had parents who reported that they 
had attended a scheduled meeting with a 
teacher. In contrast, among children in grades 
6-8 and 9-12 about 70 percent and 50 per- 
cent, respectively, had parents who reported at- 
tendance at such a meeting. 

Parents’ involvement is related to household 
income and their level of education. As house- 
hold income and educational attainment in- 
crease, the percentage of students whose par- 
ents reported attending a general or a sched- 
uled meeting with a teacher, attending a school 
event, or serving as a volunteer or committee 
member also increases. 

Among racial-ethnic groups, white students are 
more likely than black and Hispanic students 
to have parents who report participation in 
school activities. Black and Hispanic students 
were equally likely to have parents who par- 
ticipated in the four categories of activities. 



NOTE: Ungraded students or children who were 
home schooled were not included in this analysis; 
these students accounted for 1.6 percent of 
students in grades K— 12. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Parent and Family Involvement in Educa- 
tion Component). 
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PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT: Percentage of students in grades K— 12 whose parents reported involvement in specific ac- 
tivities in their child's school: 1999 
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Indicator 60 



Community Support 

Parents' Attitudes Toward Schools 



In 1999, at least half of children in grades 3-12 had parents who reported that they were 
very satisfied with their child's school, their child's teacher, the school's academic 
standards, and the school's order and discipline. 



Parents’ opinions of their children’s schools 
provide an indicator of the perceived relative 
health of U.S. education. Examining parents’ 
level of satisfaction with schools can help to 
define perceived problems within America’s 
schools and focus reform efforts on those is- 
sues. 

The percentage of children in grades 3-12 with 
parents who reported they were very satisfied 
with their child’s school decreased from 56 
percent in 1993 to 53 percent in 1999. In con- 
trast, the percentage of those with parents who 
reported they were very satisfied with their 
child’s teacher, the school’s academic standards, 
and the school’s order and discipline remained 
similar. In 1993, the percentage of children 
with parents who were very satisfied with their 
child’s school, the school’s academic standards, 
and the school’s order and discipline was higher 
as household income increased. This relation- 
ship was not evident in 1999. The percentage 



of children with parents who were very satis- 
fied with these three areas in 1993 was higher 
among those with higher and lower family in- 
come levels and lower among those at the 
middle income levels (see supplemental table 
60-1). 

In 1993, black children in grades 3-12 were 
less likely than their white peers to have par- 
ents who reported that they were very satisfied 
with these four measures. However, between 
1993 and 1999, the percentages of white chil- 
dren with parents who reported being very sat- 
isfied decreased, while the percentages of black 
children with very satisfied parents remained 
similar. Due to these changes, the percentages 
of white and black children with very satisfied 
parents were similar in 1999. Among all ra- 
cial-ethnic groups in 1999, Hispanic children 
had the highest percentage of parents who were 
very satisfied with the four areas assessed (see 
supplemental table 60-1). 



ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL: Percentage of children in grades 3-12 whose parents were very satisfied with various 
aspects of their schools, by family income: 1993 and 1999 



Percent 




Child's school Child's teachers School's School's order 

academic standards and discipline 

Satisfaction measure 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1993 and 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Public Elementary and S econdary Expenditures 

Public school expenditures vary depending upon the poverty level and metropolitan 

status of school districts. 



School districts with the smallest concentrations 
of children living in poverty spent more per 
student for instruction and support services 
than districts with larger concentrations of 
poverty. Public school districts serving central 
cities spent more per student for instruction, 
support services, and capital outlay combined 
than districts in other types of metropolitan 
areas. 

School districts with less than two percent of 
children living below the poverty level spent 
an average of $3,753 per student on instruc- 
tion in 1995-96, while districts with a higher 
percentage spent less. This same pattern is evi- 
dent with support services. The districts with 
the lowest poverty levels spent an average of 
$2,074 per pupil on support services, while 
higher-poverty districts spent less than $2,000 
per pupil. Average per-pupil expenditures on 
capital outlay ranged between $529 and $701. 

School districts primarily serving a central city 
spent more per pupil on instruction, support 
services, and capital outlay than districts that 



did not serve a metropolitan area in 1995-96. 
Average per-pupil expenditures on instruction, 
support services, and capital outlay by public 
elementary and secondary schools primarily 
serving a central city were $3,607, $1,958, and 
$567, respectively. The same figures for pub- 
lic schools that did not serve a metropolitan 
area were $3,168, $1,663, and $558, respec- 
tively. These differences may be partially due 
to differences in the costs of living or other fac- 
tors between central cities and nonmetropolitan 
areas. 

Geographically cost-adjusted expenditures on 
instruction, support services, and capital out- 
lay were considerably less for school districts 
that did not serve a metropolitan area than the 
cost-adjusted expenditures for school districts 
serving a metropolitan area. Average per-pu- 
pil expenditures for instruction, support ser- 
vices, and capital outlay were similar between 
school districts serving a metropolitan area but 
not a central city and those primarily serving a 
central city. 



NOTE: In the Common Core of Data (CCD), pov- 
erty is defined by a set of money-income thresh- 
olds determined by the Bureau of the Census that 
vary by family size and composition. If a family's 
total income is less than that family's threshold, 
then that family, and every individual in it, is con- 
sidered to be poor. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Common Core of Data, "Public School District Uni- 
verse Survey," 1995-96, and "Public School Dis- 
trict Financial Survey," 1995-96. 
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PUBLIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Public school district expenditures per student, by function, poverty level, and metropoli- 
tan status: School year 1995-96 



Children in district 
below the poverty level 
More than 19.0 percent 

10.0-19.0 percent 

2.0 -9.9 percent 

Less than 2.0 percent 



Metropolitan status 
Does not serve a 
metropolitan area 

Serves a metropolitan area 
but not a central city 

Primarily serves a central city 
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National Indicators of Public Effort 



Public revenues per student have increased at the elementary/secondary level in recent 
years but not as fast as personal income per capita. Because public revenues per student 
for postsecondary education in degree-granting institutions have remained relatively 
unchanged since the mid- 1 960s, the public funding of postsecondary education has also 
not risen as fast as personal income per capita . 

The level of public investment in education 
can be measured in a number of ways. Two 
are considered here: public revenue for edu- 
cation per student and the ratio of revenue 
for education per student to per capita per- 
sonal income. The latter measure is revenue 
raised for the education of students relative 
to taxpayers’ capacity to provide these re- 
sources. 

Since 1930, real personal income per capita has 
generally risen. This coincides with increased 
public revenue for education per elementary/ 
secondary student adjusted for inflation, except 
for a temporary decline in the early 1980s. Re- 
cently, total public revenues for elementary and 
secondary education as a percentage of personal 
income, adjusted for the number of students 
and population size, has decreased, although it 
is still higher than it was between 1930 and 
1988. 



The pattern for postsecondary education has 
been different. Since 1966, public revenue per 
postsecondary student in degree-granting insti- 
tutions has fluctuated within a relatively nar- 
row band, with the exception of the low point 
in the early 1980s. 

The ratio of revenue per postsecondary student 
in degree-granting institutions to per capita per- 
sonal income was highest in 1966. Since then, 
it has generally declined, except for a brief pe- 
riod during the mid-1980s. Since the early 
1980s, this decline in public effort has coincided 
in public institutions with an increase in pri- 
vate effort. Tuition and fees charged to students 
as individuals by public, degree-granting post- 
secondary institutions increased from 13 per- 
cent of the total revenues in 1980 to 19 percent 
in 1996, while the proportion coming from state 
appropriations decreased from 44 percent to 32 
percent in the same period (NCES 2000-031). 



PUBLIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Indicators of public effort to fund education (in constant 1998 dollars), by level: Selected 
school years ending 1930-97 



School 

year 

ending 


Per capita 
personal 
income* 


Public education 
revenue per student* 


Per student revenue 
as a percentage of 
per capita personal income 


Elementary/ 

secondary 


Postsecondary 

education 


Elementary/ 

secondary 


Postsecondary 

education 


1930 


$6,609 


$709 


$1,490 


10.7 


22.5 


1940 


6,958 


949 


1,671 


13.6 


24.0 


1950 


9,536 


1,325 


2,745 


13.9 


28.8 


1960 


12,784 


2,021 


3,881 


15.8 


30.4 


1966 


15,703 


2,697 


4,923 


17.2 


31.3 


1970 


17,340 


3,435 


5,390 


19.8 


31.1 


1980 


20,153 


4,400 


4,742 


21.8 


23.5 


1984 


21,506 


4,531 


4,492 


21.1 


20.9 


1988 


23,723 


5,293 


5,225 


22.3 


22.0 


1992 


24,169 


5,910 


4,929 


24.5 


20.4 


1994 


24,538 


5,982 


5,043 


24.4 


20.6 


1996 


25,376 


6,066 


5,223 


23.9 


20.6 


1997 


25,954 


6,145 


— 


23.7 


— 



‘ — Not available. 

* See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). 

NOTE: Public funds for postsecondary education 
may be used at both public and private institu- 
tions. Enrollment in both publicly and privately 
controlled degree-granting institutions is in- 
cluded. For more information about the calcula- 
tion of this indicator, see Supplemental Note 15. 
Data for additional years appear in Supplemen- 
tal Table 62-1. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Digest at Education Statistics 1999 {NCES 2000- 
OBI); U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 120 
Years at American Education: A Statistical Portrait 
(NCES 93-442), 1993. 
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Indicator 62 — Continued 



Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 



PUBLIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Indicators of public effort to fund elementary and secondary education as a percentage of 
1970 values: Selected years 1930-97 



Percentage difference 




PUBLIC FINANCIAL SUPPORT: Indicators of public effort to fund postsecondary education at degree-granting institu- 
tions as a percentage of 1970 values: Selected years 1930-96 



Percentage difference 
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Indicator 63 




Financial Support 

Change in the Sources of Public School Financing 

Differences in the proportion of local to state and federal funding generally persist 
across the United States , with some changes in revenue sources occurring mainly in the 
West and Midwest 



Local funding and control of public education 
may be seen as essential to maintaining public 
commitment to local schools and ensuring that 
education reflects community values and aspi- 
rations. On the other hand, reliance on local 
funding to maintain this relationship between 
the community and public schools may be 
viewed as leading to inequities in the financing 
of education because of differences in local 
wealth. At the same time, school districts with 
higher levels of state funding may be more vul- 
nerable to funding shortfalls during economic 
recessions than districts with higher propor- 
tions of local funding, because local property 
taxes provide relative stability compared to the 
sales and income taxes upon which states tend 
to depend to fund low wealth school districts 
(Monk and Brent 1997). Over the years these 
conflicting factors and concerns have resulted 
in different proportions of state and local fund- 
ing among the states. 

This indicator provides an overview of the pro- 
portion of school revenue derived from local 
sources, from 1991-92 to 1996-97, for each 



region of the United States. The percentage of 
federal funding over this period remained simi- 
lar between 1991-92 and 1996-97, account- 
ing for about seven percent of funding nation- 
wide (see supplemental table 63-1). Therefore, 
local and state funding in this indicator are in- 
versely related: increases in local funding mean 
less state funding and vice versa. 

During this period the only increases in local 
funding occurred in the West between 1991- 
92 and 1994-95 where schools have histori- 
cally relied more on state funding than local 
funding. The only decrease in local funding 
occurred in the Midwest, where local funding 
dropped between 1993-94 and 1994-95 and 
has remained at the lower level since. This 
decrease coincides with reduction of the prop- 
erty tax in Michigan. 

In the Northeast and South no shifts in fund- 
ing were observed. Historic funding differ- 
ences — whereby the Northeast has relied to a 
greater degree on l6cal funding than the 
South — persisted. 



PUBLIC FI N ANCI AL SUPPORT: Percentage distribution of revenues for public elementary and secondary schools, by source 
of funds and region: 1991-92 to 1996-97 
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NOTE: See the Supplemental Note 4 for a list of 
states that comprise each region. Includes a rela- 
tively small amount from nongovernmental pri- 
vate sources (gifts, tuition and transportation fees 
from patrons). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
Common Core of Data, "Public School District Uni- 
verse Survey, "1991 -92 through 1996-97, and 
"Public School District Financial Survey, "1991- 
92 through 1996-97. 
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Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 
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Disparity in Public School Finance 



The proportion of the differences in per pupil expenditures on instruction that exists 
among states as opposed to within states increased between 1992-93 and 1996-97. 



In recent years, a goal of educational reform in 
the states has been to reduce the differences in 
funding per pupil among school districts. An 
assumption of these reform efforts has been that 
districts with fewer resources to spend are less 
able to provide high quality of education to 
their students than districts with more resources 
(NCES 98-212). One way to examine dispari- 
ties in school funding is to compare differences 
in the average level of per pupil funding per 
district among states and within states. 

Examination of the average per pupil expendi- 
tures on instruction of school districts between 
1992-93 and 1996-97 shows that the dispar- 
ity in per pupil spending due to differences 
within states declined from 45 percent of the 



total variation nationally in 1992-93 to 38 
percent in 1994-95. Between 1994-95 and 
1996-97, the proportion of the differences in 
per pupil expenditures attributable to within- 
state differences increased slightly but still re- 
mained less than in 1992-93 or 1993-94. The 
school year Consumer Price Index (CPI) was 
used to adjust expenditures to 1996 constant 
dollars. 

Conversely, the proportion of the disparity in 
per pupil instructional expenditures due to dif- 
ferences among states rose from 55 percent of 
the total variation nationally in 1992-93 to 62 
percent in 1994-95 and stayed between 60 and 
62 percent through 1996-97. 



NOTE: Disparity measures for within states and 
among states, and the relative shares of each, 
were calculated using analysis of variance 
(A NOVA). See Supplemental Note 15 for an ex- 
planation of ANOVA. Only insturctional expendi- 
tures and unified school districts are included in 
the analysis. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
oftheCensus, Elementary-Secondary School Dis- 
trict Finance Data Files, 1992-93 to 1996-97. 
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FINANCE INEQUALITY: Percentage distribution of disparity in per-pupil instructional expenditures among and within 
states: School years 1992-93 to 1996-97 



Percent 




1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1996-97 



O Within states 
0 Among states 



School year 
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Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 



Indicator 65 



Financial Support 

Instructional Expendit ures for Postsecondary Education 

The instructional expenditures per student of colleges and universities vary depending 
on the percentage of graduate and first-professional students enrolled . 



Due to increasing tuition, the cost of postsec- 
ondary education is an important issue for col- 
lege administrators, policymakers, and the pub- 
lic. (NCES 1999-036, table 311, and National 
Commission on the Cost of Higher Education 
1998). Undergraduate education costs, how- 
ever, are difficult to determine because many 
postsecondary expenses (e.g., libraries, faculty, 
maintenance) cannot easily be apportioned 
among undergraduate and graduate students. 
This indicator sorts out some relationships be- 
tween institutional expenditures for instruction 
per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student and the 
graduate and undergraduate enrollments of 
different types of degree-granting, 2- and 4-year 
postsecondary institutions. 



Expenditures for instruction per FTE student 
averaged across institutions are comparable 
among primarily undergraduate institutions 
(i.e., institutions classified as Master’s, Bacca- 
laureate, and Associate of Arts institutions, 
where undergraduates constitute between 84 
and 100 percent of the student body on aver- 
age). The average instructional expenditure per 
FTE student per institution ranges from $3,157 
among Associate of Arts institutions to $4,302 
among Master’s institutions. By contrast, the 
average cost of instruction per FTE student 
among institutions with large numbers of 
graduate students varies greatly between Re- 
search I institutions (where it is $12,645) and 
Research II and Doctoral institutions (where it 
is $6,935 and $6,593, respectively). 



HIGHER EDUCATION EXPENDITURES: Instructional expenditures per full-time-equivalent (FTE) student in degree-grant- 
ing, 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions: 1995-96 



Instructional expenditure per FTE student 
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Type of higher education institution 



□ Public institutions O Private institutions 



NOTE See Supplemental Note 5 for definitions of the 
institutional classifications used 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, NCES, 
1995 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data 
System "Fall Enrollment Survey"(IPEDS~EF:1995) 
and 1995-96 "Finance Survey" (IPEDS-F: FY 
1996). 
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Indicator 66 



Section 6 — Societal Support for Learning 



Financial Support 

Financial Preparation for Po stsecondary Education 

The parents of nearly all 6 th - through 12 th -graders expect their children to continue their 
education after high school. More high school students have parents who prepare 

financially than do students in earlier grades. 



Paying for postsecondary education is usually 
considered to be primarily the family’s respon- 
sibility to the extent that they can afford to do 
so. Financial aid programs provide help to 
those lacking the necessary financial resources. 
How and when families begin preparing finan- 
cially may affect their children’s access to 
postsecondary education and the range of in- 
stitutions they can attend. 

In 1999, parents of 93 percent of students in 
grades 6-12 expected their children to continue 
their education after high school, although not 
all had begun preparing financially. Among 
students in these grades whose parents expected 
them to go on to postsecondary education, 
parents of 55 percent reported that they had 



obtained information on or an estimate of the 
cost of tuition and fees, 60 percent had started 
saving money or making other financial plans, 
and 38 percent had talked with someone or 
read materials about financial aid. Parents of 
30 percent of the students had heard of the Life- 
time Learning or the Hope Scholarship tax 
credits (see the glossary for definitions). 

Parents of some students in grades 6-8 had 
engaged in these preparatory activities, but in 
each case, parents of more students in grades 
9-12 had done so. In addition, the lower the 
family income, the less likely students in grades 
6-12 generally were to have parents making 
any of these financial preparations for their 
children’s postsecondary education. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
1999 (Parent Interview Component). 




FINANCIAL PREPARATION: Percentage of students in grades 6-12 whose parents reported that their children would 
continue education after high school, and of those students, percentage whose parents reported having taken various 
steps to prepare to pay for their children's postsecondary education, by grade and family income: 1 999 



Percentage of Of students whose parents expected 

students whose them to go on to postsecondary education, 

parents reported percentage whose parents reported that they had 



Grade and 
family income 


that they expected 
their children to 
continue education 
after high school 


Obtained 
information/had 
an estimate of 
tuition and fees 


Started saving 
money/making 
financial plans 


Talked with 
someone/read 
materials about 
financial aid 


Heard of Lifetime 
Learning or 
Hope Scholar- 
ship tax credits 


Total 


93.3 


55.2 


60.3 


38.4 


29.7 


Grade 


6-8 


94.9 


45.7 


57.9 


27.0 


27.6 


9-12 


92.1 


62.7 


62.2 


47.4 


31.4 


Family income 


$25,000 or less 


89.1 


35.2 


38.5 


31.5 


19.8 


25,001-50,000 


92.7 


50.9 


58.2 


38.7 


27.6 


50,001-75,000 


95.6 


66.2 


69.2 


43.1 


33.9 


Over $75,000 


97.6 


75.4 


81.5 


42.4 


40.4 
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Indicator 67 




Net Price o f Colleg e Attendance 



One definition of the net price of college attendance is the amount that students pay 
using their own or borrowed funds . Net price varies by the type of institution students 
attend and by family income . 



The price of college attendance, including tu- 
ition and fees, room and board, books, and 
other expenses, may affect a student’s access 
to college. Some students receive grants from 
federal, state, institutional, or private sources 
to help pay these expenses. Students are respon- 
sible for the difference between the total price 
of attendance and grants, which is called the 
“net price,” Students cover this amount with 
their own financial resources, help from their 
families, or borrowing. 

The price of attendance for dependent full-time, 
full-year undergraduates varies by institution 
type. In 1995-96, the average total price was 
$20,000 at private, not-for-profit 4-year insti- 
tutions, compared with $10,800 at public 4- 
year institutions and $6,800 at public 2-year 
institutions. The average net price of atten- 
dance — total price reduced by all grants — was 



$15,100 at private, not-for-profit 4-year insti- 
tutions, $9,400 at public 4-year institutions, 
and $6,100 at public 2-year institutions. Be- 
cause grants are generally need based, taking 
into account total price and family financial 
resources, the net price of attendance was less 
for low- and lower middle-income students 
than for upper middle- and high-income stu- 
dents at 4-year institutions. 

Among other strategies, students can use loans 
and employment to pay the net price of atten- 
dance. The average amount students borrowed 
ranged from $2,400 at private, not-for-profit 
4-year institutions, to $1,600 at public 4-year 
institutions, to about $300 at public 2-year in- 
stitutions. Students from public 2-year institu- 
tions contributed the most from earnings, on 
average, and students from private, not-for- 
profit 4-year institutions, the least. 



PRICE OF ATTENDING AND AID: Average price of college attendance and student financial aid for dependent full-time, 
full-year undergraduates, by type of institution and family income: Academic year 1995-96 



Type of institution 
and family income 


Tuition/fees 


Total price 


Grants 


Net price 


Student 

loans 


Student 

earnings 


Total 


$6,067 


$12,603 


$2,222 


$10,379 


$1,584 


$3,018 


Public 4-year 


3,918 


1 0,759 


1,394 


9,367 


1,564 


2,912 


Low income 


3,586 


10,219 


3,195 


7,021 


1,896 


2,759 


Lower middle 


3,649 


1 0,396 


1,540 


8,855 


2,150 


3,256 


Upper middle 


3,767 


10,555 


690 


9,865 


1,453 


3,104 


High income 


4,541 


11,674 


494 


11,187 


921 


2,565 


Private, not-for-profit 4-year 13,250 


20,003 


4,934 


15,069 


2,403 


2,248 


Low income 


11,709 


18,155 


6,990 


11,165 


2,830 


2,301 


Lower middle 


12,641 


19,156 


6,779 


12,377 


3,049 


2,490 


Upper middle 


13,316 


19,999 


4,692 


15,310 


2,632 


2,254 


High income 


14,661 


21,832 


2,472 


19,359 


1,510 


2,064 


Public 2-year 


1,316 


6,761 


694 


6,069 


263 


4,226 


Low income 


1,202 


6,369 


1,750 


4,621 


276 


4,375 


Lower middle 


1,315 


6,883 


556 


6,326 


311 


4,159 


Upper middle 


1,416 


6,954 


188 


6,766 


303 


4,087 


High income 


1,331 


6,849 


141 


6,708 


112 


4,262 
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NOTE: limited to students who attended only 
one institution. Averages include zero values. In- 
come categories are described in Supplemental 
Note 17. In 1995-96,49 percent of all under- 
graduates were considered financially dependent 
for financial aid purposes, and 58 percent of de- 
pendent students enrolled full-time, full-year. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS:1 996), Undergraduate Data Analysis Sys- 
tem. 
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Educational Enrollment Rates, by Age 



Table 1-1 


Percentage of the population enrolled, by age and level: October 1 970-98 








Prekindergarten 


Elementary 








and kindergarten 


and secondary 


Postsecondary education institutions 


October 


3- to 5-year-olds 


6- to 1 7-year-olds 


1 8- to 24-year-olds 


25- to 34-year-olds 


1970 


37.5 


98.1 


25;7 '■ 


' 5.5 


1971 


39.1 


98:2 


26.2 


6.2 


1972 


41.6 


97.7 


25.5 


6.6 


1973 


40.9 


97.5 


24.0 


6.5 


1974 


45.2 


97.5 


24.6 


7.5 


1975 


48.7 


97.7 


26.3 


8.1 


1976 


49.2 


97.7 


26.7 


7.9 


1977 


49.5 


97.7 


26.1 


8.6 


1978 


50.3 


97.7 


25.3 


7.7 


1979 


51.1 


97.6 


25.0 


7.8 


1980 


52.5 


97.5 


25.7 


7.6 


1981 


51.2 


97.8 


26.1 


7.7 


1982 


51.7 


98.0 


26.6 


7.7 


1983 


52.5 


98.2 


26.2 


7.8 


1984 


51.6 


97.9 


27. 1 


7.5 


1985 


54.6 


98.1 


27.8 


7.5 


1986 


54.9 


98.1 


27.9 


7.1 


1987 


54.6 


97.9 


29.6 


7.0 


1988 


54.4 


98.1 


30.3 


6.9 


1989 


54.6 


98.1 


30.9 


7.2 


1990 


(*) 


98.4 


32.0 


7.4 


1991 


55.7 


98.5 


33.3 


7.8 


1992 


55.5 


98.5 


34.4 


7.5 


1993 


55.1 


98.5 


34.0 


7.5 


1994 


61.0 


98.4 


34.6 


8.3 


1995 


61.8 


98.0 


34.3 


8.2 


1996 


61.2 


96.8 


35.5 


8.6 


1997 


64.9 


98.2 


36.8 


8.3 


1998 


64.5 


97.9 


36.5 


8.8 



* Comparable data were not available for children ages 3 and 4 due to changes in survey procedures; see Supplemental Note 1 for more information. 

NOTE: Prekindergarten and kindergarten includes nursery schools. "Higher education institutions" includes regular programs in 2- and 4-year colleges and universities only. In 1994, the survey methodology for the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted; see Supplemental Note 1 for more information. Enrollment estimates exclude the following: children ages 3-5 enrolled in elementary school or higher; 
children ages 6-1 7 enrolled in prekindergarten, kindergarten, or postsecondary; and adults ages 18-34 enrolled in school below the higher education level. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, 1970-98. 
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Educational Enrollment Rates, by Age 



Table 1 -2 Total population (in thousands) of people ages 3-34, by age and enrollment status: October 1970-98 



Prekindergarten and kindergarten Elementary and secondary Postsecondary 





3- to 5-year-olds 


6- to 17-year-olds 


1 8- to 24-year-olds 


25- to 34-year-olds 


October 


Enrolled 


Not Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Not Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Not Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Not Enrolled 


1970 


4,104 


6,845 


47,973 


919 


5,804 


16,748 


1,349 


23,254 


1971 


4,148 


6,462 


48,017 


903 


6,211 


17,459 


1,593 


23,925 


1972 


4,231 


5,935 


46,922 


1,084 


6,258 


18,321 


1,760 


25,074 


1973 


4,234 


6,110 


46,233 


1,180 


6,055 


19,181 


1,829 


26,283 


1974 


4,699 


5,693 


. 45,922 


1,190 


6,316 


19,354 


2,202 


27,013 


1975 


4,955 


5,230 


45,428 


1,075 


6,936 


19,451 


2,469 


27,901 


1976 


4,790 


4,936 


44,856 


1,037 


7,181 


19,738 


2,488 


28,956 


1977 


4,579 


4,674 


44,248 


1,036 


7,142 


20,189 


2,801 


29,637 


1978 


4,584 


4,528 


43,385 


1,044 


6,994 


20,653 


2,569 


30,711 


1979 


4,664 


4,455 


42,385 


1,038 


6,991 


20,983 


2,676 


31,713 


1980 


4,878 


4,406 


41,354 


1,048 


7,227 


20,903 


2,703 


32,915 


1981 


4,936 


4,710 


41,702 


943 


7,574 


21,391 


2,928 


35,118 


1982 


5,105 


4,768 


40,952 


830 


7,677 


21,169 


2,988 


35,696 


1983 


5,385 


4,868 


40,482 


743 


7,477 


21,103 


3,087 


36,269 


1984 


5,480 


5,131 


40,012 


858 


7,592 


20,439 


3,014 


37,213 


1985 


5,865 


4,868 


40,413 


801 


7,538 


19,584 


3,063 


37,868 


1986 


5,971 


4,898 


40,635 


770 


7,397 


19,115 


2,991 


38,909 


1987 


5,931 


4,941 


40,629 


866 


7,694 


18,256 


2,985 


39,389 


1988 


5,978 


5,015 


40,725 


778 


7,791 


17,942 


2,963 


39,724 


1989 


6,026 


5,013 


40,831 


797 


7,803 


17,458 


3,082 


39,767 


1990 


(*) 


(*) 


41,339 


654 


7,964 


16,888 


3,162 


39,465 


1991 


6,334 


5,036 


41,940 


639 


k 8,171 


16,401 


3,285 


38,969 


1992 


6,402 


5,142 


42,61 1 


669 


8,342 


1 5,936 


3,125 


38,536 


1993 


6,581 


5,373 


43,217 


656 


8,193 


15,907 


3,094 


38,005 


1994 


7,514 


4,814 


45,091 


745 


8,729 


16,525 


3,419 


37,698 


1995 


7,739 


4,778 


45,587 


936 


8,539 


16,361 


3,349 


37,299 


1996 


7,580 


4,798 


45,817 


1,495 


8,768 


15,902 


3,443 


36,648 


1997 


7,860 


4,260 


46,937 


856 


9,199 


15,769 


3,270 


36,007 


1998 


7,788 


4,291 


47,038 


1,014 


9,322 


16,184 


3,414 


35,188 



* Comparable data were not available for children ages 3 and 4 due to changes in survey procedures; see Supplemental Note 1 for more information. 

NOTE: Prekindergarten and kindergarten includes nursery schools. “Higher education institutions" includes regular programs in 2- and 4-year colleges and universities only. In 1994, the survey methodology for the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted; see Supplemental Note I for more information. Enrollment estimates exclude the following: children ages 3-5 enrolled in elementary school or higher; 
children ages 6-17 enrolled in prekindergarten, kindergarten, or postsecondary; and adults ages 18-34 enrolled in school below the higher education level. These groups are included in the estimates for "not enrolled." 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, 1970-98. 
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Enrollment in Preprimary Education 



Table 2-1 Percentage of 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs or kindergarten, by student characteristics: 1991, 1993, 1995, 1996, 

and 1999 








3-year-olds 






4-year-olds 






5-year-olds 




Student characteristic 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1999 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 


1999 


1991 


1993 


1995 


1996 1999 


Total 


42.6 


40.6 


41.0 


42.6 


45.9 


61.7 


63.1 


65.4 


64.4 


70.1 


89.8 


91.1 


93.2 


92.3 


93.4 


Race-ethnicity 

White 


44.8 


40.8 


44.0 


44.6 


46.7 


61.4 


63.6 


65.8 


65.3 


69.3 


89.5 


90.7 


92.6 


91.8 


92.9 


Black 


45.4 


47.1 


44.6 


49.8 


59.6 


71.7 


68.5 


72.9 


79.3 


81.4 


94.0 


93.2 


94.5 


95.5 


98.5 


Hispanic 


24.9 


32.8 


22.4 


28.4 


25.6 


51.5 


50.7 


50.1 


48.8 


63.6 


86.2 


90.7 


93.2 


90.1 


88.6 


Other 


’43.8 


’35.7 


'32.9 


'39.5 


'58.2 


'62.3 


'72.6 


’71.6 


'51.0 


'70.0 


'90.6 


90.2 


98.4 


95.6 


97.8 


Household income 
$10,000 or less 


- ( 2 ) 


35.3 


31.7 


30.5 


44.0 


( 2 ) 


56.8 


61.5 


58.7 


66.1 


( 2 ) 


91.1 


94.5 


91.4 


95.3 


10,001-20,000 


( 2 ) 


27.3 


31.6 


40.1 


38:5 


( 2 ) 


54.7 


57.0 


57.0 


61.3 


( 2 ) 


89.8 


90.7 


90.4 


88.8 


20,001-35,000 


( 2 ) 


30.6 


32.7 


34.9 


35.9 


( 2 ) 


54.9 


52.9 


55.4 


65.7 


( 2 ) 


86.3 


92.2 


91.3 


93.7 


35,001-50,000 


( 2 ) 


46.5 


40.7 


47.4 


44.7 


( 2 ) 


68.6 


63.5 


65.8 


69.0 


( 2 ) 


92.7 


89.1 


91.6 


91.1 


50,001 or more 


( 2 ) 


64.6 


62.1 


60.3 


57.6 


( 2 ) 


82.4 


84.5 


80.9 


79.3 


( 2 ) 


97.1 


97.3 


95.2 


95.5 


Parents' highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 


23.3 


16.1 


19.9 


'27.1 


'28.8 


37.6 


46.5 


’44.9 


'54.6 


55.3 


86.9 


79.6 


93.8 


87.7 


92.8 


High school diploma or GED 


32.5 


29.3 


29.3 


34.8 


34.5 


51.9 


51.5 


56.7 


54.2 


62.8 


87.8 


89.3 


91.7 


92.6 


92.0 


Some college/vocational/technical 


44.5 


42.9 


40.6 


42.0 


45.4 


64.1 


68.6 


65.6 


66.5 


69.1 


91.3 


92.6 


92.3 


91.5 


93.2 


Bachelor's degree 


53.8 


52.9 


55.1 


55.2 


59.3 


77.0 


74.8 


76.6 


70.1 


76.7 


91.3 


95.7 


96.2 


94.3 


93.4 


Graduate/professional school 


66.1 


66.4 


'62.6 


62.1 


61.1 


81.1 


80.1 


83.3 


83.3 


84.9 


92.4 


96.0 


94.8 


94.7 


96.3 



1 1nterpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample sizes. 

2 family income data for 1991 are not comparable with data for 1993, 1995, 1996, and 1999. 

NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3—5 who were not enrolled in first grade. Age is as of December 31 of the prior year. Set Supplemental Note 2 for information on the National Household Education Survey 
(NHES). See Supplemental Note 3 for information on racial-ethnic categories. See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and kindergarten. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1991 (Early Childhood Education Component), 1993 (School Readiness Component), 1995 (Early Childhood Program 
Participation Component), 1 996 (Parent and Family Involvement in Education Component), and 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Table 2-2 Percentage of 3-, 4-,and 5-year-olds enrolled in center-based programs, kindergarten, or center-based programs and kindergarten, by selected 


student characteristics: 1999 




























3-year-olds 






4-year-olds 






5-year-olds 












Center- 








Center- 








Center- 






Center- 




based 




Center- 




based 




Center- 




based 






based 


Kin- 


and 




based 


Kin- 


and 




based 


Kin- 


and 


Student 




pro- 


der- 


kinder- 




pro- 


der- 


kinder- 




pro- 


der- 


kinder- 


characteristic 


Total 


grams garten 


garten 1 


Total 


grams 


garten 


garten 1 


Total 


grams 


garten 


garten 1 


Total 


45.9 


45.2 


— 


— 


70.1 


66.4 


2.6 


1.2 


93.4 


21.1 


57.0 


15.3 


Sex 


























Male 


47.8 


47.2 


— 


. ~ 


70.7 


67.3 


2.4 


1.0 


93.7 


23.2 


56.5 


13.9 


Female 


43.8 


43.0 


— 


— 


69.6 


65.5 


2.8 


1.4 


93.1 


18.8 


57.5 


16.8 


Race-ethnicity 

White 


46.7 


■ 46.0 


_ 


_ 


69.3 


66.2 


1.8 


1.4 


92.9 


23.1 


54.7 


15.1 


Black 


59.6 


59.2 


— 


— 


81.4 


79.4 


1.3 


0.7 


98.5 


20.2 


55.2 


23.2 


Hispanic 


25.6 


25.0 


— 


— 


63.6 


56.8 


5.8 


1.1 


88.6 


13.4 


66.2 


9.0 


Other 


2 58.2 


2 56.3 


— 


— 


2 70.0 


2 65.0 


4.5 


0.6 


97.8 


2 23.4 


2 61.1 


13.3 


Household income 


























$10,000 or less 


44.0 


43.6 


— 


— 


66.1 


62.1 


2.6 


1.3 


95.3 


22.0 


3 55.6 


17.8 


10,001-20,000 


38.5 


38.0 


— 


— 


61.3 


57.6 


3.2 


0.4 


88.8 


20.1 


59.2 


9.5 


20,001-30,000 


35.9 


35.3 


— 


— 


65.7 


63.6 


1.7 


0.4 


93.7 


16.1 


61.4 


16.2 


30,001-50,000 


44.7 


44.1 


— 


— ■ 


69.0 


65.3 


2.2 


1.5 


91.1 


20.1 


59.0 


12.0 


50,001 or more 


57.6 


56.6 


— 


— 


79.3 


74.4 


3.1 


1.8 


95.5 


24.5 


53.1 


17.9 


Parents' highest education level 
Less than high school diploma 


2 28.8 


2 27.9 








55.3 


2 50.9 


2.3 


2.1 


92.8 


14.6 


2 71.8 


6.4 


High school diploma or GED 


34.5 


33.7 


— 


— 


62.8 


59.5 


3.0 


0.3 


92.0 


18.0 


58.9 


15.1 


Some college/vocational/technical 


45.4 


44.8 


— 


— 


69.1 


65.6 


1.9 


1.5 


93.2 


21.5 


56.7 


15.0 


Bachelor's degree 


59.3 


58.9 


— 


— 


76.7 


73.4 


2.3 


1.0 


93.4 


26.8 


51.7 


14.9 


Graduate/professional school 


61.1 


60.1 


— 


— 


84.9 


79.6 


3.7 


1.6 


96.3 


22.6 


53.5 


20.2 


Poverty status 3 


























Poor 


39.1 


38.7 


— 


— 


63.5 


**58.7 


3.8 


1.0 


91.7 


19.4 


59.6 


12.8 


Nonpoor 


48.2 


47.4 


— 


— 


72.2 


68.7 


2.2 


1.2 


93.9 


21.6 


56.2 


16.1 


Poverty status 3 within race-ethnicity 


























White 


























Poor 


2 31 .7 


2 3 1 .7 


— 


— 


2 48.7 


2 46.8 


0.8 


1.0 


89.8 


24.6 


2 5 1 .6 


13.6 


Nonpoor 


49.3 


48.6 


— 


— 


72.2 


68.9 


1.9 


1.4 


93.4 


22.9 


55.2 


15.4 


Black 


Poor 


2 59.7 


2 58.8 


— 


— 


83.9 


2 82.7 


1.2 


0 


99.2 


2 18.6 


2 59.0 


2 21.5 


Nonpoor 


59.6 


56.6 


— 


— 


2 79.3 


76.6 


1.3 


1.4 


98.1 


21.5 


52.1 


24.4 


Hispanic 


























Poor 


2 26.6 


2 26.2 


— 


— 


2 60.5 


2 50.7 


7.7 


2.1 


2 84.8 


12.5 


68.0 


4.3 


Nonpoor 


24.7 


23.9 


— 


— 


66.1 


61.5 


4.3 


0.3 


91.3 


14.0 


65.0 


12.3 



— Sample size too small for a reliable estimate. 

1 Due to survey format, dual enrollment may be underestimated; see Supplemental Note 2 for more information. 

2 Interpret with caution; standard errors are large due to small sample size. 

3 The poverty measure combines information about household income and household size. See Supplemental Note 2 for more information. 

NOTE: This analysis includes children ages 3-5 who were not enrolled in first grade. Age is as of December 31 of the prior year. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 2 for information on 
the National Household Education Survey (NHES). See Supplemental Note 3 for information on racial-ethnic categories. See the glossary for definitions of center-based programs and kindergarten. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of EduGtion,NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Table 3-1 


Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in grades 1-12 (in thousands), by grade level, with projections: Fall 1965 


-2009 


Fall of year 


Total 


Grades 1-8 


Grades 9-12 


1965 


39,816 


28,206 


11,610 


1970 


43,330 


29,995 


13,336 


1975 


41,848 


27,544 


14,304 


1980 


38,188 


24,957 


13,231 


1981 


37,357 


24,593 


12,764 


1982 


36,720 


24,315 


12,405 


1983 


36,394 


24,122 


12,271 


1984 


36,199 


23,895 


12,304 


1985 


36,230 


23,842 


12,388 


1986 


36,443 


24,110 


12,333 


1987 


36,620 


24,544 


12,076 


1988 


36,756 


25,068 


11,687 


1989 


37,056 


25,666 


11,390 


1990 


37,605 


26,267 


1 1,338 


1991 


38,359 


26,818 


11,541 


1992 


39,006 


27,271 


1 1 ,735 


1993 


39,542 


27,581 


11,961 


1994 


40,064 


27,851 


12,213 


1995 


40,667 


28,167 


12,500 


1996 


41,408 


28,562 


12,847 


1997 


41,929 


28,875 


13,054 


1998 


42,742 


Projected 

29,412 


' 13,330 


1999 


43,191 


29,648 


13,543 


2000 


43;503 


29,845 


13,658 


2001 


43,777 


30,010 


13,767 


2002 


44,018 


30,083 


13,935 


2003 


44,173 


30,054 


14,119 


2004 


44,307 


29,931 


14,376 


2005 


44,411 


29,742 


14,669 


2006 


44,434 


29,566 


14,868 


2007 


44,367 


29,460 


14,907 


2008 


44,241 


29,408 


14,833 


2009 


44,088 


29,389 


14,699 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data, various years, and Projections of Education Statistics to 2009 (NCES 1999-038), 1999. 
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Table 3-2 Public elementary and secondary school enrollment in grades 1-12 (in thousands), by region, with projections: Fall 1965-2009 



Fall of 
year 


Total 








Region 








■ ^ 


Northeast 


■ ■ * ' Midwest 




South 


West 




Total 


percent 


; '-. Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


■ Total 


Percent 


1965 


39,816 


8,155 


20.5 


10,907 


27.4 


13,701 


34 4 ; 


7,045 > ! 


■ ■ p;7 


1970 


43,330 


9,136 


21.1 


11,950 


27.6 


14,416 


33.3 


7,829 


18.1. 


1975 


41,848 


8,994 


21.5 


11,360 


27.1 


13,872 


33.1 


7,622 




1980 


38,188 


.7,711 


20.2 


9,929 


26.0 


13,259 


34.7 


7,289 


: 19.1 


1985 


36,230 


6,772 


18.7 


9,019 


24.9 


12,994 


35.9 


7,445 




1990 


37,605 


6,662 


17.7 


9,061 


24.1 


13,478 


35.8 


8,406 


22.4 


1991 


38,359 


6,774 


17.7 


9,176 


23.9 


1 3,724 


35.8 


8,687 


22.6 


1992 


39,006 


6,881 


17.6 


9,301 


23.8 


13,940 


35.7 


8,884 


22.8 


1993 


39,542 


6,993 


17.7 


9,374 


23.7 


14,126 


35.7 


9,049 


22.9 


1994 


40,064 


7,086 


17.7 


9,461 


23.6 


14,312 


35.7 


9,206 


23.0 


1995 


40,667 


7,210 


17.7 


9,560 


23.5 


14,529 


35.7 


9,369 


23.0 


1996 


41,408 


7,332 


1 7.7 


9,675 


23.4 


14,762 


. 35.6 


9,640 


23.3 


1997 


41,929 


7,421 


17.7 


9,738 


23.2 


14,947 


35.6 


9,822 


23.4 












Projected 










1998 


42,742 


7,516 


17.6 


9,882 


23.1 


15,246 


35.7 


10,101 


23.6 


1999 


43,191 


7,572 


17.5 


9,927 


23.0 


15,426 


35.7 


10,267 


23,8 


2000 


43,503 


7,598 


17.5 


9,948 


22.9 


15,561 


35.8 


10,394 


23.9 


2001 


43,777 


7,619 


17.4 


9,970 


22.8 


1 5,682 


35:8 


10,505 


2*0 


2002 


44,018 


7,641 


17.4 


9,989 


22.7 


15,773 


35.8 


10,615 


24.1 


2003 


44,173 


7,643 


17.3 


9,975 


22.6 


15,842 


35.9 


10,713 


24.3 


2004 


44,307 


7,631 


17.2 


9,967 


22.5 


15,902 


35.9 


10,809 


24.4 


2005 


44,411 


7,606 


17.1 


9,954 


22.4 ' 


15,949 


35.9 


10,903 


24.6 


2006 


44,434 


7,560 


17.0 


9,929 


22.3 


1 5,969 


35.9 


10,976 


24.7 


2007 


44,367 


7,497 


16.9 


9,886 


22.3 


1 5,953 


36.0 


11,031 


24.9 


2008 


44,241 


7,427 


16.8 


9,829 


22.2 


15,923 


36.0 


1 1,063 


25.0 


2009 


44,088 


7,358 


16.7 


9,786 


22.2 


15,871 


36.0 


11,075 


25.1 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 4 for a list of states that comprise each region. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Common Core of Data, various years, and Projections of Education Statistics ta 2009 {NCES 1999-038), 1999. 
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Past and Projected Elementary and Secondary School Enroil ment 



Table 3-3 


Private elementary and secondary school enrollment (in thousands), by region and grade level: School years 1989-90 to 1997-98 

Region 




School year 


Total 


Northeast 


Midwest 


South 


West 


1989-90 


4,265 


1,199 


Grades 1-12 
1,221 


1,109 


736 


1991-92 


4,323 


1,168 


1,213 


1,145 


798 


1993-94 


4,264 


1,120 


1,172 


1,214 


759 


1995-96 


4,400 


1,124 


1,196 


1,256 


825 


1997-98 


4,461 


1,123 


1,199 


1,323 


. 816 


1989-90 


3,139 


837 


Grades 1-8 
933 


818 


55 1 


1991-92 


3,197 


822 


937 


843 


595 


1993-94 


3,162 


792 


899 


899 


573 


1995-96 


3,240 


789 


910 


926 


616 


1997-98 


3,280 


794 


907 


969 


610 


1989-90 


1,126 


362 


Grades 9-12 
288 


291 


185 


1991-92 


1,126 


346 


276 


302 


203 


1993-94 


1,102 


328 


273 


315 


186 


1995-96 


1,160 


334 


286 


330 


209 


1997-98 


1,181 


330 


292 


353 


206 



NOTE: Estimates exclude ungraded students. Details may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 4 for a list of states that comprise each region. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Private School Surveys (PSS), various years. 
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Racial-Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 



Table 4-1 Racial-ethnic distribution of public school students enrolled in grades 1-12: October 1972-98 



Minority enrollment 



October 


White 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 




1972 


78.0 


22.0 


14.8 


. 5.8 


1 .4 




1973 


78.1 


21.9 


14.7 


5.7 


1.4 




1974 


76.8 


23.2 


15.4 


6.2 


1.5 




1975 


76.3 


23.7 


15.5 


6.6 


1.7 . 




1976 


76.4 


23.6 


15.5 


6.4 


1.7 




1977 


76.3 


23.7 


15.8 


6.2 


1.8 




1978 


75.6 


24.4 


15.9 


6.4 


2.0 




1979 


— 


— 


' — 


rr 


. -- 




1980 


— 


— 


— 




— 




1981 


72.5 


27.5 


16.0 


8.6 


2.9 




1982 


72.1 


27.9 


16.0 


8.7 


3.2 . 




1983 


71.4 


28.6 


16.1 


9.1 


3.4 




1984 


71.9 


28.1 


16.0 


8.5 


3.6 




1985 


69.7 


30.3 


16.7 


10.1 


3.5 




1986 


69.3 


30.7 


16.5 


10.6 


3.6 




1987 


68.8 


31.2 


16.4 


10.8 


3.9 




1988 


68.4 


31.6 


16.6 


10.9 


4.2 




1989 


68.0 


32.0 


16.6 


11.4 


4.1 




1990 


67.7 


32.3 


16.4 


11.6 


4.3 




1991 


67.4 


32.6 


16.8 


11.6. 


4.2 




1992 


67.0 


33.0 


16.8 


11.9 


4.3 . 




1993 


67.2 


32.8 


16.5 


12.0 


4.3 




1994 


66.0 


34.0 


16.6 


13.5 


3.8 




1995 


65.5 


34.5 


16.9 


14.1 


3.5 




1996 


63.8 


36.2 


16.6 


14.4 


5.2 




1997 


63.2 


36.8 


16.9 


14.7 


5.2 




1998 


62.7 


37.3 


17.1 


15.1 


5.1 





— Not available. 

NOTE: In 1994, the survey methodology for the Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted; see Supplemental Note 1 for more information. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to 
rounding. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S.Oepartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. October Current Population Surveys, 1972-98. 
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Racial-Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 



Table 4-2 Racial-ethnic distribution of public school students enrolled in grades 1 -12, by region: October 1972-98 



Minority Minority 



October 


White 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


White 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 








Northeast 










Midwest 




1 Y 


1972 


81.6 


18.4 


12.3 


5.4 


0.7 


87.6 


T2.4 


10.6 


,1.5 


0.3 


1973 


81.3 


18.7 


12.6 


5.4 


0.6 


87.9 


12.1 


10.5 


1.1 


0.5 


1974 


81.0 


19.0 


12.7 


5.5 


0.7 


86.5 


13.5 


1 1 .2 


1.6 


0.7 


1975 


79.9 


20.1 


13.4 


6.0 


0.7 


86.2 


. 13.8 


11.7 


1.6 


0.5 


1976 


79. 1 


20.9 


1 2.9 


6.3 


1;7 


'87.0; 


1 3.0 


.11.2 




0.4 


1977 


80.2 


19.8 


12.7 


5.8 


1.3 


85.9 


14.1 


11.7 


1.6 


0.7 


1978 


79.9 


20.1 


13.6 


5.7 


0.8 


85.7 


14.3 


1 1.3 


1.8 


11 . 


1979 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


■ _ 


— 


1980 




— 


— * 


— 


-- 


— ; 




' — 


— 




1981 


76.3 


23.7 


13.4 


8.3 


2.0 


84.3 


15.7 


12.2 


1.8 


1 j6 


1982 


75.9 


24.1 


13.5 


8.3 


2.3 


84.5 


15.5 


12.0 


1.8 


1.7 


1983 


76.2 


23.8 


14.0 


7.8 


1.9 


83.4 


16.6 


. 12.6 


2.1 


1.9 


1984 


76.8 


23.2 


13.3 


7.1 


2.8 


82.2 


17.8 


13.7 


2.3 


1.8 


1985 


74.2 


25.8 


13.3 


10.4 


2:1 


79.5 


20.5 


15.0 


3.3 


2.2 


1986 


74.2 


25.8 


13.3 


10.4 


2.1 


81 .9 


18.1 


13.0 


3.3 


1.8 


1987 


74.8 


25.2 


12.9 


9.3 


3.0 


80.9 


19.1 


13.6 


3.1 


2.5 


1988 


74.5 


25.5 


13.9 


8.7 


2.9 


79.5 


20.5 


15.0 


3:3 


2.2 


1989 


73.3 


26.7 


14.5 


9.2 


3.1 


80.4 


19.6 


13.9 


3.4 


2.3 


1990 


73.2 


26.8 


13.5 


10.2 


3.2 


81.9 


18.1 


12.9 


2.6 


2.6 


1991 


72.9 


27.1 


14.2 


9.7 


3.3 


82.0 


18.0 


12.7 


2.8 


2.5 


1992 


71.9 


28.1 


14.8 


9.8 


3.6 


82.0 


18.0 


12.8 


2.7 


2.5 


1993 


72.1 


27.9 


15.4 


8.7 


3.7 


81.1 


18.9 


13.2 


3.5 


2.2 


1994 


72.1 


27.9 


13.9 


10.8 


3.2 


78.2 


21.8 


14.8 


4.8 


23 


1995 


70.7 


29.3 


14.6 


11.8 


3.0 


79.5 


20.5 


13.9 


4.4 


2)2 


1996 


68.2 


31.8 


16.1 


12.0 


3.7 


80.4 


19.6 


12.7 


4.1 


2.8 


1997 


67.7 


32.3 


16.0 


12.3 


4.0 


79.5 


20.5 


13.3 


4.3 


2.9 


1998 


68.2 


31.8 


15.1 


13.0 


3.7 


78.8 


21.2 


13.3 


4.7 


3.2 
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Table 4-2 


Racial-ethnic distribution of public school students enrolled in grades 1- 


-12, by region: October 1972-98— 


-Continued 












Minority 








Minority 






October 


White 


Total 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


White 


Total 


Black Hispanic 


Other 








South 










West 






1972 


70.1 


29.9 


24.5 


4.8 


0.5 


73.1 


26,9 


6.3 


15.0 


5.6 


1973 


69.8 


30.2 


24.7 


5.0 


0.6 


74.3 


25.7 


6.2 


14.3 


5.2 


1974 


68.1 


31.9 


25.5 


5.9 


0.5 


72.9 


27.1 


6.8 


14.7 


5.6 


1975 


67.6 


32.4 


25.2 


6.4 


0.7 


72.1 


27.9 


6.9 


1.4:8 


6.2 


1976 


67.6 


32.4 


25.5 


6.0 


0.9 


73.0 


27.0 


7.0 


14.6 


5.4 


1977 


67.9 


32.1 


26.1 


5.5 


0.6 


72.4 


27.6 


6.8 


14.5 


6.3 


1978 


66.7 


33.3 


26.1 


6.1 


1.1 


71.8 


28.2 


6.9 


14.9 


6.5 


1979 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1980 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 






• — 


1981 


64.3 


35.7 


25.8 


7.0 


1.4 


67.3 


32.7 


6.7 


17,9 


8.2 


1982 


64.7 


35.3 


26:6 


7.7 


1.0 


65.2 


34.8 


5.5 


!9.7 


9.6 


1983 


64.3 


35.7 


25.8 


8.5 


1.5 


'64.1 


35.9 


5.6 


20.1 


10.2 


1984 


66.5 


33.5 


24.3 


7.5 


1.7 


63.8 


36.2 


6.8 


19.4 


9.9 


1985 


63.7 


36.3 


25.6 


8.8 


2.0 


63.6 


36.4 


6.5 


20.8 


9.1 


1986 


62.5 


37.5 


26.4 


8.9 


2.2 


62.9 


37.1 


6.! 


21.7 


9.3 


1987 


62.4 


37.6 


25.8 


9.6 


2.2 


60.3 


39.7 


7.1 


23.1 


9.5 


1988 


62.4 


* 37.6 


24.8 


10.4 


2.4 


60.9 


39.1 


6.7 


22;0 


10.4 


1989 


61.9 


38.1 


25.8 


9.8 


2.5 


59.4 


40.6 


5.9 


24.9 


9.8 


1990 


60.0 


40.0 


27.3 


10.5 


2.2 


59.3 


40.7 


5.4 


24.8 


10.5 


1991 


59.7 


40.3 


27.7 


10.1 


2.5 


59.4 


40.6 


5.9 


25.0 


9.6 


1992 


59.7 


40.3 


27.2 


10.3 


2.8 


58.8 


41.2 


5:8 


26.2 


9.2 


1993 


60.6 


39.4 


26.2 


10.4 


2.8 


58.9 


41.1 


6.1 


26.0 


9.1 


1994 


59.3 


40.7 


26.0 


12.4 


2.3 ^ 


59.1 


40.9 


5.6 


26.7 


8.5 


1995 


59.1 


40.9 


26.9 


12.1 


1.9 


57.1 


42.9 


5.5 


29.4 


8.0 


1996 


57.6 


42.4 


27.0 


12.6 


2.7 


52.8 


47.2 


5.3 


29.3 


127 


1997 


57.1 


42.9 


27.0 


13.4 


2.6 


52.8 


47.2 


6.5 


28.6 


12.1 


1998 


56.4 


43.6 


27.9 


12.8 


2.8 


52.0 


48.0 


6.8 


30.0 


11.3 



— Not available. 

NOTE: In 1994, the survey methodology for the Current Population Survey (CPS) was changed and weights were adjusted; see Supplemental Note 1 for more information. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. 
See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. See Supplemental Note 4 lot a list of states that comprise each region. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.October Current Population Surveys, 1972-98. 
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Table 5-1 Percentage distribution of 6- to 18-year-olds according to parents' highest education level, by child's race-ethnicity: 1974-99 
Parents' highest education level 



and child's race-ethnicity 


1974 


1979 


1984 


1989 


1994 


1999 








White 








Mother's highest education level 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than high school diploma 


27.1 


22.1 


16.8 


12.0 


9.5 


6.9 


High school diploma or GED 


51.4 


50.4 


50.3 


48.8 


37.9 


35.2 


Some college 


12.2 


16.1 


18.3 


21.3 


31.0 


31.4 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


9.3 


11.4 


14.6 


17.9 


21.6 


26.4 


Father's highest education level 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than high school diploma 


28.6 


22.4 


16.2 


12.2 


9.1 


8.1 


High school diploma or GED 


38.3 


38.7 


39.0 


38.4 


32.2 


31.5 


Some college 


13.2 


15.5 


18.3 


20.1 


27.4 


26.8 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


19.9 


23.4 


26.5 


29.3 


31.3 


33.6 








Black 








Mother's highest education level 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than high school diploma 


57.6 


46.4 


34.8 


26.3 


20.0 


19.6 


High school diploma or GED 


32.1 


36.1 


42.6 


44.4 


40.0 


37.1 


Some college 


6.8 


12.5 


15.6 


19.8 


30.0 


29.5 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


3.6 


4.9 


7.0 


9.4 


10.1 


13.9 


Father's highest education level 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than high school diploma 


61.3 


44.3 


33.1 


25.4 


18.2 


14.6 


High school diploma or GED 


27.1 


35.7 


38.4 


40.4 


42.2 


39.3 


Some college 


7.6 


12.7 


16.3 


20.6 


23.5 


29.7 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


4.0 


7.3 


12.2 


13.7 


16.1 


16.5 








Hispanic 








Mother's highest education level 


100.0 


100.0 


^ 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than high school diploma 


61.8 


60.4 


60.5 


55.8 


51.8 


49.2 


High school diploma or GED 


28.9 


28.3 


28.2 


28.7 


26.9 


25.2 


Some college 


5.7 


7.2 


7.7 


10.2 


15.6 


18.2 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


3.5 


4.1 


3.7 


5.2 


5.7 


7.4 


Father's highest education level 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Less than high school diploma 


58.3 


57.2 


56.3 


51.6 


51.1 


48.9 


High school diploma or GED 


24.9 


25.0 


25.0 


27.2 


23.2 


26.2 


Some college 


8.4 


9.5 


10.5 


13.4 


17.5 


14.7 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


8.4 


8.3 


8.2 


7.7 


8.3 


10.1 



NOTE: Information on parents' highest education level is available only for those parents who live in the same household with their child. The Current Population Survey (CPS) questions used to obtain educational 
attainment were changed in 1994 and weights were adjusted;see Supplemental Note / for more information. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial- 
ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. March Current Population Surveys, various years. 
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Table 6-1 Number and percentage distribution of students enrolled in grades K— 12, by race-ethnicity: 1999 



Students in grades K-1 2 





Total 


White 


Black 




Hispanic 


Other 


Number (in thousands) 


51,979 


33,831 


8,270 




7, 1" 


2,679 


Percent 


100.0 


65.1 


1 5.9 




13.8 


5:2 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to totals due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 2 for information on the National Household Education Survey (NHES). See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic 
categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 



Table 6-2 Percentage distribution of Hispanic students in grades K-1 2, by language spoken at home and grade: 1999 



Grade 

enrolled 


Total 


Spoke mostly 
English 
at home 


Spoke English and 
Spanish equally 
at home 


Spoke mostly 
Spanish 
at home 


Spoke English and 
other language equally/ 
spoke other language 


Total 


100.0 


57.2 


17.0 


25.1 


0.7 


K-5 


100.0 


54.8 


16.2 


28.2 


0.8 


6-8 


100.0 


58.2 


20.1 


20.6 


1.0 


9-12 


100.0 


61.5 


15.9 


22.4 


0.2 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 2 for information on the National Household Education Survey (NHES). 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 



Table 6-3 Percentage distribution of Hispanic students in grades K-1 2, by language spoken at home, grade, and mother's birth place: 1999 



Grade 

enrolled 


Total 


Spoke mostly 
English 
at home 


Spoke English and 
Spanish equally 
at home 


Spoke mostly 
Spanish 
at home 


Spoke English and 
other language equally/ 
spoke other language 


Total 


100.0 


89.3 


Mother was born in the United States 
5.9 


4.5 


0.4 


K-5 


100.0 


89.6 


5.0 


5.2 


0.2 


6-8 


100.0 


86.0 


9.7 


3.6 


0.8 


9-12 


100.0 


91.6 


4.2 


3.8 


0.4 


Total 


100.0 


27.8 


Mother was not born in the United States 
27.3 


43.8 


1.0 


K-5 


100.0 


24.4 


25.7 


48.6 


1.3 


6-8 


100.0 


29.3 


32.1 


37.3 


1.4 


9-12 


100.0 


34.3 


26.9 


38.7 


0.1 



NOTE: Information is shown only for students who lived with their mothers. Four percent of students did not live with their mothers. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 2 for 
information on the National Household Education Survey (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Indicator 6 



LanfluageS|>oke^ by Hispanic Students 



Table 6-4 Percentage distribution of Hispanic students in grades K-12, by language spoken at home and various demographic characteristics: 1999 



Demographic 

characteristic 


Total 


Mostly 

English 


Language spoken at home by student 
English and 
Spanish equally 


Mostly 

Spanish 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Language spoken most at home by mother 1 
English 


48.3 


82.0 


6.0 


. 2.0 


Spanish 2 


51.0 


17.2 


93.7 


98.0 


English and other language equally/other language 


0.7 


0.7 


0.3 


0.0 


Mother's place of birth 1 


United States/territories 


46.8 


73.8 


15.8 


8.3 


Other countries 


53.2 


26.2 


84.2 


91.7 


Mother's first language 1 


English 


32.8 


56.1 


3.1 


1.5 


Spanish 2 


65.2 


41.3 


96.6 


98.3 


English and other language equally/other language 


2.0 


2.6 


0,3 


0.2 


Parents' highest education level 


Less than high school diploma 


30.4 


17.2 


45.8 


50.7 


High school diploma orGED or higher 


69.6 


82.8 


54.2 


49.3 


High school diploma orGED 


27.9 


28.4 


25.2 


28.5 


Some college/vocational/technical 


25.2 


32.5 


18.8 


12.9 


Bachelor's degree 


9.0 


11.5 


. 5.5 


5.3 


Graduate/professional school 


7.5 


10.4 


4.7 


2.6 


Household income 
$20,000 or less 


45.6 


36.6 


55.1 


60.2 


1 0,000 or less 


21.0 


• 17.5 


21.5 


28.6 


10,001-20,000 


24.6 


19.1 


33.6 


31.6 


20,001 or more 


54.4 


63.4 


44.9 


39.8 


20,001-30,000 


26.7 


23.7 


31.4 


30.4 


30,001-50,000 


11.5 


15.5 


6.8 


4.9 


50,001 or more 


16.2 


24.2 


6.7 


4.5 



1 Information is only shown for students who lived with their mothers. Four percent of students did not live with their mothers. 

2 Mothers of Hispanic students were asked about language spoken mostly at home or their first language. The response options were : English, Spanish, English and Spanish equally, English and another language equally, 
and another language. This category used in the table includes mothers who spoke Spanish, and English and Spanish equally. 

NOTE: Included in the totals but not shown separately are Hispanic students who spoke English and other languages equally or primarily other languages at home. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See 
Supplemental Note 2 for information on the National Household Education Survey (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCE5. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1999 (Parent Interview Component). 
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Past and Projected Postsgcondaryjnrojl^ 



Table 7-1 


Total enrollment in degree-granting 2- and 4-year postsecondary institutions (in thousands) by sex, enrollment status, and type of institution, 
with projections: Fall 1970-2009 






Sex 




Enrollment status 


Type of institution 


Year 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Full-time 


Part-time 


4-year 


•* 2-year 


1970 


8,581 


5,044 


3,537 


5,816 


2,765 


6,262 


; 2,319 


1972 


9,215 


5,239 


3,976 


6,072 


3,142 


6,459 


2,756 


1974 


10,224 


5,622 


4,601 


6,370 


3,853 


6,820 


3,404 


1976 


11,012 


5,811 


5,201 


6,717 


4,295 


7,129 


3,883 


1978 


11,260 


5,641 


5,619 


6,668 


4,592 


7,232 


4,028 


1980 


12,097 


5,874 


6,223 


7,098 


4,999 


7,571 


4,526 


1982 


12,426 


6,031 


6,394 


7,221 


5,205 


7,654 


4,772 


1984 


12,242 


5,864 


6,378 


7,098 


5,144 


7,711 


4,531 


1986 


12,504 


5,885 


6,619 


7,120 


5,384 


7,824 


4,680 


1988 


13,055 


6,002 


7,053 


7,437 


5,619 


8,180 


4,875 


1990 


13,819 


6,284 


7,535 


7,821 


5,998 


8,579 1 


5,240 


1991 


14,359 


6,502 


7,857 


8,115 


6,244 


8,707 


.5,652 


1992 


14,487 


6,524 


7,963 


8,162 


6,325 


8,765 


5,722 


1993 


14,305 


6,427 


7,877 


8,128 


6,1 77 


8,739 


5,566 


1994 


14,279 


6,372 


7,907 


8,138 


6,141 


8,749 


5,530 


1995 


14,262 


6,343 


7,919 


8,129 


6,133 


8,769 


5,493 


1996 


14,300 


6,344 


7,956 


8,213 


6,087 


8,803 


5,497 










Projected* 








1997 


14,390 


6,313 


8,077 


8,114 


6,276 


8,805 


5,585 


1998 


14,608 


6,297 


8,311 


8,242 


6,366 


8,928 


. 5,680 


1999 


14,881 


6,370 


8,511 


8,449 


6,432 


9,106 


5,775 


2000 


15,072 


6,432 


8,639 


8,600 


6,471 


9,234 


5,838 


2001 


15,158 


6,471 


8,688 


8,690 


6,469 


9,298 


5,861 


2002 


15,168 


6,486 


8,682 


8,702 


6,466 


9,309 


5,859 


2003 


15,262 


6,525 


8,736 


8,787 


6,475 


9,376 


5,885 


2004 


15,400 


6,577 


8,823 


8,895 


6,505 . 


9,465 


5,935 


2005 


15,556 


6,628 


8,928 


9,019 


6,537 


9,572 


5,984 


2006 


15,739 


6,691 


9,048 


9,169 


6,570 


9,696 


6,042 


2007 


1 5,929 


6,763 


9,166 


9,325 


6,604 


9,822 


6,107 


2008 


16,144 


6,852 


9,291 


9,503 


6,640 


9,963 


6,181 


2009 


16,336 


6,937 


9,399 


9,666 


6,670 


10,092 


6,244 



* Projections based on data through 1996. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U. S. Department of Education, NCE5. Digest of Education Statistics 7995 (NCE5 1999-036), 1999, tables 172 and 1 73, and Projections of Education Statistics to 2009 (NCES 1999-038), 1999,tables 3,4,and 5. 
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Indicator 8 



Undergraduate Enrollment of Minority Students 



Table 8-1 Percentage distribution of undergraduate enrollment in postsecondary education institutions according to race-ethnicity, by Carnegie Classi- 
fication: Fall 1976 and Fall 1995 



Minority 



American 



1994 Carnegie classification 


Number 

enrolled 


Total 


White 


Total 

minority 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian or 
Pacific 
Islander 


Indian/ 

Alaskan 

Native 


Total 


9,428,298 


100.0 


82.6 


17.4 


1976-77 

10.1 


4.7 


1.8 


0.7 


Research Universities 1 


1,305,976 


100.0 


88.2 


11.8 


5.8 


2.6 


2.9 


0.5 


Research Universities II 


467,364 


100.0 


92.1 


7.9 


5.1 


Ya 


0.8 


0.6 


Doctoral Universities 1 and II 


801,263 


100.0 


85.0 


15.0 


8.9 


4.5 


1.0 


0.6 


Master's Universities/Colleges 1 and II 


2,089,078 


100.0 


81.3 


18.7 


11.5 


5.0 


1.6 


0.6 


Baccalaureate Colleges 1 and II 


750,398 


100.0 


81.1 


18.9 


12.2 


5.2 


T.O 


0.5 


Associate of Arts Colleges 


3,710,684 


100.0 


79.9 


20.1 


1 1.2 


5.8 


2.1 


T.O 


Specialized Institutions 


221,025 


100.0 


86.7 


13.3 


8.2 


2.7 


.1.2 


1.2 


Total 


12,231,719 


100.0 


73.6 


26.4 


1995-96 

11.1 


8.5 


5.8 


1.0 


Research Universities 1 


1,413,334 


100.0 


75.2 


24.8 


7.1 


6.2 


10.9 


0.6 


Research Universities II 


480,076 


100.0 


83.0 


17.0 


6.5 


4.5 


5.0 


1.0 


Doctoral Universities 1 and II 


923,517 


100.0 


76.9 


23.1 


11.0 


6.1 


5.0 


0.9 


Master's Universities/Colleges 1 and II 


2,509,428 


100.0 


74.3 


25.7 


12.8 


7.4 


4.7 


0.9 


Baccalaureate Colleges 1 and II 


1,130,624 


100.0 


79.7 


20.3 


12.9 


4.0 


2.8 


0.7 


Associate of Arts Colleges 


5,485,405 


100.0 


70.3 


29.7 


11.5 


11.3 


5.8 


1.1 


Specialized Institutions 


289,335 


100.0 


73.6 


26.4 


11.2 


6.3 


5.2 


3.7 



NOTE: For 1976-77, students whose race-ethnicity was unknown were excluded from the analysis. Percentages may not add to 100.0 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note! for information on the racial-ethnic 
categories. Included in the 1976 enrollment totals but not shown separately are institutions with unknown Carnegie classifications. See Supplemental Note 5 for definitions of Carnegie Classifications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. 1976 Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) and 1995 Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) a FaII Enrollment" surveys. 
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Participation in Adult Learning 



Table 10-1 Percentage of adults ages 18 or older who participated in learning activities in the past 12 months, by educational attainment and age: 1991, 
1995, and 1999 



1999 



Type of adult learning activity 



Educational attainment and age 


1991 

Total’ 


1995 

Total’ 


Total’ 


Basic skills 


Credential 

Full-time Part-time 


Work-related 


Personal 


Total 


37.9 


44.3 


49.6 


2.2 


7.1 


9.4 


23.2 


22.8 


Educational attainment 


Grade 8 or less 


8.0 


10.9 


13.9 


4.2 


0 


0.6 


1.5 


5.6 


Grades 9-1 2 2 


16.1 


23.5 


26.6 


8.3 


1.2 


4.4 


6.7 


10.4 


High school diploma or GED 


26.7 


33.0 


40.5 


2.3 


4.6 


7.0 


17.4 


18.8 


Some college/ technical/ 
vocational school 


52.6 


58.7 


61.0 


0.9 


15.2 


13.7 


25.2 


26.6 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


56.5 


62.1 


65.0 


( 3 > 


6.0 


11.6 


38.4 


31.9 


Age 


18-24 


69.1 


68.3 


72.8 


10.4 


37.4 


15.1 


19.4 


21.5 


25-34 


42.2 


53.0 


60.1 


2.1 


8.2 


15.2 


29.7 


25.3 


35-44 


46.6 


51.0 


52.3 


1.0 


2.5 


10.3 


29.5 


24.8 


45-54 


33.3 


47.0 


51.8 


0.6 


1.6 


8.2 


28.4 


27.1 


55-64 


23.0 


28.2 


37.2 


0.4 


0.2 


4.7 


19.8 


19.3 


65 and older 


10.5 


15.2 


19.6 


0.6 


0.3 


1.5 


3.8 


14.6 



1 Estimates includes participation in basic skills, work-related, credential programs, English as a Second Language, personal interest courses, apprenticeships, or participation in credential program full or part time. Adults 
who participated in apprenticeships and programs for English as a Second Language are included in the totals but are not shown separately. 

2 In 1995 and 1999, includes adults whose highest education level was grades 9-12 who had not received a high school diploma; in 1991 includes only adults whose highest education level was grades 9-11. 

3 Only adults who had not received a high school diploma or equivalent, who received a high school diploma in the past 12 months, or who received a high school diploma in a foreign country and did not have a bachelor's 
degree were asked about their participation in basic education/General Education Development (GED) activities. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 2 for information on the National Household Education Survey (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1991, 1995, and 1999 (Adult Education Component). 



Table 10-2 Percentage of adults age 18 or older who participated in various learning activities with different providers, by type of activity: 1999 



Type of provider for various adult learning activities 



Type of activity and age 


Elementary/ 

secondary 


Post- 

secondary 


Trade 

organization 


Private 


Business 


Government 


Other 


Credential 


1.2 


75.1 


9.4 


1.7 


6.0 


3.9 


2.7 


Full-time 


0.6 


87.8 


5.8 


1.2 


0.9 


2.4 


1.3 


Part-time 


1.6 


65.5 


12.1 


2.1 


10.0 


5.0 


3.7 


Work-related 


5.0 


21.4 


12.5 


5.8 


53.6 


13.8 


4.4 


Personal 


5.1 


15.6 


11.1 


47.5 


20.0 


10.1 


4.5 



NOTE: Information on the type of provider of adult learning activities was aggregated as follows. Elementary/secondary: elementary, junior high school, or high school; postsecondary: 2-year community or junior college, 2- 
year vocational school, or 4-year college or university; trade organization: private vocational, trade, business, hospital, flight school, or adult learning center; private: private community organization, church or religious 
organization, tutor, or private instructor; business: business or industry, or professional association; and government: federal, state, county, or local government, or public library. Percentages were based on individuals who 
participated in work-related activities or courses for personal development only. Percentages can add to more than 100.0 because individuals can take more than one work-related or personal-development course. See 
Supplemental Note 2 for information on the National Household Eduation Survey (NHES). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Household Education Survey (NHES), 1999 (Adult Education Component). 
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Indicators 22, 22 



iffndgrgartn^^ Proficiency in Reading and Mathe matics 



Table 1 1 -1 Percentage of first-time kindergartners achieving each reading and mathematics proficiency level, by child and family characteristics: Fall 
1998 



Reading proficiencies Mathematics proficiencies 



Characteristic 


Letter 

recognition 


Beginning 

sounds 


Ending 

sounds 


Number 
and shape 


Relative 

size 


Ordinal 

sequence 


Total 


66 


29 


17 


94 


58 


20 


Sex 


Male 


62 


26 


15 


93 


57 


21 


Female 


70 


32 


19 


95 


59 


20 


Mother's highest education level 
Less than high school 


38 


9 


4 


84 


32 


6 


High school diploma or equivalent 


57 


20 


11 


92 


50 


13 


Some college, including vocational/technical 69 


30 


17 


96 


61 


20 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


86 


50 


32 


99 


79 


37 


Race-ethnicity 


White 


73 


34 


20 


96 


66 


26 


Black 


55 


19 


10 


90 


42 


9 


Asian 


79 


43 


29 


98 


70 


31 


Hispanic 


49 


19 


10 


90 


44 


12 



NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 



Kindergartners 7 Overall Reading and Mathematics Performance 



Table 12-1 Mean reading f-scores of first-time kindergartners, and percentage distribution of quartile scores, by child and family characteristics: Fall 1998 



Quartile scores 



Characteristic 


Mean f-score 


0-25 

percent 


26-50 

percent 


51-75 

percent 


76-100 

percent 


Total 




50 


25 


25 


25 


25 


Sex 


Male 




49" 


29 


25 


24 


22 


Female 




51 


21 


25 


26 


28 


Mother's highest education level 


Less than high school 




43 


52 


26 


16 


6 


High school diploma or equivalent 




48 


32 


28 


24 


16 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


51 


21 


27 


26 


26 


Bachelor's degree or higher 




56 


8 


18 


28 


46 


Child's race-ethnicity 
White 




52 


18 


24 


28 


30 


Black 




47 


34 


30 


21 


15 


Asian 




55 


13 


24 


24 


39 


Hispanic 




46 


42 


24 


19 


15 



NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. T-scores normalize the actual distribution to an average of 50 
and a standard deviation of 50. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Kindergartners' Overall Reading and Mat hematics Performance 



Table 1 2-2 Mean mathematics f-scores of first-time kindergartners, and percentage distribution of quartile scores, by child and family characteristics: Fall 

1998 



Quartile scores 







0-25 


26-50 


51-75 


76-100 


Characteristic Mean t-score 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


Total 


SO 


25 


25 


25 


25 


Sex 












Male 


SO 


26 


24 


24 


26 


Female 


SO 


24 


26 


26 


24 


Mother's highest education level 












Less than high school 


43 


53 


25 


15 


7 


High school diploma or equivalent 


48 


32 


28 


23 


17 


Some college, including vocational/technical 


51 


21 


27 


28 


24 


Bachelor's degree or higher 


56 


18 


18 


19 


46 


Child's race-ethnicity 












White 


52 


18 


23 


27 


32 


Black 


46 


39 


30 


21 


10 


Asian 


54 


13 


25 


24 


38 


Hispanic 


47 


40 


26 


20 


14 



NOTE: Based on those assessed in English. Excludes 19 percent of Asian and 30 percent of Hispanic children. Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. T-scores normalize the actual distribution to an average of 50 
and a standard deviation of 50. See Supplemental Note 1 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. 

SOURCE' U.S. Department of Education, NCES. Early Childhood Longitudinal Study, "Kindergarten Class of 1998-99," Fall 1998. 
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Indicator 13 



Reading Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 



Table 1 3-1 Average reading performance, by grade and selected student characteristics: 1 992, 1 994, and 1 998 



Student 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




characteristic 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


Total 


217 


214 


217 


260 


260 


264 


292 


287 


291 


Sex 




















Male 


213 


209 


214 


254 


252 


257 


287 


280 


283 


Female 


221 


220 


220 


267 


267 


270 


297 


294 


298 


Race-ethnicity 




















White 


225 


224 


227 


267 


268 


272 


298 


294 


298 


Black 


193 


187 


194 


238 


237 


243 


273 


265 


270 


Hispanic 


' 201 


191 


196 


241 


240 


244 


278 


270 


275 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


214 


229 


225 


270 


268 


271 


292 


280 


289 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


207 


201 


202 


251 


251 


248 


— 


275 


276 


— Not available. 



NOTE: See Supplemental Nate 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. See Supplemental Nate 6 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1998 Reading, A Repart Card for the Nation and the States (NCES 1999-500), 1999. 



Table 13-2 Percentage of students scoring at or above each achievement level in reading, by grade: 1992, 1994, and 1998 



Achievement 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




level 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


1992 


1994 


1998 


Below Basic 


38 


40 


38 


31 


30 


26 


20 


25 


23 


At or Above Basic 


62 


60 


62 


69 


70 


74 


80 


75 


77 


At or Above Proficient 


29 


30 


31 


29 


30 


33 


40 


36 


40 


At or Above Advanced 


6 


7 


7 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 


6 



NOTE: See Supplemental Nate 6 for information on the National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1998 Reading, A Repart Card far the Nation and the States (NCES 1999-500), 1999. 
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Writing Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 



Table 14-1 Percentage of students scoring within each of the NAEP writing assessment achievement levels, by grade and selected student characteristics: 

1998 






Achievement level 




Student characteristic 


Below basic 


Basic 


Proficient 


Advanced 


Grade 4 


16 


61 


22 


1 


Sex 










Male 


21 


63 


16 


1 


Female 


11 


59 


28 


2 


Race-ethnicity 

White 


10 


61 


27 


2 


Black 


31 


61 


8 


0 


Hispanic 


28 


62 


10 


0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


7 


57 


32 


4 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


24 


65 


11 


1 


Grade 8 


16 


58 


25 


1 


Sex 










Male 


22 


61 


17 


0 


Female 


9 


55 


34 


2 


Race-ethnicity 

White 


10 


56 


32 


2 


Black 


28 


64 


8 


0 


Hispanic 


31 


58 


11 


0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


10 


55 


33 


2 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


27 


64 


9 


0 


Grade 12 


22 


57 


21 


1 


Sex 










Male 


30 


56 


14 


0 


Female 


14 


58 


27 


1 


Race-ethnicity 

White 


16 


57 


25 


1 


Black 


36 


56 


8 


0 


Hispanic 


35 


54 


10 


0 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


22 


54 


23 


1 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


42 


49 


9 


0 



NOTE: Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. See Supplemental Note 6 for information on the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1998 Writing: A Report Card for the Nation and the States (NCES 1999-462), 1 999. 
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Indicators 14, 15 



Writin^Pe^ Students in Grades 4, 8 , and 12 



Table 14-2 Percentage and average writing scale scores of students who reported the occurrence of various school and home factors, by grade and fre- 
quency of reports: 1998 



Percentage of students Average scale score 



Frequency 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 


Teachers talk to students about what they are writing 












Always 


24 


51 


50 


149 


153 


153 


Sometimes 


65 


42 


43 


151 


148 


150 


Never 


11 


7 


8 


146 


139 


137 


Teachers ask students to write more than one draft of a paper 












Always 


19 


47 


50 


151 


1 56 


153 


Sometimes 


62 


43 


39 


150 


146 


148 


Never 


19 


10 


12 


151 


143 


146 


Students discuss their studies with someone at home 












At least once a week 


76 


69 


67 


153 


157 


156 


Once/twice a month 


7 


11 


13 


149 


149 


146 


Never/hardly ever 


18 


20 


21 


137 


137 


137 



NOTE: S ee Supplemental Nate 6 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Percentages may not add to TOO due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1998 Writing: A Report Card far the Nation and the States (NCES 1999-462), 1999. 



Mathematics Performance of Students in Grades 4, 8, and 12 



Table 15-1 Percentage of students scoring at or above each achievement level in mathematics, by grade: 1990, 1992, and 1996 



Achievement 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




level 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


Below Basic 


50 


41 


36 


48 


42 


38 


42 


36 


31 


At or Above Basic 


50 


59 


64 


52 


58 


62 


58 


64 


69 


At or Above Proficient 


13 


18' 


21 


15 


21 


24 


12 


15 


16 


At or Above Advanced 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


2 



NOTE: See Supplemental Nate 6 hi information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Percentages may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1996 Mathematic 5 Report Card far the Nation and the States (NCES 97-488), 1997. 
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Indicators 15, 16 



Appendix 1 Supplemental Tables 



Mathematics Performance of Student s in Grades 4, 8 , and 12 
; 



Table 15-2 Average mathematics performance (scale score), by grade and selected student characteristics: 1990, 1992, and 1996 



Student 




Grade 4 






Grade 8 






Grade 12 




characteristic 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


1990 


1992 


1996 


Total 


213 


220 


224 


263 


268 


272 


294 


300 


304 


Sex 




















Male 


214 


221 


226 


263 


268 


272 


297 


301 


305 


Female 


213 


219 


222 


262 


269 


272 


292 


298 


303 


Race-ethnicity 




















White 


220 


228 


232 


270 


278 


282 


301 


306 


311 


Black 


189 


193 


200 


238 


238 


243 


268 


276 


280 


Hispanic 


198 


202 


206 


244 


247 


251 


276 


284 


287 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


228 


232 


232 


279 


289 


274 


311 


316 


319 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


208 


211 


216 


246 


255 


264 


— 


— 


297 


— Not available. 



NOTE: See Supplemental Note 3 for information on the racial-ethnic categories. See Supplemental Note 6 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1996 Mathematics Report Card for the Nation and the States (NCES 97-488), 1997. 



High Performance in Mathematics and Science 



Table 16-1 


Percentage of 1 7-year-old students scoring at or above 300 on the NAEP mathematics and science assessments, by sex: 1 977-96 




Sex 


1977 


1978 


1982 


1986 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


Total 




51.5 


48.5 


Mathematics 
SI .7 


56.1 


59. 1 


S8.6 


60.1 


Male 


— 


55.1 


51.9 


54.6 


57.6 


60.5 


60.2 


62.7 


Female 


— 


48.2 


45.3 


48.9 


54.7 


57.7 


57.2 


57.6 


Total 


41.7 




37.3 


Science 

41.3 


43.3 


46.6 


47.5 


48.4 


Male 


48.8 


— 


45.2 


48.8 


48.2 


50.9 


52.9 


53.1 


Female 


34.8 


— 


29.9 


34.1 


38.7 


42.0 


42.4 


43.9 



— Not available. 

NOTE: See Supplemental Note 6 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. National Assessment of Educational Progress, NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress (NCES 7000-499), 7000 (forthcoming). 
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Appendix 1 Supplemental Tables 



Indicator 17 



Trends in the Achievement Gap in Reading Between White and Black Students 



Table 17-1 


Average reading achievement scale scores, by age, race-ethnicity, and difference: 1971 


-96 








Race-ethnicity 
and difference 


1971 


1975 


1980 


1984 


1988 


1990 


1992 


1994 


1996 


White 


214 


217 


221 


218 


Age 9 

218 


217 


218 


218 


220 


Black 


170 


181 


189 


186 


189 


182 


185 


185 


190 


Difference 


44 


35 


32 


32 


29 


35 


33 


33 


30 


White 


261 


262 


264 


263 


Age 13 

261 


262 


266 


265 


267 


Black 


222 


226 


233 


236 


243 


242 


238 


234 


236 


Difference 


39 


* 36 


32 


26 


18 


21 


29 


31 


31 


White 


291 


293 


293 


295 


Age 17 

295 


297 


297 


296 


294 


Black 


239 


241 


243 


264 


274 


267 


261 


266 


265 


Difference 


53 


52 


50 


31 


20 


29 


37 


30 


29 



NOTE: See Supplemental Note 6 for information on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, NCES. NAEP 1996 Trends in Academic Progress , (NCES 2000-499), 2000 (forthcoming). 
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